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Practical solution of your hauling] problem is the motor kv that will give 
Every Day Service. 

The above cut shows the first of three “SANDUSKY” trucks purchased by 
The Catawba Candy Company. It displaced two team drays.and opened up other 
possibilities for their business, whereby it became necessary to have two more trucks. 
What did this? Nothing but the Service given by the first truck, and it was this Service 
that brought the repeat orders. 

The design, the special features (some of which are not found in any other truck 
on the market and are far supertor to anything of their kind), the high-grade materials 
used, and the fine workmanship make these trucks stand up and give continuous service. 

What our trucks have done for the Catawba Candy Co. they will do for you. 

Write us and we will explain fully. Do it today. It means dollars and cents to you. 


SANDUSKY AUTO PARTS & MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO., U. S. A. 
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Practical Training For Success 








n Freight Traffic Work 


There is no longer any question 
about the insistent demand for men 
who can solve transportation prob- 
lems and reduce transportation costs. 


The problem now is where to find 
men sufficiently equipped to under- 
take the work. 


Thousands of concerns now say 
that salary is no object—“We want 
men who know how and we will pay 

—o-oeoooo oo 
the price.” 


A Rare Opportunity 


If there ever was a time in the 
history of commerce when a royal 
road to success was pointed out to 
ambitious young men, it is here and 
now. 

The profession of traffic manager 
is just coming into its own. 


Business men are just beginniaz 
to realize the tremendous waste in 
freight cost and the splendid possi- 
bilities for saving and increased ef- 
ficiency through the employment of 
men who know. 


The position of traffic manager re- 
quires specific knowledge, but the 
mastery of the knowledge is not 
difficult along the lines which we 
have mapped out. 


What We Teach 


Our general course in freight 
traffic contains no lectures, no long 
drawn-out theoretical articles on the 
subject of transportation, and no 
books. 

It consists of lessons on all sub- 
jects necessary to a practical under- 
standing of the traffic business. 
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These lessons are short and simple, 
yet entirely thorough. 


These lessons cover: 


Rate Making and Freight 
Adjustment. tem. 
Divisions of Joint Warehousing and 


Cost Sys- 


Rates. Distribution of 
Compiling of Tar- Freight. 

iffs. Freight Forward- 
Equivocal Phrases ing. 


Tariff “ies and 
Systems. 

Inspection and 
Weighing Ser- 


used in Tariff 

Construction. 
Routing of Freight 
Filing and Collec- 


tion of Claims. vice. 

Practical Drill in Duties of Traffic 
the Quotation cf Managers and 
Rates. their relation to 

Packing of Freight various depart- 
Shipments, ments. 

Solicitation of 
Freight. 


And other information pertinent to 
the subject. 


Needed By All 


No man in the commercial world to- 
day is too big to get value out of this 
course. 


Railroad Officials, heads of corpura- 
tions, traffic managers, who are now 
in big positions—all will find in this 
course new viewpoints and ew treat- 
ment of every phase of traffic which 
will materially increase their efficiency 
and put them in touch with the gen- 
eral progress made in this teld. Even 
if taken as a “review,’’ it will enable 
you to classify what you have already 
learned by experience and the lessons 
will always be of value as a source of 
reference. 

At the same time, this is by no 
means a highly technical course. 

It is written by practical traffic men 
who are and have been for years en- 
gaged in the routine work of traffic— 
both with common carriers and with 
shippers—but the language and hand- 
ling throughout is so simple and busi- 
ness-like that a clerk of average in- 
telligence, but fired with ambition, may 
train himself during his spare time to 
fill this position. 


Satisfy Yourself 


If you will write us that you are in- 
terested, we will put you in a posi- 


| 
| 
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tion to satisfy 


yourself beyond all 


doubt that we can materially increase 


your equipment 
enlarge your 
money. 


and your 
field 


ability to 


and make more 


If you are a business man and want 
to know more about the intricacies and 


details of handling freight, 


our literature. 


write for 


If you are a railroad man, seeking 
to broaden your scope and to rise in 


the traffic department, get 


with this office. 


in touch 


If you are a traffic manager now, 
serving a shipper and want to increase 
your ability in the right direction, you 
cannot afford to do without the litera- 
ture which we will send you merely on 


request. 


If you are a young man reaching out 
for a new field of endeavor and want 


such an 


oppowunity as is 


seldom 


pointed out, then write us at once. 


Special Announcement 


We shall soon 
tribution, a 


have ready for dis- 
booklet 


describing our 


special courses of instruction for 


Forty-three Different Lines of 


Business 
covering: 
Iron and Steel. Drugs. 
Lumber, Shingles Salt. 
and Lumber Bottles. 
products. Packing - house 
Furniture. products. 
Grain and Grain Butter and Eggs 
products. Pianos and Musi- 
Cement, Lime and cal Instruments. 
Plaster Ores and Concen- 
Petroleum. trates. 


Coal and Coke. 

Wool and Hides. 

Paper. 

Cotton. 

Fertilizers. 

Stoves and Ranges. 

Vehicles 

Automobiles 

Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles. 

Machinery. 

Beer and Spiritu- 
ous Liquors. 

Cottonseed pro d- 
ucts 

Brick, Clay and 
Sewer Pipe. 

Stone and Gravel. 


Sugar. 

Powder and High 
Explosives. 

Live Stock. 

Railway Supplies 

Chemicals. 

Cooperage: 

Dry Goods. 

Groceries, 

Seeds. 

Flour. 

Agricultural Im- 
plements. 

Poultry. 

Asphalt. 

Canned Goods. 

Food Products. 


AND A GENERAL COURSE ON FREIGHT TRAFFIC. 


Write For Free Booklet 


work. 


We have issued two booklets for men who are interested in freight traffic 

One—A Common Sense Talk on Opportunity via the Traffic 

Route,’’ the other ‘‘How you can Increase Your Salary.” 

. Both of these booklets, together with other literature on the subject, will be 
mailed to any man or any business firm without cost or obligation—merely on 


receipt of name and address on the accompanying coupon. 
Indicate whether you are interested in the general subject of a course in 


freight traffic or whether you are interested in traffic covering any partic- 


this very day. 


Note:—We will greatly appreciate it if you will fill out the 
last line fully and state what experience you have had in traffic 


work, if any. 


This will assist us to advise you fully. 


questions given on the coupon at'the left. 


National Traffic College 
CHICAGO 


Ii you do not want to disfigure this copy of the Traffic World by 


\ ular business, Check off the subject interested in, mail the coupon to us 
: cutting out the coupon, then write us a letter fully answering the 
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Announcing a Course of Instruc- 





tion in Water-Borne Traffic 


The most surprising fact in the 
business world to-day is the almost 
utter lack of men who have even a 
superficial knowledge of Interna- 
tional Commerce. 

sillions of dollars’ worth of 
freight is being shipped between the 
nations of the world every year. 
Many other billions will be added 
when the Panama Canal opens, when 
this great national waterway is com- 
pleted and when international peace 
has been declared among the nations 
of the earth. 

Yet, how many men of your ac- 
quaintance know any of the details 


of Water-Borne Traffic? 
A Golden Opportunity 


The field of International Ccom- 
merce has not yet been scratched. 

Ninety per cent of the big maru- 
facturers in this country ought to 
be doing business in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, with South America, 
with Japan, with Australia. Practic- 
ally every country is now ready <o 
welcome American products with 
open arms. 

A few American concerns, des:ie 
the lack of good men, have gone inte 
the world’s markets and are pusl ng 
their goods internationally, but with 
tremendous waste of time and moncy. 

These firms, and many others who 
are ready to engage in international 
commerce, recognize that there is 
only one thing standing between 
them and their share of this busi- 


a Men Are Needed 


Get Ready Now, Before the Open- 
ing of the Panama Canal 


Men are needed who know how 
to get a cargo on board ship; how 
to get consular certifications of in- 


voices; shipper’s manifest; how to 
secure prompt clearance ‘of ship un- 
der harbor regulations; how to place 
marine insurance. 

They want men who know how to 
examine bills of lading and take ad- 
vantage of exceptions; men who can 
differentiate between the compara- 
tive advantages of a through bill of 
lading and a new contract for the 
Water-Borne portion of a shipment. 

They must have men who know 
how to obtain rates via water; how 
to choose between a space and 
weight rate, etc., etc. 

These concerns want men who know 
how to pack goods for shipment to 
various parts of the world; men who 
are familiar with the movement of 
goods to any country on earth 

The remarkable lack of trained men 
in this field has been due to only one 
thing: 

Until now, there has been no com- 
prehensive and connected study of 
this important subject. 

Until now, men have been groping 
in the dark—doing business across the 
water with haphazard, hit-or-miss 


methods. 
And now, the National Traffic Col- 


lege completely revolutionizes this 
situation. 


A Complete Course 

We take pleasure in announcing 
the completion of the most compre- 
hensive study on this subject that 
has ever been written 

The study has been written and 
edited by practical men who have been 
for many years and are now engaged 
in Water Borne Traffic. They are the 
ablest authorities on this subject in 
the country. 

This is not a course made up of 
pet theories or any one man’s opinion 
on this subject. 

It is not a course of instruction 
made up of theoretical lectures, 
books or essays. 

The course is divided into three 
general parts covering every detail 


BOOK ON THE SUBJECT FREE 


Our booklet, 
of this study. 
without cost or obligation. 


“Water-Borne Traffic,” is initself an authoritative exposition 
We will gladly mail you a copy, on receipt of your request, 
This booklet points out the wonderful imp- 


etus which the opening of the Panama Canal will give to World Com- 


merce. 


Borne Traffic. And this is to say, 
mail the coupon attached, we will 
and free. Do it this very day 


National Traffic College 


CHICAGO 


No matter what your present business; no matter what your 
present position: and no matter what your ambition; we think you 
ought to have a copy of this booklet on the subject of Water 
that if you will fill out and 
send your copy at once 
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of the subject from the packing of 
the goods and the making of a con- 
tract with a shipping concern to the 
proper unloading at port of dis- 
charge and final carriage to ultimate 
destination. 

These lessons are gems of sim- 
plicity, common sense and good hard- 
headed business facts. They will 
prove just as acceptable to a railroad 
president or the executive head of a 
big steamship company or industry 
as they certainly will to a young man 
who wants to fit himself for a new 
profession. 


Subjects Covered 
1. The Contract— 


The first part of this course covers 
the ‘‘Contract’”’ and includes such sub- 
jects as Liability of Vessel; Ships as 
Common Carriers; Laws Governing; 
Statutory Reeulations in General: Con- 
tracts of Affreightment and Charter 
Parties; Bills of Lading; Exceptions in 
General; Perils of the Sea: Packing; 
Loading; Stowage; etc. This part 
covers twenty-one different subjects. 


2. The Voyage— 


The next section is under the head- 
ing “The Voyage’ and covers such 
subjects as, Dissolution of Contract; 
Custody and Control of Goods: Trans- 
shipment and Forwarding; Negligent 
Management or Navigation; Harter 
Act and Construction; Deviation or 
Delay; Statutory Exemptions; Causes 
of Loss or Injury; Salvage and Wreck; 
General Average and Marine Insur- 
ance, etc. This section comprises six- 
teen different subjects. 


3. The Delivery— 


The third part of this course comes 
under the title “The Delivery’’ and 
among others covers, The Discharge of 
yoods—Warehousins; Delivery; Stop- 
page in Transit; Rate and Amount; 
Deductions; Payment or Tender; Re- 
funds; Claims; Liens; Penalties and 
Forteitures; Demurrage; Nature of 
Liability; Dead Freight, ete, ete. 
There are forty-six different subjects 
covered in this last section. 
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Shade of Yuba Bill : 
‘Boys, this is wha 


quit !”’ 


The Modern Deadwood Stage Carries 
Wells Fargo & Company Express 


@ This automobile route between Silver City and Mogollon, New Mexico, covers a distance of 
seventy-five miles—a journey up into the air 1,000 feet, over mountain roads to Mogollon, which has 
an altitude of 6,300 feet. 

q@ Fifty years ago, Yuba Bill, with his four-horse team, carried Wells Fargo Express and made fast 
time, but today the automobile does even better. 

@ The Deadwood Stage, so important in the days of the stage-coach, is now merely one feature of the 
vast Wells Fargo system of parcel transportation, operating over thousands of miles of railroad and 
steamship lines in the United States, Mexico, Alaska and Canada. 

@ This is further evidence of Wells Fargo progressiveness and of the unceasing endeavor of this company 
to maintain the same high standard — efficiency, despatch and responsibility —in behalf of its patrons, 
that it has established in the past. 


Wells Fargo & Company Express 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Because of numerous inquiries which have come 
to us concerning the matter, we have felt it desir- 
able to state that subscribers to The Traffic World 
and Traffic Bulletin, as it was formerly issued, will 
be given both The Traffic World and The Traffic 
Bulletin as now made up, until the expiration 
of the period for which payment has already been 
made, without extra charge. 


THE BROADER VIEW. 
Distribution is going to be the big study of in- 
Pro- 
duction has had its principles discovered, exploited 
But dis- 


dustrial corporations in the next few years. 
and applied. The same is true of selling. 
tribution is bigger than either, and its study has 
been left to the last by the industrial corporations. 
Che leading traffic experts of the country see the 
held for their activities so broad, so interesting, of- 
fering such possibilities of usefulness and pecuniary 
reward that men who have spent years of study and 
toil in laying a foundation of knowledge look to the 
future with the eager enthusiasm of a lad taking 
his first good job. Industrial executives are begin- 
ning to learn that the economics of distribution 
must be mastered as the first step in the study of 
markets. Traffic knowledge is one of the main es- 
sentials for the right location of industries. 
Credit, sales and profits are so closely related to 
the problems of delivery, in all competitive indus- 
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tries, that a traffic department led by a man of 
sound traffic experience, and well developed busi- 
ness sense, is essential to every large industrial cor- 
poration. And the executive officers who fail to 
take an interest in this branch of their business, and 
stimulate its development and harmonize its activi- 
ties with those of other departments, are beginning 
to feel a pinch of competition which seems almost 
insidious, merely because they are ignorant of the 
source of its power. 


THE LARGER PROBLEMS. 


Relations with the carriers demand of the indus- 
trial executive a constantly increasing breadth of 
view and grasp of the higher branches of busi- 
ness attainments. The problems range from those 
of finance and economics down to the minor de- 
tails of packing, marking and even routing of city 
And every detail of these questions is 
weighted with heavy possibilities of gain or waste. 

Take the larger questions—the railway terminal 
question, possible readjustments of certain trade 
due to the opening of the Panama Canal, the par- 
cels post, the readjustment of express rates, freight 
classification. They not only influence profits on 
present business, but offer to the keen student op- 
portunities to vary his market and methods of dis- 
tribution in a way that can greatly influence profit. 

The possibilities of motor truck hauling, mechani- 
cal handling of freight, plant layouts for advan- 
tageous receiving and shipping and routing through 
the establishment, better packing, are all practical- 
ly in an initial stage of development. 

We are entering upon a year of traffic develop- 
ment which will exert a profound influence upon 
our industrial progress. 


hauling. 


WHEN DOES YOUR TRAFFIC WORLD 
REACH YOU? 

The Traffic World is a paper that is always 
mailed on time. Never, since its publication was 
begun, has the paper failed to deliver its weekly edi- 
tion to the Chicago postoffice on time, shortly after 
noon on Saturday. Its publishers recognize their 
obligations to readers who depend on The Traffic 
World for an indispensable news service, 6f which 
no small part of the value depends on promptness. 
So it is with no small concern that we note that for 
the past two weeks a check copy, mailed with the 
regular edition to our own address, has not been 
delivered until Tuesday morning. A few complaints 
of delayed delivery from other cities 
in the past two weeks. 


have come 

These delays may be due to accidents affect- 
ing only the copies mentioned. But if there have 
been other delays in the mails the publishers wish 
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to be advised at once, in order that investigation 
may be made and a remedy effected at once. A 
notification of any delayed'delivery stating time of 
receipt and extent of delay observed by any sub- 
scriber will be appreciated. If no such delays have 
occurred we rely upon the good will of readers of 
this notice to overlook the concern in the matter, 
which arises from a desire to live up to the re- 
sponsibilities of delivery, as well as production, 
which are measured by the value of the prompt 
service that has in the past brought to The Traffic 
World so many kind letters of commendation from 
subscribers, 


COMMISSIONER PROUTY. 


In the eyes of many men who have been follow- 
ing the work of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Charles A. Prouty, the lean and active and 
wiry Vermont Yankee who has the wit and sharp 
perception of the proverbial Irishman, is the most 
interesting personality in the work of regulating 
common carriers. He is essentially the lawyer- 
business man of the Commission, the one who looks 
not only at the legal side of every proposition but 
also looks at it from the point of view of the busi- 
ness man. He regards not merely the law question, 
but takes in the wider scope of the question of pol- 
icy that is more or less involved in every matter 
that comes before the Commission. 

His so-called concurring opinion in the late tap 
line decision is exactly in point. While he concurs 
in the decision of his colleagues, he takes the oppor- 
tunity to point out that if they follow the line of 
their reasoning in that case to what might be called 
its logical conclusion there will be no further de 
velopment of the wild places of the country unless 
the government itself undertakes to build the 
branches to the trunk systems already in existence. 

When Judge Clements became chairman of the 
Commission he was relieved of the duty of super- 
vising the work of the division of statistics and ac- 
counts to the end that he might take up the purely 
executive duties of the chairmanship. That rule 
was not followed when Judge Prouty became chair- 
man. He continued to supervise the work of the 
law division at the head of which is Solicitor Farrell, 
one time his partner in a law firm in Vermont, and 
in whom the man who has just ceased being chair- 
man has utmost faith, which has been justified to 
the limit by the almost unbroken line of decisions in 
favor of the Commission by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

To undertake to cover the whole field of the legal 
work the former chairman has done while a mem- 
ber of the Commission would be to rewrite pretty 


much of all that has appeared in The Traffic World, 
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in the way of discussion of the big law questions 
arising during the last four or five years. 

Mr. Prouty is in his sixtieth year. He was gra: 
uated from Dartmouth at the age of 21 as a leader 
of his class. At the time he was appointed he was 
one of the foremost lawyers in New England, and 
was counsel for two of the leading railroads of tha 
part of the country. 

TO GET THE MOST OUT OF IT. 

Do you read the advertisements of the auto 
mobile that is built by that big staff of engineers’ 
That is an appeal to a bit of everyday business 
sense. The one man concern loses out. 

THe TRAFFIC WORLD is seldom bought by an 
individual, and rarely serves a One man concern. 
It is a paper that helps solve the problems of the 
company as a whole. Sometimes it takes the ex 
perience of a man in the sales department, some 
times that of an engineer, or a superintendent, to 
gather the meat of an article in its pages. 

It is a paper that aims to help departments 
make their relations to the 


business as a whole 


more productive. It is always helpful to an execu 
tive officer. 

Sometimes a man gets jealous of THe TRAFFI 
That 


If you are the president of 


W orp and hides his copies in a secret place. 
is pinching the future. 
the company, pass this paper around to other men 
who can use it. If you are the traffic manager, do 
likewise—it will help the president see how much 
backing and encouragement you need. 

Of course, if you feel that you can’t part with 
this paper, don’t. Send us the other fellow’s name 
and we'll see that he gets his. 


A DIRECTOR OF DEVELOPMENT 





The desirability of concerted work under one head on 
the part of railways that recognize that their own success 
is dependent upon that of the communities they serve, 
seems to be recognized by the Frisco lines. The follow- 
ing circular was issued on January 1 over the signatures 
of B. L. Winchell, president, and W. B. Biddle, vice-presi- 
dent: 

“The industrial, agricultural and immigration work, 
heretofore carried on through several departments, will 
from this date be under the supervision of the director of 
development. 

“Believing that the prosperity of the carrier is depend- 
ent upon the success of the individual as well as the com- 
munities served, it is the purpose of this company to en- 
courage in every proper way the development of the coun- 
try tributary to Frisco rails. 

“The earnest support of everyone connected with the 
Frisco is needed. 

“The co-operation of the national and state authori- 
ties and of commercial organizations is solicited. The 
services of the director and his assistants will be cheer- 
fuily given when requested.” 
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MAY REGULATE OCEAN TRAFFIC 





Some day, not so far distant in 
the future either, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is going to be 
given a large grant of power over 
the water-borne foreign commerce of 
the country. It is not a manifesta- 
tion of prophetic vision to say that. 
The investigation of conditions in the 
shipping business that has been car- 
ried on by the House Committee on 
merchant marine and fisheries show 
a state of affairs which Congress will not permit to con- 
tinue once the facts have been pointed out and a remedy 
is suggested. 

The Commission is a body created by Congress, the 
works of which have commended it both to Congress 
and to the general public. It is natural for Congress 
and the public to look to that arm of the legislative 
branch of the government for relief when anything is 
shown to be wrong or unsatisfactory with any phase of 
the transportaion system of the land. 


Without actual co-operation between the railroads 
and the shipping companies, the conditions of monopo- 
listic control of foreign commerce leaving or coming to 
American ports, without the slightest restraint as to 
rates or regulations, could not exist. It is this co-opera- 
tion between the American railroads and the ships flying 
foreign flags, but controlled by -American dollars, that 
will bring about the grant of power that will make it 
necessary either that the Commission be enlarged or 
that more power be given to the large corps of men 
now known as examiners. They perform a large quan- 
tity of the work of the Commission in holding hearings 
and in the writing of opinions. 





In. everything but name they are deputy commission- 
ers, without any real power, however, to limit or direct 
the taking of testimony in a way that will expedite the 
work they are doing. They could do much to bring long 
hearings to an end were they empowered to rule out 
testimony that to them seems irrelevant, subject, of 
course, to appeal to the Commission on disputed points. 


The investigation of Chairman Alexander’s com- 
mittee tends to show that there are not more than half 
a dozen ships leaving Atlantic or gulf ports that are in- 
dependent of the railroads, or independent of each other. 
By means of “conferences” and things like that the ships 
do not compete with each other for business. There is 
the Brazilian conference, the Rio Plate conference and 
the Carribean conference, each intended to force trade 
to go via certain railroads and via certain ship lines. So 
far the Bull line, that runs out of Stockton Springs, Me., 
and there connects with a little railroad, is the only one 
that has been brought to the attention of the committee 
as being really independent. 


The fact that all the “standard” lines on the Great 
Lakes, whether going to American or Canadian ports, are 
controlled by the railroads has been brought out in tes- 
timony before the Commission more than once. The big 
corporations like the United States Steel and the Stand- 
ard Oil control the big cargo carriers, so that the inde- 
pendent steamer on the Great Lakes is about as rare as 
on the Atlantic and the Gulf. The steamers plying in 
the bays must either operate as the railroads indicate 
or go out of business. This intimate connection be- 
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tween the railroads and the water lines caused the en- 
actment of the addition to the interstate commerce law, 
which goes into effect on July 1, 1914, empowering the 
Commission to say whether the railroads shall be per- 
mitted to retain the water lines they now own or oper- 
ate, and if the decision be that a given railroad may 
continue to operate a water line, to prescribe the condi- 
tions upon which the continuance is granted. 

Giving the Commission power over the ships that 
carry commerce to and from foreign ports is going to 
be a man’s job. No statesman is going to sit down of 
an afternoon and draft the necessary legislation. In 
the first place, there are obstacles unlike any other that 
have ever been surmounted. There is the history-old 
proposition that the ocean constitutes a highway that is 
absolutely free to all on equal terms. Before anything 
can be accomplished that old idea must be got out of 
the heads of men. 

The ocean is free to all—who can get to it. Getting 
to it is the first task. The next is to get off the ocean 
when what looks like a desirable haven has been reached. 
In other words, the terminals are in the hands of the 
folks that take great pains to see that the ocean is 
reached only by those who will abide by the rates, rules 
and regulations that have been made, with respect to 
New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans and Galveston, 
by men sitting in a council chamber in London, far be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or any other instrumentality of the American 
government. In the same way, rates, rules and regula- 
tions for ships desiring to bring cargoes from British, 
German or Brazilian ports may be made in New York, 
which is far from the British Board of Trade or the regu- 
lating bodies of Brazil and Germany, 

In other words, it may be necessary to negotiate a 
few treaties before the freedom of the ocean as a high- 
way can be restored. At present there are about three or 
four dozen treaties of amity and commerce that guar- 
antee equality of treatment to the ships of all the parties 
thereto. They were made before anybody had an idea 
that American railroads would ever be so closely knit 
that, to all intents and purposes, they are but parts of 
one national system of highways, made so, in the first 
instance, by the combinations which capitalists thought 
would give them great profit and now maintained as 
such by the Commission, which more than once has is- 
sued opinions in which the idea was expressed that the 
railroads must serve as a system of highways for the 
whole nation. 

But there is a domain in which the Commission has 
jurisdiction. That is the territory around the terminak. 
It has done much to force the railroads to treat all 
shippers alike in getting their goods to the water’s edge 
and upon ships on terms of equality. It will even do 
more, as fast as the inequalities are brought to its atten- 
tion. Apparently the greatest need now is an order 
either forbidding any arrangement with any water line 
or lines at all, or equal arrangements for all lines. In 
what is known as the Mobile Dock case, the Commis- 
sion laid down the principle that, while a railroad may 
give preference to water lines preferred by it, it must 
furnish equally good facilities at docks where ships not 
favored by the railroad are forced to go by reason of 
the land carrier’s preference for the ships of a certain 
line or lines. It may reserve its own docks for its own 
steamers, but if it does it must provide facilities else- 
where for ships that may be preferred by shippers who 
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undertake to avail themselves of such shipside rates as 


the railroad may make. 
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ships that undertake to compete. Therefore 
American 
but that 


day, in 
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that 
way, is as certain as alything can be. EK. A. H. 
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grant of power will be made some some 


CONFERENCE RULINGS 
Jan. 13, 1913: The Upper Iowa University is a de- 
nominational college maintained largely by voluntary con- 
tributions from persons interested in educational and char- 
itable work. It from all students able to 
worthy and students tuition is 
scholarships donated both by persons 
who are not connected with the 


Chicago contribute free 


exacts tuition 
pay, but for needy free 
provided through 
connected and- those 
college. Certain 
coal to the college. 
tion 22 of the Act 
panies may carry this coal without exacting the regular 
tariff rate. Held, That section 22 of the act 
permit of transportation of this other 
tariff rate. 

Voted that all 
used by interstate 
to the Commission. 


coal dealers in 
The question is whether under sec- 
to regulate commerce railroad com- 
does not 
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companies whose bridges are 


shall 
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carriers make owners’ reports 


Safety Appliances—Cars of Special Construction— 
Order of March 13, 1911, Construed.—The order entitled 
“United States Safety Appliance Standards,’ adopted on 
March 13, 1911, is interpreted to the details 
mentianed as 


l. High 


struction are to be regarded as cars of 


with respect 
follows: 

side drop-bottom ore cars of narrow con- 
special construc- 
applied where, 


tion. On such cars offset sill steps may be 


owing to the construction of car, the standard sill step 
would foul the oil box 
the lid. 
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The Men Who Are Solving the Big Prob 


lems—and the Good Work 
They Have Done 


EDWARD HUNGERFORD. 
Edward Hungerford was born at Dexter, N. Y., De 
21, 1875. He spent the greater part of the next twent 
five years in Watertown, N. Y., graduating from the Wate 
town high school and afterwards preparing for college a 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass., and Cascadill 
School, Ithaca, N. Y., entering Syracuse University in th: 


EDWARD HUNGERFORD. 


fall of Although technically prepared for archite« 
ture, Mr. Hungerford entered newspaper work, and after a 
prefatory Rochester Herald he 
spent seven years on the staff of the New York Sun. On 
the Sun he acquired the broad experience that has sent so 
many magazine writers out of that real college of journa 


L895. 


service of a year on the 


ism. In recent years he has been best known by his rail 
road articles in the Saturday Evening Post and Harper’s 
fiction to both of 


and maga 


has contributed largely in 


Collier’s, 


although he 


these publications, McClure’s other 
zines of that stamp. 
His book. “The Modern 


standard works of this sort He has also writte! 


Railroad,” is recognized 
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wo novels, “Little Col! j 
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which is soon to come from the 
Mr. Hungerford 
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pany, was called last June to the post of advertising man 
ager of Wells Fargo & Co. Express, and thus became th 
first advertising man to enter the express service 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The New Home of the Traffic World 


Headquarters of the Publication which is the Clearing House for Information on Relations 
between Shippers and Carriers, and all Problems of Freight Handling and Distribution. 


Entering upon their sixth 
vear, THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
and the TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
find themselves exception- 
illy well equipped to meet 
the increasing demands of 
the men who supervise the 
traffic of the country’s larg- 
est industrial corporations 
and carriers. 

The headquarters of the 
publications is in the new 
building, owned by the pub- 
lishers, at 418-430 So. Mar- 
ket street, Chicago. The 
offices are on the fifth floor; 
and upon the three floors 
directly below is one of the 
largest and best equipped 
printing plants in the coun- 
try, owned and operated by 
the publishers of THe TRAF- 
ric WoRLD. 

The building was de- 
signed and erected under 
the supervision of a firm of 
architects and a firm of en- 
gineers who enjoy the high- 
est reputation in Chicago. 
It is fire-proof; built ac- 
cording to the best modern 
ideas; well lighted and ven- 
tilated. All details of lay- 
ing out and all points in- 
volving suitability for the 
printing and publication bus- 
iness received the closest 
personal attention of Mr. E. 
F. Hamm, President of the 
Traffic Service Bureau (which is the corporation pub- 
lishing THe TRAFFIC WorLD and the TRAFFIC BULLETIN), 
during the entire process of design and construction. 

The new building is located on South Market street, 
just south of the Van Buren street surface car line 
from the Loop district to the West Side; and about 
three minutes walk from the La Salle street station, 
which is the nearest stop for the elevated lines. It is 
ilmost in the exact center of the district bounded by 
the ‘offices of the large transportation companies in 
Chicago, and convenient to the places of business of 
the largest shippers. 

With these exceptional facilities, Tue Trarric WorLp 
performs efficiently, with a minimum of apparent effort, 
one of the hardest tasks in the publication field. 

The news from Washington is received in Chicago 
for printing directly from the Washington office of the 
Traffic Service Bureau, which is in charge of Mr. Chas. 
Conradies, Vice-President and General Counsel, and a 
staff of traffic experts and experienced reporters and 
clerical assistants. 


The New Home of the Traffic World. 


The Washington office 
also performs special ser- 
vices, supplying copies and 
compilations of traffic infor- 
mation from the official rec- 
ords. The Traffic Service 
Bureau has exceptional fa- 
cilities for collecting this 
class of information, includ- 
ing prompt access to the 
public files of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
with the contents and ar- 
rangements of which its em- 
ployes are familiar. The 
Traffic Service Bureau’s of- 
fice in the Colorado build- 
ing is only about fifty yards 
from the offices of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and it is able to make 
prompt responses to calls 
by telegram as well as by 
mail when quick action. is 
necessary. 

While THE TRAFFIC 
Worxtp is the only paper 
which broadly covers the 
field of interest in which it 
works, its service is supple- 
mented by that of the Trar- 
FIC BULLETIN. 

The Bulletin contains 
each week a complete list 
of the new tariffs, rules, etc., 
filed with the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission by 
carriers since the last date 
of issue of the paper. For 
the benefit of the firms having the very largest transpor- 
tation problems, a daily paper covering these matters 
is issued by The Traffic Service Bureau. 

Another publication of The Traffic Service Bureau 
is Public Service Regulation, the duly authorized official 
journal of the National Association of Railway Commis- 
sioners. 

The New York office of The Traffic Service Bureau 
is at‘'150 Nassau street, New York City, in charge 
of Mr. H. A. Watkins, who looks after the advertising 
interests of the three publications in Eastern territory. 


The result of the steady and carefully directed 
efforts which have been in progress ever sirce the publi- 
cation of each of its journals was started, has been to 
give the publications of The Traffic Service Bureau a 
strong hold upon what may be accurately described as 
the “affectionate appreciation” of their readers, so that 
every mail brings to the offices of the company ex- 
pressions of good-will, which are not only gratifying 
as recognitions of past efforts, but are a constant inspira- 
tion and spur to better endeavors in the future. 
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Opportunities in Traffic Field 


A Chance for the Exercise of Honor and Justice, Statesmanship, Diplomacy, Mathematical 
Accuracy and Horse Sense 


By L. F. JOHNSON, President Norfolk & Western 


The vocation of the traffic man 
profession, in that 
liberal 


has become a 


success in it requires a 


education. Not necessarily an edu 


cation derived from college courses 


in belles-lettres, classics and the 


sciences, however useful they may 
but rather an 


be as an accessory, 


education leading to a _ proper 


measure of the practical relation 
of things, such as can be best ob- 
tained in the school of experience 
and by direct contact with the 
public and with other carriers. In 
this, as in other vocations, an ap- 
prenticeship in the various grades 
divisions of the department 


essential. In the 


and 
is, a8 a rule, 
right man this apprenticeship will 
cumulative knowledge 
obtained in 


develop a 
that 
any other way. His reaching high 

will largely depend 
having a high 
breadth of 


can scarcely be 
preferment 
upon his sense of 

real states- 
with the 


producing, 


honor and justice; the view of a 
man, derived from an 
multifarious and 
shipping, receiving and consuming public, and his knowl- 
edge of the ability or inability of his road and its allies to 
adequately serve them for reasonable compensation; the 
reasoning and accuracy of the mathematician; the analysis 
of the chemist; the horse sense of a good business man; 
the tact of the diplomat; the knowledge of the many state 
and federal laws and decisions governing the relations 
between his road and the public; a knowledge of the prac- 
tice of other carriers; the ability to assume responsibility, 
and to perform constructive service in creating, obtaining 
and retaining traffic at reasonable and divisions. 


intimate acquaintance 


needs various views of the 


rates 


TRAFFIC WORK ON THE RIGHT BASIS 
Parke, Davis & 
house of Detroit, is of 
goods in enormous 
point in the civilized 

The traffic department of 
some very interesting features. 

Mr. Walter G. Norvell, Traffic Manager of Parke, 
Davis & Co., began the work has now been de- 
veloped to such a high point of efficiency by re-arrange- 
ment of stock in the that by 
proper classification, arrangement of at- 
tendants and distribution and forwarding of orders, the 
actual handling of outgoing might be 
ducted at a lower expense. 
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manufacturing 
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almost every 


drug 
nature 


business of Co., the great 
such a 
variety are shipped to 
world. 

company 


this presents 


which 
company’s warerooms, so 
location and 
packages con- 
In developing an office sys- 
tem to work into the broad plan it that by 
simply taking an extra carbon, the might be 
prepared at the same time the order for the warerooms 
Was typed. In this by-product saving, which 
purely incidental feature, the traffic department’s 


was found 
invoice 


was a 
initia- 


L. E. JOHNSON 
President Norfolk & Western. 


Under these headings volumes 
might be written, but lack of space 
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Hon. 
K. Lane, member of the Interstate 
Commission (published 
Outlook): 
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ties, it is not a 


no sense an exaggeration, 


manager is the 


and in 


to say that the American traffic most 


and important factor in the internal economy 


United States. He is a 


+ * * 


powerful 
of the statesman.” * * * 
The traffic manager makes the rate, and 
in making that rate he determines the industrial and so 
cial life of a community. It is to me a constant and grow 
this vast power has been exercised as 
beneficially as it has. When we consider the tens of mil 


lions of railroad rates that are in force and are used each 


ing surprise that 


day, and upon which turn to so great an extent the wel 
fare of individuals and communities, it is a matter cf won 
much greater complaint of favorit 


der that there is not 
ism, discriminations and unfairness than is now made. 
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Where Railway Supply Men Stand 


A Statement of the Attitude of Railway Supply Manufacturers 
as to Rate Adjustments 


By GEORGE A. POST, President Railway Business Association 


The association for which I 
speak eagerly seizes this oppor- 
tunity to address the representa- 
tive constituency of shippers who 
read THE TRAFFIC WORLD, for we 
have something particular to say 
to them at this time. Thousands 
of shippers all over the country 
recently did us the honor to use 
our association as the medium 
through which to register their 
anxious desire that the railways 
be permitted adequate earnings in 
the interest of the shippers them- 
selves. Speaking to the members 
of our association at its annual 
meeting in December, I took occa: 
sion to express the hope, which 
| here emphasize to the shippers, 
that nobody, either by word or by 
reticence of ours, will get a wrong 
conception of what those shippers 
were requested to say, what they 
did say and what the declaration 
was intended by them and by the association to mean. 

It would be easy to represent before the country and 
before governmental tribunals that these signatory ship- 
pers have said something different from what they meant 
to say or from what we asked them to say. Some news- 
papers have given the impression that the purpose of 
this declaration was something which we neither had 
in mind nor suggested to the shippers who signed it. 

The misunderstanding lay in assuming that the 
Railway Business Association and these shippers co- 
operating with it were in some way engaged in a propa- 
ganda to secure some specific general advance in freight 
rates. We have no such program. We have no facili- 
ties for forming an opinion as to the reasonableness of 
particular freight rates or particular schedules and 
classifications. From the railway companies only could 
we obtain knowledge as to the merits of proposed ad- 
vances and we would have and would seek no standing 
in such litigation. 

Our function is broader than the consideration of 
any schedule at any time. No simple readjustment of 
freight rates can be a panacea. If every freight rate 
in the country were to be raised at one time there 
would continue to be constant changes, some responsive 
to business conditions, others arising from the elimina- 
tion of alleged discriminations and inequities, others from 
further increases in railway expenses. What we urge 
and what at our request is urged by the thousands of 
shippers who have signed our declaration is not that 
this year or next year ‘some single administrative decree 
Shall issue giving the railways or any group of them 
an advance in rates, but that this year and every year, 
always and everywhere, the governmental authorities 
may do for the railroads precisely what the shippers’ 
declaration says: 

“Provide that in all adjustments of rates adequate 


revenue shall be insured them to 
meet existing obligations and to 
attract capital for necessary im- 
provements and extensions.” 
That is to say, it is the func- 
tion of the Railway Business As- 
sociation to discuss policies, not 
symptoms, permanent conditions 
and not temporary expedients. 
The particular governmental 
agency having to deal with this 
matter is the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is in the public 
interest as well as in the interest 
of the railways that the Commis- 
sion should have the fullest co- 
operation and sympathy of all in 
whose power it lies to help. They 
cannot say, as we do, that they 
are not particularly concerned with 
specific cases. Their days are 
made up of specific cases. They 


GEORGE A. POST, must decide every case as it 
President Railway Business Association. 


comes to them. They cannot enun- 
ciate some theoretical policy and hand it over to some- 
and the administration thereof are their job. Yet both 
and the administration thereof are their job. Yet both 
these tasks must be done. It would be idle to think of 
busying themselves exclusively with the correction of 
inequities in rates and to leave unsolved, without deter- 
mined and concerted effort, the question whether goods 
can be carried at all, owing to congestion. 

We believe in the public spirit of the Commission 
as now constituted. We feel sure they appreciate their 
responsibility. What we have endeavored and _ shall 
continue endeavoring to do is to bring about such a 
manifestation of public readiness for a fully progressive 
and constructive policy that the Commission may feel 
free from at least one harassing perplexity—namely, the 
unreasoning resentment of any large element of the pub- 
lic when the Commission, according to its light, shall 
point the way for the conservation of railway credit 
and hence, the continued upbuilding of our territory 
and our industries. 


The present increase of tonnage lays strong empha- 
sis upon the surplus which the railroads in such a period 
ought to lay up. If they do not accumulate some store 
of resources when traffic is heavy, when can they? 
In the dark months following 1907 relief for the carriers 
was looked upon with disfavor because times were hard 
for general business. Ought the roads now to be again 
denied invigoration. on the ground that for the moment 
they do not need it? Long contemplation of ways and 
means for keeping railway profits down has got many 
people into the habit of thinking that the lowest rate 
of return to which the courts will permit a Commis- 
sion. to restrict a railway is the proper return, and 
they look askance at any yield higher than that, even 
when it comes in some isolated year of plenty in the 
midst of several years of famine or short rations. 
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The Location of Industries 


actors That Enter into the Selection of Industrtal Locations and the Functions of the 
Railway Industrial Department. 


sy LUIS JACKSON, Industrial Commissioner Erie R. R. Co. 


In a recent interview, on 
my return from a trip to 
China and Japan, I said: 
“They are talking of building 
100,000 miles of railroad in 
China, and I am certain that 
this will be a paying invest- 
from the very start. 
They will not have to do 
what we had to do in Amer- 
ica—build the railroads, and 
at the same time create the 
business for them; that is, 
in going through the unpeo- 
pled prairies we had to get 
the settlers that would give 
us the traffic (and for this 
enterprise we are now being 
hounded). The dense popu- 
lation of China will give new 
there an immedi- 
business, as 


ment 


railroads 
ately profitable 
the country is so 
thickly settled.” 
In the early 
American railroading, 
this country was almost en- 
tirely agricultural, and rail- 
roads were being built to- 
ward the west, the railroads 
of those days made every 
effort to secure settlers, ad- 
vertising largely in the’ 
United Kingdom, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, etc. A _ sturdy 
here and settled on the land, to a large 
settlers’ departments of rail 


well and 
days of 
when 


class of agriculturists 


came extent, 
through the efforts of the 
roads. 

Later on, as the country became more and more set- 
tled, the industrial department established, as con- 
tradistinguished from the immigration bureau, by the fact 
that the exclusive business of the former was to secure 
manufacturing plants on the basis of commercial econom- 
ics, in relation to the development of raw material and 
The industrial department dealt with the estab- 


was 


markets. 
lishing of manufactories, the development of 
ers, the opening of mines, etc. 

In several railroads the industrial department is com- 
bined with that of the settlement and agricultural depart- 
but speaking of an industrial department, 
as the one with its main object 
is to secure manufacturing factors that 
enter into the location of such manufacturing plants are: 
raw material, fuel, labor and markets. 

About the time (a little over twenty years ago) that 
the industrial department, appertaining to man- 
ufacturing industries, established, the railroad offi- 
cials themselves knew very little except in a general way 
about the natural resources of the territory and 


water pow- 


ments, such 


which I am connected, 


plants, and the 


strictly 
was 


their 


LUIS JACKSON, 
industrial Commissioner, Erie Railroad. 


development 4 
higher officials 


economic 
few of the 
had a general knowledge of 
the natural resources, so had 
the divisional officials 
their particular divisions, but 
there viewing 
thing as a whole unless on 
happened to come in contact 
with some higher officia 
Furthermore, especially 
the West, the higher officials 
of those days were concerned 
with questions pertaining t 
the expansion of their own 
lines. 

The industrial 
ment was established to fo 
cus industrial information. 
and to advise with 
facturers of specific 
ucts as to suitable locations 
to furnish them with current 
information of a comprehen 
sive nature, dealing with the 
project in its full relation to 
manufacture and commerce 
The industrial department, i: 
addition to giving informa 
tion to manufacturers, keeps 
its own railroad officials ad 
as to the resources of 
the territory, and, by having 
one Official center his atten 
tion on such resources and developments, and disseminate 
information about them, all other officials secure a com- 
prehensive grasp of the industrial possibilities of the rail 
road as a whole. The general officers, with their nume! 
ous current duties, have not always the time to go into 
the merits of the methods of securing specific industries. 
It sometimes takes a year or two to bring about a certain 
development, and the matter has to be followed up. 

The 


entirety. 


about 


was no 


depart 


man 
proc 


vised 


industrial department sees the territory in its 


be able to advise with manufacturers 
in relation to general matters connected with the econo! 

ics of an industry, that is, the 
the labor, the markets, etc. 


individually. It 


It should 


availabl: 
Every project must be judg: 
would not do to 


raw material 


put a common bri 
yard in New York, in the hope of selling common br 


in Chicago, whereas, on the other hand, a silk glove ma 


ufactory could Stat 
labor 
Without thing on too 
plane the industrial department of a railroad is, 
to be to the railroad 
nation. 
Though manufacturing is 
country, it still has an 
industries are 


prosper in United 


could be 
wishing to 


any part of the 


where obtained. 

swing the hig] 
or ous 
what the ministry of commerc. 
to a 
largely developed in tl 
immense field before it. Ma 
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When Freight is Up and Power Down 


Advantage of a Site at Foot of Great Keokuk Dam of Less Importance than a Point Clubs 
Traffic Fxperience Would Discover. 


By CLIFFORD THORNE, Chairman Iowa Railway Commission. 


Last spring I had occa- 
sion to place Mr. Hugh L. 
Cooper, the engineer for the 
Mississippi River Power Co., 
on the stand in a case in- 
volving the reasonableness 
of freight rates between Keo- 
kuk and the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Cooper has built 
more water power than any 
other three men who have 
ever lived on earth. Of all 
men he certainly would esti- 
mate to its full the relative 
mportance of cheap power. 
On the witness stand, under 
oath, he stated certain care- 
ful. estimates which had. been 
made as to the approximate 
cost of power. He estimated 
this cost on a representative 
commodity to be one. and 
two-thirds cents per hundred 
pounds. In other words, ac- 
cording to the sworn testi- 
mony of the builder of the 
famous Keokuk dam, a little 
differential of from four to 
nine cents per hundred 
pounds in freight rates is 
of more importance to Keo 
kuk than the construction of 
the largest dam in the world 
at her very doors at a cost 
of twenty-five million dollars. This dam, now in the 
process of construction, will be capable of furnishing 
power sufficient to support a population of a million peo- 
ple. Whether or not this great structure will mean any- 
thing to Keokuk will depend entirely upon whether she 
is able to secure freight rates on an equality with Quincy. 
If Keokuk were able to give the power free of cost to 
factories that would locate at Keokuk it would pay them 


articular fields We find the phonograph in every farm- 
1ouse throughout the East and West, yet we find but few 
farmhouses equipped with bath tubs, hot and cold water, 
ind sanitary plumbing. I could give numerous instances, 
tut it will suffice to say that in this one instance of sani- 
tary plumbing alone the houses of mankind throughout 
the world open possibilities of a tremendous market. 

The securing of an industry at a good location with 
ill the advantages of modern facilities is the aim of the 
ndustria] department. 

A manufacturer seeking a location can now go direct 
to the industrial department and secure from it the infor- 
mation to enable. him to determine on a location in full 
relation to his project, or the attention of manufacturers 
is called to the possibilities for development. The meth- 


CLIFFORD THORNE, 
Chairman, ltowa Railroad Commission, 


to go to Quincy instead. 
This is a remarkable pres- 
entation of the relative im- 
portance of freight rates in 
industrial development. 

If conditions are  per- 
mitted to remain as they are, 
the Keokuk dam will still be 
located, physically, in the 
river, just where it is now; 
but the power which it cre- 
ates, the real dam, will be 
earried down the river on 
slender wires to Quincy, Han- 
nibal and St. Louis. They 
have already sold 60,000 
horsepower, or about one- 
third of its capacity, under 
contract to serve the indus- 
tries of St. Louis, 

In the sale of many arti- 
cles, the personal element is 
the controlling factor. The 
character of the article you 
are producing, the genius and 
ability of the man at the 
head of the establishment, 
the character of his selling 
force, his acquaintance and 
credit, and many other fac- 
tors, enter into the success 
or failure of a business en- 
terprise; but, other things 
being equal, there is no ques- 
tion but that the _ varia- 
tion in freight rates of a few cents per hundred pounds, 
will dictate the location, and the success or failure of a 
manufacturing enterprise or a jobbing business. 

The careful business man of to-day should keep in 
close touch with the constant changes and developments 
in the rate structure of the country, due to the voluntary 
actions of the carriers, or to the orders made by commis- 
sions and courts, 


ods employed on one railroad and in one section of the 
country may not apply to another, but there remains the 
general principle that organization in any department 
serves a useful end and must therefore, in the long run, 
bring results. 


ASSEMBLING PACKAGES VIOLATES RULE. 

In disposing of the complaint of the Portner Brewing 
Co. vs. the Southern, the Commission decided that the 
assembling of empty beer cases at one point, when the 
filled cases were sent to various points, in order to 
obtain sufficient for return carload shipments, is contrary 
to the Southern Classification rule. The return empty 
package rate applies only from and to points between 
which the original shipment moved. 
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Competition Too Sharp for Slip-Shod Methods 


Constructive Work and Savings,.Equally Important, Demand Attention of Trained Specialists in 
Charge of Traffic of Industrial Corporations 


By H. S. WELTON, President National Traffic College, Chicago. 


dol- 
five 
annual 
hundred 


Fifteen million 
representing 
of an 


three 


lars, 

(5) per cent 
turnover of 
million dollars, was paid by 
a single industry in one 
year to transportation com- 
panies to cover the trans- 
portation expense. It is 
needless to say that this 


represents the “squeal,” the 


having been re- 
minimum 


expense 
duced to its 
through the efforts of a 
highly developed effi- 

cient traffic department. It 

is entirely problematical as 

to what the turnover, or 
proportion of transportation 
expense would have been if 

the traffic department had 

not been an economic fac- 

tor of the business. It may 

be safely stated that the 
expense of its maintenance 

is a relatively small propor- 

tion of the actual saving 
effected. 

The question, “Why is 
a traffic department an eco- 
nomic factor of efficient 
business management,” may 
best be answered by a brief 
outline of the duties of a 
traffic department and that of the 

A traffic manager should jurisdiction 
matters pertaining to transportation, which 
freight, express, passenger and local transportation. By 
“local transportation” is meant the drayage or trucking 
of shipments to local customers as well as deliveries to 
and the receiving of shipments from freight depots and 
warehouses. 

An advantageous rate adjustment is one of the most 
important problems confronting the business man; rates 
which will permit the distribution of products to move 
freely in the widest possible After business 
has passed the breaking point and becomes self-support- 
ing—sometimes before—every effort should be made to 
extend the market and the selling territory. The freight 
rate very often is the direct cause which prevents dis- 
tribution; therefore the greatest problem 
of rate adjustment, not of the lowest 
tors enter into the adjustment of rates and it is 
sonable to believe that the expert traffic manager who 
has made a study of these factors is far better fitted to 
handle such problems than the business man who is 
devoting his time to the development of his business. 

When it is possible to distribute products freely, 
the application of the lowest aggregate charge, 


and 


traffic manager. 


have over all 


includes 


area. any 


becomes one 
rate. Many fac- 
rea- 


rate, or 


H. Ss. WELTON, 
President, National Traffic College. for 


is an important factor. Its 
depends upon 
the packing, marking, de 
scription and naming the 
rate. A shipment 
routed via the authorized 
route. . The declaration of 
invoice valuation on the bill 
of lading or shipping ticket 
and the size of the package 
will often determine the 
Aggre- 
gate charges which are at 
least, if not more, impor- 
tant than the 
are determined by the use 
actual and 
minimum weights, premium, 
deduction, and dunnage al 

and switching 
etc. In 
application in 
of the low- 
or aggregate 
traffic manager 
must make a constant and 
untiring study of the clas 
sifications and tariffs which 


application 


must be 


rate to be applied. 


rate itself, 


of estimated, 


lowances 
charges, order to 
secure the 
every instance 
est rate 


charge, the 


may be used in connection 
with the movement of ship 
ments. Every schedule 
must be closely scrutinized 
additions, changes and 
cancellations of rates, rules 
and regulations which may have bearing or effect 
upon the products shipped by his company. His de- 
partment is able to make a very considerable reduc- 
tion in transportation expense because shipments are 
properly handled in the first instance. The auditing 
of freight bills after a shipment has moved and damage 
good business policy. Less than ten 
collected of the amount which might 
have been saved if proper attention had given 
in the beginning. The traffic manager will see that 
shipments are delivered to a carrier in such shape as 
to make the lowest rate or aggregate charge lawfully 
applicable and will pay freight bills on that basis. 


any 


is done, is not 
per cent may be 
been 


“Service” Created by Traffic Men. 

In many lines of business “Service” is an important 
factor of distribution. Many time contracts in which a 
penalty is involved are made and expedited delivery is 
absolutely prevent loss and perhaps the 
return of a shipment. Customers will always continue 
to order goods after their stock has become exhausted. 
The majority of the transportation lines maintain fast 
freight and package car service. In this day of reg- 
ulated and almost equal freight rates “Service” is the 
chief selling point of the freight solicitor. The traffic 
manager is able to materially reduce transportation ex- 


necessary to 
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pense of express shipments by the use of service facili- 
ties. 

Many commodities, such as grain, lumber, cement 
and coal, are of such a highly competitive nature that 
the cost of transportation is a large proportion of the 
ultimate price to the consumer, and competition resolves 
itself into an ‘advantage or disadvantage of rates. The 
traffic manager keeps the sales department constantly 
up-to-date and informed as to any changes ‘in rates, 
rules or regulations which affect the price of such com- 
modities. A system of freight costs is established which 
shows, at a glance, the advantage or disadvantage in 
rates and this enables the sales department to make 
correct bids and quotations at the proper time. 

The difference in the price of in-bound raw mate- 
rials at point of origin and point of destination is gen- 
erally represented by the cost of transportation. There 
is considerable chance for loss if the purchasing agent 
or buyer depends upon the shipper to use his own 
judgment as to what the cost of transportation amounts 
to. The traffic manager who is working with the pur- 
chasing agent is better qualified to figure the transpor- 
tation cost because he has naturally specialized himself 
in the knowledge of rates on the materials in which 
he is interested. If a difference in price is predicated 
upon a higher rate than that lawfully in effect, the 
buyer is the loser if he does not purchase the shipment 
f. o. b. point of origin. 


Proper Packing a Legal Necessity. 


The traffic manager should be given authority to 
purchase all shipping packages or the material which 
enters into their construction. The proper packing of 
freight shipments in compliance with tariff and classifi- 
cation requirements is a necessity. In Many cases, 
freight will not be accepted for transportation unless 
fully protected in the manner prescribed by the classi- 
fication or tariff schedule. Carriers have been upheld 
in their efforts to reduce loss and damage to shipments 
by the establishment of different rates on the same article 
dependent upon the method of packing. Specific rules 
govern the thickness and quality of lumber which shall 
be used for crating and boxing. Fibre-board, pulp- 
board and double-faced corrugated straw-board boxes 
must meet certain tests and specifications. The purchase 
and use of packaging for transportation is clearly a mat- 
ter pertinent to the duties of the traffic manager, and, 
as its use is governed by definite tariff requirements, 
his views and advice are valuable. He is constantly 
in touch with other traffic men and receives data on 
this subject which would not be secured otherwise. 


Variable Expense of Hauling Demands Trained 
Supervision, 

The drayage, teaming or trucking of shipments is 
a constantly variable expense. Empty hauls should be 
few in number. When consistent, deliveries to transpor- 
tation companies should be made only when the same 
vehicle can return loaded with inbound shipments. The 
traffic manager is able to reduce this expense to a 
minimum figure because his records will indicate at 
all times the shipments to be forwarded and those ready 
for delivery to his company at the freight depots 
or warehouses. 

Claims for loss, damage and overcharge, etc., are a 
source of aggravation and annoyance. It is hardly grat- 
ifying to have a large amount of capital tied up in out- 
standing claims against transportation companies when 
it should be available for the development of business. 


Claims arise from a variety of causes due the negligence 
of the shipper as well ag that of the carrier. The 
traffic manager is chiefly concerned in preventing claims, 
but in the event they must be presented and filed they 
are supported by the necessary documentary evidence 
to insure handling with reasonable despatch. 

The traffic manager because of his knowledge of 
conditions of the transportation business and by virtue 
of his dealings with transportation officials, is the logical 
man to handle sales with the transportation companies 
who are the largest single buyers of merchandise in 
the world. 

As in other professions there are many grades of 
efficiency among traffic managers. Some of them: lack 
almost altogether” a knowledge of commercial] condi- 
tions and the part they must play to make themselves 
fit into a business as an economic factor. Others have 
a very limited knowledge of transportation work, their 
education having been confined to local freight office 
work and perhaps the quotation of rates. Some traffic 
managers are severely handicapped by their lack of 
knowledge of transportation conditions because they have 
been advanced to the position from that of shipping 
clerk. 

The traffic manager must be versatile and a man 
who can adapt himself to many conditions, thereby 
making himself a real asset to the business. The limit 
of his usefulness, or opportunity for advancement, re- 
mains untold for there is no limit—it depends upon 
the man. 


TAP LINE CONFERENCES CONTINUE 


The indications are that the tap line conferences, 
which were begun on Monday, will continue until late 
Saturday evening. Practically every small railroad in- 
volved in the orders has been heard, either orally or by 
letter, chiefly in an effort to establish that it is a common 
carrier, and, therefore, entitled to more than the Commis- 
sion indicated a willingness to grant. 





The Anderson & Saline River made a particularly 
strong attempt to better its status, using nearly a whole 
day in the presentation of facts. It asserted that under 
its new ownership, which is not a lumber interest at all, 
it has been rescued from bankruptcy. Judge Garwood made 
a statement for the Groveton, Lufkin & Northern, in which 
he said: 


“This road is not in any sense a plant facility. The 
Texas railroad commission has authorized a bond issue 
by this company, and that commission, after investigation, 
decided that the physical value of its property is $487,000, 
or at the rate of $23,000 a mile. The road is claimed to 
be superior in physical construction to the trunk lines 
with which it connects. It has an entirely separate or- 
ganization from that of the Trinity County Lumber Co. 
The road carries more freight from and to Lufkin than 
does the M. K. & T., according to statistics submitted by 
its representatives. Under all the circumstances, they 
feel that this road is entitled to fair divisions on lumber 
and all other commodities.” 


Other cases taken up in order were: Central of Ar- 
kansas, the Thornton & Alexandria, Victoria, Fisher & 
Western, Zwolle & Eastern, Jefferson & Northwestern, 
Alabama Central, Fernwood & Gulf, Kentwood & Eastern, 
Kentwood, Greensburg & Southwestern, Liberty & White, 
Natchez, Columbia & Mobile, New Orleans, Natalbany & 
Natchez, and the Washington & Choctaw. 
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Sending Freight Around Chicago. 


Lines and Yards that Afford Relief to Chicago by Caring for Through Freight Outside 
the Congested District. 


As in the days of the Roman Empire, all highways 
led to Rome, so to-day all railroads lead to Chicago. 
It is the hub of the railroad world. Twenty-five trunk 
line railroads and numerous steamship lines terminate 
and, in addition, fifteen belt line and switching 
roads operate in the Chicago district. All important 
trunk line railroads of the country are seeking to reach 
Chicago either by acquiring roads already having an 
entrance, as in the case of the Frisco acquiring the 
Cc. & E. L; the Soo Line the Wisconsin Central, or 
through strong alliances, as in the case of the Union 
Pacific. These conditions and geographical advantages 
make Chicago the chief rate basing point in the country 
and, logically, the principal gateway for through traffic. 
Unfortunately, through force of habit, the trunk line 
railroads and shippers generally, as F. Zimmerman, 
general freight agent Indiana Harbor’ Belt, lucidly puts 
it, “are inclined to send traffic through the hole of the 
hub instead of passing it around the rim.” The fact 
is too often overlooked that Chicago has grown with 
leaps and bounds until the time has come when it is a 
menace to both local and through traffic to pass freight 
going beyond Chicago through the heart of the city. 


here, 


The more than four million loaded cars handled in 
Chicago annually and which is constantly increasing, 
together with the enormous passenger traffic, has over- 
taxed all present and available facilities within the 
elevated railroad sections of Chicago. The trunk line 
railroads need their terminals and more, too, upon which 
to handle their ever increasing passenger traffic; and 
freight business having origin or destination in Chicago. 
The average Chicago suburbanite connot fully compre- 
hend why he is held out and delayed in getting into the 
depot in the morning because he has no conception of 
the literally hundreds of passenger trains arriving at 
every depot and the corresponding number of departures, 
All these trains back out to the coach yards and have 
to be sent in again, thus further congesting the already 
‘overtaxed railroad tracks. One naturally asks why, there- 
fore, seek to force freight traffic that does not have to 
go that way through such a maze? The answer is, “that 
hire, demoralized delays to local freight, 
ference with business, and other 
lost sight of in the rairoad company’s general expenses, 
while the actual cash outlay of a few dollars 
belt that might relieve them, looms up 
definite making it for the belt 
solicitors broadcast over the 
through freight, 
movement of his goods, to 
quick dispatch for his 
relief to the Chicago 


engine inter- 


passenger evils, are 
per car 
to some line, 


as a expense,” necessary 


send their freight 
country urging the 
only interested in 
use their lines, 
shipments and giving 
shipper and public. 


lines to 
shipper of who is 

the quick 
thus obtaining 
necessary 


There grew out of the deplorable conditions of the 
winter of 1909-10 what is known as the Terminal Offi- 
cials’ Association of Chicago, composed of trainmasters, 
yardmasters and other operating officials having to do 
with the actual handling of freight in the Chicago dis- 
trict. These men, apparently, in desperation resolved 
they would not go through another winter without mak- 
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ing some effort to relieve the situation beforehand. Aft 
a careful consideration of all the conditions and a thor 
investigation, personal inspection of all Chicago 
railroad facilities and numerous meetings, they made 
recommendations to their higher operating officials as 
embodied in a report of their meeting held on Sept 
13, 1910. The following is quoted from that report: 

“The necessity for relieving the down-town facilitie 
of freight traffic is beyond dispute. The question of 
determining the best mears of accomplishing this relief 
is the purpose of this committee. Certain of the traffic 
as freight-house carload business fo! 

located in the district, must neces- 
use these overtaxed and no relief can 
be looked for from this Relief, 
must come from the shiftirg of the interchange traffic 

“Statistics show that there are now being received in 
Chicago approximately four million loaded cars 
of which about 775,000 loads is business moving to points 
beyond Chicago. About an equal amount is interchange 
business destined to points within, Chicago. It is appar 
ent that relief from the crowded conditions in Chicago, 
not only now, but in the future, must be obtained by) 
separating the interchange business moving through Chi- 
cago from the interchange business destined to local points 
within the city. 

“It is our judgment that the inside yards of the cit) 
can now take care properly of not more than the inte 
change business destined to Chicago proper, and that 
such yards should not be burdened with the business 
moving to points beyond Chicago. We recommend that 
all lines having interchange freight to deliver, make a 
separation of through and local business and that the) 
make their deliveries to connecting lines through chan 
nels that will keep these two classes of business sepa! 
ate.” 

This means that the men behind the guns, 
know what they are talking about, say in substance that 
the trunk line railroads of Chicago have all they can 
do to take care of passenger and local freight business 
on, their terminals, and that interchange business 
should be sent through other mediums. The interchanez: 
business destined to points within Chicago amounts to 
three-quarters of a million loads or more annually with 
relatively corresponding empties and is more than enoug! 
to keep mediums and the 
have more than they can do to accommodate that, lea 
ing for the belts 
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congestion in and around Chicago by the revival of th« 
old Stickney project, now known as Clearing. The pro] 
erty was the Chicago Union Transfer ‘ 
to the Chicago & Western Indiana for a considerati 
of approximately $5,000,000. After this acquisition | 
road was leased, together with the Belt division of the 
Chicago & Western Indiana, to the Belt Railway of C 
cago, which is owned by the following 12 roads: 
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illinois, Chesapeake & Ohio, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quiney, Chicago, Indiana & Louisville, Chicago, Rock 
island & Pacific, Erie, Grand Trunk, Illinois Central, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, Pennsylvania 
Lines and the Wabash. 

The Chicago Clearing Yards comprise some 100 miles 
of track, built on the gravity switching system, with 
electrically controlled switches and all appurtenarces 
necessary for a complete plan for sorting and breaking 
up trains. It is planned for the railroads to use this 
property to exchange their cars in substantially the 
same way the banks of this city exchange their checks 
through the Chicago Clearing house. This plan will 
greatly expedite traffic, very much simplify the present 
methods, and will relieve the congested district of the 
city. 

Toe magnitude of the tract transferred through this 
transaction will be appreciated when it is realized that 





Des Plaines Valley Liné, Chicago & Northwestern. 


there is room for some 600 or 700 miles of track, as 
much as six times the area of the present yard which 
is now by. far the largest in the vicinity of Chicago. 
This should take care of the growth for many years to 
come, 

The Clearing yard scheme was conceived by H. H. 
Porter, who was from the fifties initimately connected 
with the railroad development of Chicago and the north- 
west, and while the working out of his plans was de- 
layed until after his death, the plan that is now to be 
immediately carried out was foreseen by him many 
years ago. He appreciated that it was ahead of the 
times, but he and his associates had the courage to 
spend millions of dollars in the building of the Chicago 
Clearing Yards, thereby making the present plan in its 
entire scope a possibility. W. H. Lyford is entitled to 
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credit for the immediate carrying out of this plan in 
the interests of the Belt Railway of Chicago and the 
roads now owning and to immediately become interested 
in the Belt Railway. 

Attention has lately been called to this property 
by the location of the immense plant of the Corn Prod- 
ucts xefining Co. This company purchased 100 acres of 
land here and have spent some $10,000,000 in the erec- 
tion of the largest and most modern starch and glucose 
plant in the world, constructed entirely of steel and 
reinforced concrete. In addition to this plant there have 
been located, adjacent to the Chicago Clearing Yards, 
the following industries: Amalgamated Roofing Co., 
American Concrete Pile & Pipe Co., Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co., Bestwall Manufacturing Co., Com- 
mercial Chemical Co, Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Cook Engineering & Construction Co., J. H. Flick 
Construction Co., Goodwin Car Co., Merchants’ Steel 
& Supply Co., Nash-Dowdle Co., North Western Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Ohmiac Manufacturing Co., Arthur 
J. O’Leary & Son, Peabody Coal Co., Potter-Winslow Co., 
Raven Mining Co., and the Whitaker Manufacturing Co., 
and negotiations have just been closed with two others 
whose names are withheld, and others are in process of 
negotiation. 

The carrying through of this plan will have a great 
bearing on the development of the southwestern part 
of the city and the territory adjacent thereto, as Clear- 
ing will become the great freight center of the Chicago 
district, where traffic will flow with the least resistance 
and where shippers will secure the cheapest possible 
transportation costs, and service which cannot be 
equaled anywhere in the Chicago district. 


The adjacent property owned by the Chicago Clear- 
ing Land Association, comprising some 3,500 acres of 
land, is being developed by the association as an indus- 
trial district. A complete water and sewer system, elec- 
tric light and power plant, and gas mains have already 
been constructed, and with the splendid shipping facili- 
ties which will be provided under the railway scheme 
just consummated, this section will make rapid strides 
in its industrial development and become very shortly 
the great factory and warehouse center, not only of the 
Cheago zone but of the entire middle west. 

The significance of this purchase and the degree of 
relief that should be afforded Chicago will be appre- 
ciated when it is realized that the Belt Railway is to-day 
handling in the neighborhood of four thousand cars per 
day, and that it is expected this arrangement will very 
shortly increase this traffic. 

It is the intention to practically re-build and rear- 
range the Clearing yards, forming at that point a general 
receiving yard for the roads owning the Belt and such 
others as may desire to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity it offers. The system of operating the roads will 
be for each of. the roads to run into Clearing over the 
rails of the Belt Railway. When the cars have reached 
Clearing they will be switched up and classified by 
the Belt Railway and each of the roads will take from 
Clearing the cars which have been delivered there for 
them. Ultimately it is anticipated that road trains will 
be made up at Clearing, thus obviating. delays incident 
to taking the cars to the yards and re-handling. Proba- 
bly the greatest advantage which will accrue to the rail- 
roads will be the elimination of congestion in their 
down-town. terminals by diverting all business, except 
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that which belongs properly to Chicago, from these tions in the terminal situation, the result will be 
yards. The chief benefits to the shippers will be the unification of facilities which will make the Chicago 
improvement in service and elimination of delays due gateway not only the greatest railway termina! in, the 
to getting the cars through the congested terminals. world, but also the best handled. 

It is also the intention to establish at Clearing a For the foregoing information and statement of pur 
less than carload transfer station at which not only poses, THE TRAFFIC WoRLD is under obligation to W. H. 
through shipments will be handled, but also the large Lyford, who managed the legal] and financial end of the 
volume of business handled in trap cars, which are now deal, and to Frank A. Spink, traffic manager of the 
loaded at industries and switched to the down-town Chicago & Western Indiana and Belt Railway. 
freight houses, will be handled at this point, thereby F, A. Delano, president of the Wabash and for years 
reducing to a very large extent the number of cars an advocate of consistent plans for the relief of Chi 
switched in. the central district and eliminating to a cago’s freight congestion, though stating that it is a lit 
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large extent much of the congestion at the local freight tle early to say what will be accomplished, gives the 
houses, due to their overcrowded condition. This will be following brief outline: 
of immense value to the Chicago shippers in the item “A great deal of study is being given to this ques- 
of teaming expense. Today teams stand around the tion and we hope, within the next year, to work out 
freight houses for hours waiting an opportunity to be plans not only for carload interchange, but also for inter- 
unloaded. If the business in these houses is reduced change of L. C. L. freight. The latter should be based 
by the elimination of the trap car tonnage it will do on the same general idea as the Minnesota Transfer, 
much toward enabling the roads more promptly and which has existed for a good many years between roads 
properly to handle business that legitimately belongs at interchanging business at Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
local freight houses. Of course, our problem is a good deal larger here and, 
It is difficult to suggest the future possibilities of therefore, a good deal more difficult to be worked out, 
the scheme, but if it is handled along the lines that but I believe it can be done.” 
are now mapped out and there continues the spirit of co- In a previous issue also has been given an account 
operation and genuine effort to bring about better condi- of the extensive improvements which the Chicago & 
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North Western has been making in its train yards at 


Proviso, and the Des Plaines Valley line. Frank P. 
Eyman, assistant freight traffic manager, has given us 
a statement in regard to these improvements, from which 
the following is taken: 

“The company has located at Proviso, a point 13 
miles west of Chicago at the intersection of the Indiana 
Belt Railroad (in which the North Western owns a one- 
fifth interest), a very large receiving and classification 
yard. It contains 50 miles of side tracks, 58-stal] modern 
engine house with all the latest facilities in connection 
therewith, and as has been expressed before, the yard is 
constructed for the purpose of dispatching freight and 
not for storage purposes. 

‘The North Western Co. has just completed its Des 
Plaines Valley Railway, which leaves this yard for the 
northeast, intersecting its St. Paul-Minneapolis and 
Duluth lines at Des Plaines and its Milwaukee, Fox 
River Valley and Lake Superior lines at a point about 
opposite Highland Park. 

The entire tract of land included in the new yards 
covers. 772.36 acres, of which 250 acres is now covered 
by tracks. There are four separate sets of tracks, 
Yard No. 1 including 14.89 miles; Yard No. 2, 10.67 
miles; Yard No. 3, 12.98 miles; and Yard No. 4, 9.71 
miles, with three miles of repair track, 3.91 miles of 
engine house leads and 1.01 miles connecting with the 
Indiana Harbor Belt. The completed new yards com- 
prise 56.16 miles of track, with a total capacity of 2,750 
freight cars. 

“North Western has also completed and is occupying 
a similarly located yard at Butler, about six miles west 
of Milwaukee, where all its numerous freight divisions 
entering Milwaukee center, thereby making it possible 
for freight from all points north and northwest on this 
company’s lines en route east to pursue an unbroken 
journey without delays through what is usually the 
congested districts in both Milwaukee and Chicago. 
It is not an extravagant statement to say that at least 
48 hours is saved on every carload of freight handled 
by the North Western through its Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago terminals as compared with other railroads who 
have not made similar expenditures for the purpose of 
Saving delay.” 

One of the important means for the handling of 
freight around instead of through Chicago is the Indiana 
Harbor Belt. This constitutes practically the outer rim 
of what is known as the “Chicago district,” and is a 
convenient medium for the interchange of traffic. It is 
a double track, stone ballasted speedway connecting 
advantageously with the twenty-five trunk lines entering 
Chicago. The Indiana Harbor Belt is operating special 
train service and will accept carload dead freight ship 
ments up to 3:00 p. m. of each day from its northern 
and western connections and effect delivery upon the 
same day to eastern and southern roads in time for 
movement on their fast merchandise trains. In like 
manner, carload shipments received from eastern and 
southern connections in the morning will be delivered 
upon the same day to western and northern connections 
in time for movement on their fast merchandise trains. 
Perishable shipments are handled under special schedule. 
As all important trunk line freight trains arrive in the 
morning and depart in the evening, this means con- 
tinuous through service. 

Certain special advantages possessed by the Indiana 
Harbor line are set forth in a letter from George Han- 
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nauer, general manager, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing: 

This line is just about on the edge of the zone of 
the electrification study; the interchange portion of the 
line is outside of the possible zone of track elevation 
and electrification; that the C. & N. W. and C. M. & St. P. 
have recently located large outside terminals adjacent to 
the line and the Rock Island, C. & E. I., Monon, Brie, C, I. 
& S., and Michigan Central already have such yards and 
the Lake Skhere—owns a site for such a yard at Millers. 
Other lines contemplate locating similar terminals out- 
side. Every terminal of this kind that is added makes 
the line more logical for the handling of through bus- 
iness. 

These large terminals, in some cases are, and in 
all cases can be, equipped with humps, capable of mak- 
ing a large number of classifications. If this is done, 
ideal conditions will be brought about as follows: 


On arrival of a train in the trunk line’s outer yard, 
it will be promptly shoved over the hump and classified. 
A track will be assigned for each of the principal con- 
nections of the trunk line and freight for each line 
humped into the proper track; thereupon, the Indiana 
Harbor Belt transfer engines double these cars together 
in solid trains and run them to the yards of the con- 
nections. A study of the map will show that certain 
connections are grouped at Indiana Harbor, others at 
Hammond, others at Blue Island, others near Argo and 
others near Proviso, enabling the running of freight for 
several lines in one train and making direct delivery of 
each in. a very short time. Such a delivery would put 
the cars into the principal terminal of the receiving 
line, where they would be classified and made up into 
trains. Inasmuch as all important freight arrives early 
in the morning and important trains leave in the even- 
ing, such mode of handling would insure freight going 
forward from Chicago on the same day it arrives here. 


It is Mr. Hannauer’s belief that this is by far the 
most effective means of transferring cars, preferable to 
any central interchange yard in which the cars would 
receive an additional handling, therefore sustain addi- 
tional delay. It will enable each line to keep full 
control of its own business, except during the brief time 
that the transfer engine hauls it from one road to 
the other. 


If the conditions justified, arrangements might be 
made whereby roads might haul their own freight from 
their outer yard to the outer yards of their connections, 
although probably this would not be as economical as 
it would be if “common” engines did the transferring. 

The L. C. L. through transfer business should also 
be handled in this way. Large units should be estab- 
lished, similar to the one that is contemplated at Gibson. 
These units should be located near the outside terminals 
where land is cheap and convenient to the outer lines 
so that the interchange between connections could be 
effected without coming in contact with the city and 
its congestion. 

With the Chicago rate basis extended over the whole 
of the interchange line, ample and cheap land is provided 
for industrial development of Chicago. Not only will 
the manufacturer escape the high land values, the smoke 
annoyances, high taxation and the cramped site condi- 
tions, but he will escape the congestion of traffic that 
cannot be avoided within the city. 


In the heart of Chicago, it is not a question of what 
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the railroads ought to or should do, or would like to 
do towards extending their facilities, but it is a question 
of what it is physcally possble for them to do. Hemmed 
in, on all sides by costly improvements, and by streets, 
and handicapped by public opinion that opposes any 
railroad extensions on municipal property, there is really 
nothing to do but take care of railroad and industrial 
expansion outside of the city limits. 

While the residential development has not taken 
up the entire territory within the city, it is making giant 
strides in that direction and within a very few years 
will be pressing the railroads everywhere. 

Chicago, proper, will continue to grow as a place 
of residence, as a trading place, as a place of amusement, 
and of intensive manufacturing, and, of course, will con- 
tinue to grow further by extending its limits, but land val- 
ues for the other purposes mentioned will make its property 
more valuable than the railroad or the manufacturer who 
requires large land space can afford. 

Constantly improving transportation facilities will, 
of course, contribute to the expansion of the industrial 
and railroad territory. 

Chicago’s geographical location makes it the logical 
gateway for traffic between the East and West; between 
the rail and the lake—the latter will be provided for 
by large trans-shipping ports at some outlying point like 
Indiana Harbor. Such a vast volume of traffic it would 
simply be impossible to attempt to bring through a great 
city like Uhicago, nor will there probably ever be any 
notion of dragging it up and down the river in boats. 
The use of the river must be confined to serving Chicago 
proper and not to through shipping business of the coun- 
try. If the latter was carried on the river, it would 
soon reach proportions that would make the river traffic 
a nuisance and keep the drawbridges up, most of the 
time. 

There is a vast business that is local to Chicago 
and the next ten years will seé every existing railroad 
facility in the city, and including the Clearing yard prop- 
erty, taxed to its utmost to take care of this traffic. 
Expansion in. Chicago local business will have to be 
taken care of by additions to the Clearing lay-out and 
by help from outer lines. 

The Chicago, Indiana & Southern, Kankakee divi- 
sion, formerly the I. I. & IL. is a belt line farther out 
that contributes very extensively to the relief of Chi- 
cago, and could, doubtless, be made even more effective 
in this direction. 


OMNIBUS TARIFFS TO BRISTOL, VA. 


Examiner Ward Prouty, on January 18, held a hearing 
on ‘the petition of the Southern and the Norfolk & West- 
ern, defendants in the complaint of the United States 
Leather Co. and others, to be allowed to withdraw from 
what they call the omnibus tariff naming rates to Bristol, 
Tenn.-Va., on the ground that the Commission, inadvert- 
ently had ordered them to maintain a rate to Bristol 
that is too low. The Southern takes the position that 
it should be allowed to withdraw from that traffic, and 
the Norfolk & Western contended at this hearing that 
it was never interested in the original complaint. 

A. B. Hayes, attorney for the complainants, was not 
particularly opposed to the withdrawal, lest the carriers 
later name higher rates to Bristol, in which event the 
higher rates might be cited to. the prejudice of com- 
plaints he has made against rates to other points. His 
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clients are not particularly interested in the Bristol rates 
but they do not want the possibly higher rates to be used 
against them. 

That was the main question involved. The other was 
as to reparation. The accounts have not been checked 
up in the way they should have been, and complainants 
think they are entitled to additional awards. Lincoln 
Green was the witness for the railroads, and Traffic Man 
ager W. R. Campbell of the Union Tanning Co. for 
principal complainants. 

Mr. Hayes took the position that the proposed wit 
drawal should not be allowed to affect the question ot 
reparation for shipments on the Bristol rate, even if the 
Commission “inadvertently” made an order requiring a 
too low rate to Bristol, as alleged in the petition. 


DEMURRAGE RE-HEARING GRANTED 


The petition for a rehearing in the matter of the com 
plaint of the Standard Oil Company against the Illinois 
Central has been granted. 

A rehearing has been granted the Galveston Commer 
cial Association in the matter of its complaint against the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, on the following grounds: 

First. That the tariff demurrage rules on file previous 
to the date of the Commission’s decision were not correct}; 
applied, and that demurrage was unlawfully collected 
thereunder. They will be allowed to introduce further tes 
timony, but in granting this motion, the Commission ven 
tures no opinion as to whether or not such damages are 
recoverable under the original petition. They will also 
be heard further on the contention that the Galveston 
Wharf Company was not made a party to the demurrage 
tariffs under which demurrage was collected and that, as a 
matter of fact, demurrage was assessed against cars stand 
ing upon the tracks of that company. 

The petition of the Globe Milling Co. for a rehearing 
in its complaint No. 3945 vs. the Chicago, Milwaukee & St 
Paul has been denied, as has been that of R. P. Koenig & 
Co., No. 3965, vs. the same carrier, 

The petition of the Memphis Freight Bureau for a re 
hearing on its No. 4062 vs. the St. Louis & San Francisco 
has also been denied. 

The complaint of the Fitzsimmons-Palmer Co. vs 
Florida East Coast, No. 4365, has been dismissed upon the 
satisfaction of the demand for reparation of overcharge 
on a carload of tomatoes from Hallanddale, Fla., to Minne 
apolis. 

The complaint of the Washington Mill Co., No. 5106 
vs. Oregon-Washington R. R. and Navigation Co. has 
been dismissed at the request of the complainant. 

The complaint of the Brittingham & Young Co.,. No 
1292, vs. the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul was assigned 
for hearing on June 14, 1912. As complainant failed to ap 
pear, the complaint has been dismissed. 

Complaint No. 5261, Wright & Wilhelmy Co. vs. Chi 
cago Great Western, has been dismissed on motion of the 
complainant, 

No. 5771, A. M. McLaughlin & Son vs. the Nashville 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, has also been dismissed. 

The Commission has granted reparation in No 
4401, Wilson Bros. vs. the Delaware, Lackawanna & West 
ern, of $398, as reparation for unlawful track storagé 
charges. 

A supplemental order has been issued in No, 4236, Cof 
fin’s Box and Lumber Co. vs, Chicago & N. W. et al., to 
correct an error of $12.46, which sum is awarded to th: 
complainant. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


KNITTING-FACTORY PRODUCTS 


OPINION NO. 2116 
634.) 


1. & S. DOCKET NO. 128 


(25 I. C. C. Rep., P. 


Submitted Nov. 21, 1912. Decided Jan. 7, 1913. 
advance the joint rates 
on knitting-factory products in any quantity from Chicago 
and nearby points to Little Rock, Fort Smith and certain 
other Arkansas points and cancel] the proportional rates on 
these products from Memphis to the same destinations ap- 
plying on traffic from southeastern points, leaving in effect 
from many southeastern points the through first-class rates 
constructed on a differential basis over St. Louis and leav- 
ing in effect from other southeastern points combination 
rates of which the factors west of the river are the first- 
class rates from ‘Memphis; Held, The proposed advances are 
justified. Order of suspension vacated. 


Rockford 


The tariff schedules under suspension 


<,* i Manufacturers’ and Ship- 
pers’ Association. 

A. R. Bragg and C. D. Mowen for Fort Smith Traffic 
Bureau and Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little Rock, 
Ark., and others. 

Fred H. Wood for St. Louis & San 
road Co. and Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co. 

F. A, Leland for the Arkansas lines. 

Fred G. Wright and Henry G. Herbel for 
Pacific Railway Co.; St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern Railway Co.; Texas & Pacific Railway Inter- 
national & Great Northern Railway Co., and Arkansas 
Central Railway Co. 

George E. Schnitzer for 
Pacific Railway Co. 

Report of the Commission. 
LANE, Commissioner: 
q Advances in the rates on knitting-factory products in 
any quantity made wholly of cotton, from two distinct 
territories to Little Rock, Fort Smith and other Arkansas 
points taking the same rates, are the subject of this in- 


Bather for 


Francisco Rail- 


Missouri 


Co.; 


Chicago, Rock Island & 


vestigation. 

The present Chicago, Rockford, De Kalb, 
Kankakee and Kewanee, Ill., to Little Rock is 90 cents, 
and to Fort Smith is $1; the present rate from Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to Little Rock is 92 cents, and to Fort 
Smith is $1.02; the present rate from Waupun, Wis., to 
Little Rock is $1.07, and to Fort Smith is $1.17. These 
rates from the above points, which will hereafter be re- 
ferred to as Chicago territory, are joint rates which are 
just equal to the sums of the commodity rates from 
these points to Memphis, Tenn., and a proportional rate 
of 50 cents from Memphis to Little Rock and 60 cents 
to Fort Smith. It is proposed to cancel these joint rates 
and establish in their place joint rates equal to the sums 
of the present commodity rates to Memphis and the 
first-class rate from Memphis to Little Rock of 70 cents 
and a rate 10 cents higher to Fort Smith. Thus it will 
be seen that the proposed advances will involve an in- 
crease of 20 cents in the present joint rates. While the 
present and advanced rates are made under the influ- 
ence of the above-mentioned combinations on Memphis, 
this traffic all moves through the St. Louis gateway. 

The points in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida not 
having joint rates to the Arkansas points in question 
are made by combinations of commodity rates to Mem- 
phis and the proportional rates above referred to from 
Memphis to destination. It is proposed to advance these 
through rates by canceling the application of the pro- 


rate from 


present rates from 
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portional rates, leaving in effect either the through class 
rates from southeastern points made on a differential 
basis over St. Louis, or, in the case of southeastern 
points not taking the differential class rates, leaving in 
effect combinations of the present commodity rates to 
Memphis and the first-class rate of 70 cents from Mem. 
phis to Little Rock, and $1 from Memphis to Fort Smith. 
The advances in the through rates from southeastern 
points thus produced range from 8 to 40 cents, 
Reducing the problem before us to its simplest 
terms, what the carriers propose to do is to advance the 
joint rates on knitting-factory products from Chicago and 
nearby points to the destinations in question, and in 
order to maintain as far as possible the present relation 
of rates applying from competitive producing points they 
are at the same time canceling the proportional 
applying from Memphis on knitting-factory products orig- 
inating in the Southeast, leaving in effect from Memphis 
only the and the through 
from southeastern territory are also advanced. 


rates 


first-class rates, thus rates 
the carriers for making the pro- 
Chicago territory rests on two 
grounds: (1) That the rates are anomalous 
and endanger the whole making rates from 
points east to points west of the river; (2) that dealers 
in knitting-factory products located at St. Louis have 
complained of violations of the third and fourth sections 
resulting from the fact that the rates from 
Rock and Fort Smith are higher than 
the rates from to these points, and to correct 
this condition it is either to reduce the rates 
from St. Louis or to make these advances from Chicago 
The course is adopted, it is said, be- 
more in harmony with the established rate 
involves no loss of revenue. 


The justification of 
posed advances from 
present 
system of 


of the act 
St. Louis to Little 
Chicago 
necessary 
territory. latter 
cause it is 
structure and 

That we may clearly understand the first proposition 
relied upon by the carriers it will be necessary to out- 
line the usual basis on which rates are made from points 
of the Mississippi to in southwestern terri- 
includes Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Class and commodity rates from east of the 
river 


east points 


tory which 
Louisiana. 
these states west. of the are 


differential 


river to points in 
commonly made on a 
The differential varies with the point of origin and the 
class or commodity involved. Knitting-factory products 
are rated as first class in Official, Western and Southern 
classifications. The first-class differential from points in 
Chicago territory is 20 cents over the first-class rates 
from St. Louis. The first-class rate from St. Louis to 
Little Rock is $1, and to Fort Smith is $1.10. There- 
fore the rates on knitting-factory products from Chicago 
Little Rock would be $1.20 and to Fort 
Smith $1.30 if made on the differential basis. Since 
knitting-factory products commonly move on this basis 
to points west of the river, it is contended that the com- 
modity rates now in question are exceptional and their 
continuance to these Arkansas points will lead other 
points west of the river to demand similar rates. The 
influence of these rates on other rates is feared, par- 
ticularly, it is said, because they are so low. In support 
of this statement the carriers filed an exhibit showing 
that the through rates from Chicago and southwestern 
points to Fort Smith and Little Rock are relatively 


basis over St. Louis. 


territory to 
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much lower than -the rates from the former points to 
Kansas City, Mo.; Wichita, Kan.; Muskogee, Oklahoma 
City and other points in Oklahoma. 

The present joint rates from Chicago territory are 
unduly low, it is urged, because they were introduced 
under a misapprehension. These rates, as we have seen, 
are just equal to the sums of the commodity rates from 
Chicago points to Memphis and the proportional rates 
from Memphis to destination. These joint rates, the 
carriers say, were established on the assumption that 
the proportional rates from Memphis were applicable on, 
traffic originating in Chicago territory, whereas the ap- 
plication of the latter rates is expressly limited to traffic 
originating in the Southeast. Furthermore the carriers 
urge that the 40-cent rate from Chicago to Memphis is 
abnormally low. A comparison of this rate even with 
other commodity rates applying east of the river demon- 
strates that it produces lower ton-mile earnings than any 
other rate on knitting-factory products that has been 
called to our attention. The carriers insist that while 
there are published through rates on these products 
from points east to points west of the river lower than 
the through first-class rates, these are due solely to the 
commodity rates applying east of the river which enter 
into the through rates. The through rates now in ques- 
tion from Chicago territory and from the Southeast to 
these Arkansas points, it is urged, are the only ones 
in which the factor west of the river is less than the 
first-class rate except in the case of through rates from 
Virginia, Carolina and Atlantic seaboard points which 
have resulted from water competition. The objectors 
reply that while it is true that rates on knitting-factory 
products from points east to points west of the river 
are commomny first-class rates made on the differential 
basis over St. Louis or combinations of which the factor 
west of the river is the first-class rate, yet the through 
rates now in question are by no means anomalous, and 
as evidence of this they point to the large number of 
“miscellaneous commodity rates’ which are exceptions 
to the class differential basis. 

The second proposition relied on by the carriers as 
justification for making these advances from Chicago 
territory is that the present relation of rates is prima 
facie unlawful, and as between two alternatives for cor- 
recting the situation they have chosen the one which 
would not reduce their revenues and would be, they 
allege, most in harmony with the general rate structure. 
Before deciding on the proposed advances they state 
that they carefully considered the plan of so reducing 
the rates from St. Louis that the fourth section violation 
would be removed and a relation of rates satisfactory to 
the St. Louis jobbers established. This plan they found 
objectionable because the rates from St. Louis are bas- 
ing rates from all defined territories, so that a reduction 
of these rates would involve the reduction of a large 
number of other rates based on them. This, the car- 
riers insist, would cause a reduction in revenue which, in 
view of their present financial condition, they cannot 
afford to make. Furthermore, it is urged that if the 
rates on knitting-factory products from St. Louis to the 
Arkansas points in question were reduced below first 
class this would be another departure from the almost 
uniform practice of charging first-class rates on these 
products west of the river, and would give other points 
throughout Southwestern and Western Trunk Line terri- 
tories the right to demand similar commodity rates. If 
commodity rates were accorded to other southwestern 


points, then it is pointed out, Little Rock and Fort Smith 
would be worse off than under the proposed rates, which 
permit Little Rock and Fort Smith to retain part of their 
present advantage, since the advanced rates are some- 
what lower than the through first-class rates applying 
to other southwestern points. Accordingly, in considera- 
tion of the interests of Fort Smith and Little Rock, as 
well as of their own interests, the carriers, say, they de- 
cided that reduction of the rates from St. Louis was in- 
advisable. 

The only course remaining was to advance the rates 
from Chicago territory to the Arkansas points in ques- 
tion. The normal manner of doing this would be to put 
these rates on the usual class differential basis; that is, 
make them 20 cents higher than the first-class rates 
from St. Louis. But this basis was not feasible on ac- 
count of the low commodity rate of 40 cents from Chi- 
cago to Memphis, which, added to the first-class rate 
from Memphis, would make a lower combination than 
the class differential applying through St. Louis. There- 
fore in order to encourage the movement of this traffic 
through the St. Louis gateway it was necessary to make 
the through rate from Chicago to Little Rock on the 
Memphis combination and to make the rate to Fort 
Smith 10 cents higher. These advances, it is said, bring 
the rates from Chicago territory as much into harmony 
with the general rate structure as possible and correct 
the violation. of the third and fourth sections by making 
the rates from Chicago territory higher than those from 
St. Louis. 

The justification offered for making the proposed ad- 
vances in the through rates from the Southeast by can- 
celing the proportional rates from Memphis is that these 
proportional rates should never have been applied on 
traffic from the Southeast. They were originally intro- 
duced under the stress of water competition, to apply on. 
traffic from Virginia, the Carolinas and Atlantic seaboard 
points, but water competition did not affect the rates 
from the Southeast and no reason is known why these 
low rates were ever applied on traffic from this territory. The 
usual basis of making rates from southeastern points is 
by a differential over St. Louis or by combination on 
Memphis, and _ since knitting-factory products almost 
without exception move on first-class rates west of the 
river the normal practice would be for these commodi- 
ties from the Southeast to move to Little Rock and Fort 
Smith on the first-class differential rates if applicable, 
or, if not, then on combinations in which the factor west 
of the river would be the first-class rate. To pursue any 
other course, the carriers urge, is to discriminate in 
favor of Fort Smith and Little Rock and against all 
other points in southwestern territory. 

Furthermore, it is evident that if the advances pro- 
poscu, from Chicago territory are to be allowed these 
advances from the Southeast are necessary to maintain 
so far as possible the existing relation of rates from 
producing points in these competing territories. 

The proposed advances from Chicago territory and 
also those from southeastern points are objected to by 
the jobbing interests of Fort Smith and Little Rock. 
They urge that the proposed rates should be considered 
especially as regards their effect on Fort Smith and 
Little Rock as distributing centers competing with St. 
Louis and Memphis. These objectors filed extensive ex- 
hibits showing that the sums of the present rates apply- 
ing from Chicago and southeastern territory to Fort 
Smith and the first-class rates from Fort Smith to many 
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consuming points in Oklahoma and Arkansas are no 
greater than the sums of the rates from the producing 
points to St. Louis and Memphis and the rates from 
these distributing points to the same points of consump- 
tion in Oklahoma and Arkansas. If the proposed ad- 
vances become effective, however, as these exhibits show, 
this parity of markets will be disturbed and Fort Smith 
dealers will be less able to compete in the sale of these 
products at many points at which they can now com- 
pete. The carriers reply that discrimination against a 
distributing point cannot be predicated merely upon the 
fact that the combination of inbound and outbound rates 
on such distributing point exceeds the combination on a 
competitive distributing point. This proposition was an- 
nounced by the Commission in Indianapolis Freight Bu- 
rean. vs. C., C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 23 I. C. C., 195. In 
passing, however, it should be observed that the case 
now before us presents a different situation from that 
considered by the Commission in the case cited. We are 
not now dealing with a formal complaint based upon dis- 
crimination and asking that the Commission change ex- 
isting rates. Here the carriers are proposing advances 
which it is alleged will disturb established competitive 
conditions. The law has placed upon them the burden 
of justifying such advances. Manifestly evidence tending 
to show that any community will be injuriously affected 
by such advances should be weighed against whatever 
justification the carriers may offer for making them. 

Objection to the proposed advances from Chicago 
territory has also been made by the manufacturers of 
Rockford, Illl., who allege that the advanced rates will 
discriminate against Rockford and in favor of manufac- 
turers in Virginia and the Carolinas, who will still have 
through rates based on the proportional rates now apply- 
ing from Memphis. These objectors presented little evi- 
dence at the hearing. In their brief it is urged that 
there is no reason why the rates from Memphis to Little 
Rock and Fort Smith should not be as low on the traffic 
from Chicago territory as from seaboard territory. It 
is clear, however, that rates from seaboard territory 
are forced by competitive conditions which do not affect 
the rates applying from Chicago territory. In making 
the proposed advances, as we have seen, the carriers 
have endeavored to maintain the existing relation of 
rates applying from the producing points involved, and, 
so far as the present record discloses, none of these 
points can justly complain of undue discrimination, 

The carriers, we believe, have fairly established that 
the rates which they now seek to advance are exceptions 
to the prevailing system of rates applying on knitting- 
factory products from points east to points west of the 
River. The effect of applying these excep- 
a violation of the fourth section of the 
against numerous distributing 

The representatives of Fort 
suggested no reason why 
lower basis of rates 
the river and points 
other points west of 


Mississippi 
tional rates is 
act and a discrimination 
points west of the river. 
Smith and Little Rock have 
these communities should have a 
on knitting-factory products from 
east thereof than applied to 
the river, except that they have enjoyed such rates dur- 
years, and by means of them have 
developed markets from which they would be excluded 
by the advances proposed. It is obvious, however, that 
to the extent that jobbers in Little Rock and Fort Smith 
have been enabled to extend their trade solely by reason 
of preferences in rates such preferences should be re- 


moved rather than continued. 


are 


ing the past three 
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It is clear from the record that the requirements oi 
the law demand that some change be made in existing 
rates. In order to correct violations of the fourth sec 
tion the carriers must either reduce certain rates, and 
thereby bring about further departures from the estab 
lished rate structure, or they must advance the rates 
in question. Under all the circumstances we conclude 
that the advances proposed from Chicago territory and 
from the Southeast to Little Rock, Fort Smith and th« 
other Arkansas points in question are justified. An orde 
will be entered vacating the suspension. 


ORDER. 

It appearing, That on June 22, 1912, the Commission 
entered upon an investigation concerning the propriety 
of the advances and the lawfulness of the rates, charges, 
regulations and practices stated in schedules contained 
in the following tariffs: F. A. Leland, agent, Supple 
ments Nos. 3 and 5 to I, C. C. No. 906; and Eugene 
Morris, agent, Supplements Nos. 3 and 5 to I. C. C, No 
315; and ordered that the operation of said schedules 
contained in said tariffs be suspended until Oct. 26, 1912: 

It further appearing, That on Sept. 30, 1912, the 
Commission entered upon an investigation concerning 
the propriety of the advances and the lawfulness of the 
regulations and practices stated in sched 
ules contained in the following tariffs: F. A. Leland 
agent, Supplements Nos. 11 and 12 to I. C. C. No. 906: 
and Eugene Morris, agent, Supplements Nos. 11 and 12 
to I. C. C. No. 315; and ordered that the operation of 
said schedules contained in tariffs be suspended 
until Feb. 22, 1913; 

And it further appearing, That a full investigation 
of the matters and things involved having been had, and 
the Commission having, on the date hereof, made and 
filed a report containing its findings of fact and con 
clusions thereon, which said report is hereby referred 
to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the order of the Commission sus 
pending until Feb. 22, 1913, the operation of schedules 
contained in said tariffs be, and it is hereby, vacated 
and set aside as of Jan. 31, 1913, 

It is further ordered, That a copy hereof be forth 
with served upon F. A. Leland and Eugene Morris, 
agents, and upon the carriers respondents herein 
named in said order of suspension of June 22, 1912, and 
that a copy hereof be filed with said tariffs in the office 
of the Commission. 
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MAY FILE NEW GRAIN TARIFFS 


NO. 4664 OPINION NO. 2115 
(25 I. C. C. Rep. P. 626.) 

WICHITA BOARD OF TRADE vs. ATCHINSON, TOPEKA 
& SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 

1912. 


CASE 


Jan. 7, 1913. 


on grain 


Submitted Nov. 23, Decided 


The complaint asks that the joint rates 


all 
products from i 


r 
tai 


points in Kansas on the Union Pacific 


and ¢g 
" ) ‘ ! I 
road to points in Texas via the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


Fe Railway and via the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifi 
Railway be reduced to the basis of rates prescribed by th: 
Commission in Farmers, Merchants & Shippers Club vs 
A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 12 I. C. C., 351,.to apply on grair 
from points in Kansas on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific to points in Texas 
Held, That the present case is not controlled by the cas: 
cited. The rates attacked, however, are found to be un 
reasonable in so far as they exceed rates made on the basi: 
prescribed in the above case with an arbitrary added to 
allow for a two-line haul. The carriers will be given an 
opportunity to publish and file such rates. No order will 
be entered at this time. 

A. E. Helm for complainant. 
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T. J. Norton and A. A. Hurd for Atchinson, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway system lines. 

W. F. Dickinson for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co.; Chicago Rock Island & Gulf Railway Co.; 
El Paso & Southwestern Co.; and Trinity & Brazos Valley 
Railway Co. 

James G. Wilson and N. H. Loomis for Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. 

F. H. Wood for St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
Railway Co. 

John C. Shaich for Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 

Fred G. Wright and Henry G. Herbel for Texas & 
Pacific Railway Co.; International & Great Northern Rail- 
road Co.; Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern 
Railway Co.; and Denison & Pacific Suburban Railway Co. 

F. C. Dillard, H. A. Scandrett and L. T. Wilcox for 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Co.; Hous- 
ton & Shreveport Railroad Co.; Houston & Texas Central 
Railroad Co.; Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co.; and 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

Charles W. Lonsdale and H. G. Wilson for Board of 
Trade of Kansas City, Mo., intervener. 


Report of the Commission. 
LANE, COMMISSIONER: 

The grain dealers and millers of Wichita, Kan., allege 
in this complaint that the joint rates on grain and grain 
products from points in Kansas on the lines of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co. to points in groups 1, 2, and 3 in 
Texas, via the lines of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. and via the lines of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. are unreasonable and discriminatory, 
and ask that these joint rates be reduced to the basis 
of the rates prescribed by this Commission in Farmers, 
Merchants & Shippers Club v. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 12 
I. C. C., 351, to apply on grain from points in Kansas on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific to the same Texas Points. 

The state of Kansas is crossed from west to east by 
the Union Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Missouri, Pacific, and 
the St. Louis & San Francisco, all of which enter Kansas 
City, Kan. Each of these roads, except the Union Pacific, 
also has a line extending from Kansas to Texas. Wichita 
is located in southern Kansas, on main lines of the Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, and on branch lines of the Missouri Pacific and 
the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. It will be 


observed that while the four latter roads all extend from | 


the Kansas grain fields through Wichita into Texas, the : Which apply through Wichita (together with rates from 


Union Pacific neither reaches Wichita, nor extends into 
Texas. 

Previous to the decision in the Farmers, Merchants 
& Shippers case, supra, rates on grain and grain products 
from Kansas points to Texas points were all made by 
combination on Kansas City, except those applying from 
southern Kansas, which were made through Wichita on 
. differential lower than the Kansas City combination. 
In the above case the Commission required the Santa Fe 
ind the Rock Island to apply through rates on grain from 
points on their lines in Kansas into Texas, which were 
constructed by adding to rates prescribed from Wichita, 
one-half cent per 100 pounds for each additional 50 miles 
north or west of Wichita. These rates had the effect of 
causing more grain to move through Wichita, and in con- 
nection with the transit privileges existing at Wichita 
they helped to enlarge the milling activities of this city. 
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Following the order in that case the Missouri Pacific and 
St. Louis & San Francisco for competitive reasons revised 
practically all of their rates from Kansas points to Texas 
points so as to bring them into harmony with the rates 
above described. The Union Pacific, however, has never 
chosen to adopt this basis of rates. 


Application of Joint Rates. 

The joint rates herein attacked apply from Union 
Pacific points to Texas points in connection with the Rock 
Island and the Santa Fe. They were introduced under 
the following circumstances: The Kansas City Southern 
Railway runs from Kansas City south to Port Arthur, Tex., 
connecting with carriers that reach all parts of Texas. 
This line does not extend to the Kansas grain field, and 
so after the rates prescribed by this Commission to apply 
over the Santa Fe and the Rock Island became effective, 
the Kansas City Southern got practically none of the grain 
traffic from Kansas to Texas. In order to participate in 
this traffic this road established proportional rates to 
apply from Kansas City to Texas points. These propor- 
tionals were fixed in the following manner: Since cer- 
tain points on the Union Pacific are also located on the 
Santa Fe and the Rock Island, the through rates from 
these junction points were fixed by the order in the case 
above referred to. The proportionals from Kansas City 
on grain from these junctions were therefore constructed’ 
by deducting from these through rates the Union Pacific 
locals up to Kansas City. The proportionals from Kansas 
City on grain from points intermediate to any two of 
these junction points were then made by deducting thé 
Union Pacific local to Kansas City from the through rate 
applying from the junction point taking the higher through 
rate. Soon after the introduction of these proportionals 
the Santa Fe and the Rock Island, wishing to share in 
the traffic to Texas from Union Pacific points intermediate 
to the junctions, entered into joint rates with the Union 
Pacific from these points equal to the through rates apply- 
ing via the Union Pacific and the Kansas City Southern, 
In order to do this, however, it was necessary for these 
lines to allow the Union Pacific as its divisions its full 
locals up to Kansas City, although the traffic leaves the 
Union Pacific at junctions west of Kansas City. It will 
be seen that while the present through rates from Union 
Pacific junctions with the Santa Fe and the Rock Island 
are the same as those prescribed in the Farmers, Mer- 
chants & Shippers case, the rates from many of the points 
intermediate to these junctions are on a higher scale. 
Complaint is now made of the latter joint rates, all of 


certain points on the Union Pacific in Kansas, which are 
still made by combination on Kansas City, but on which 
very little grain moves). 

Basis of Complaint. 

This complaint is based chiefly on the assumption 
that the rates on grain and grain products from Union 
Pacific points should be the same as the rates prescribed 
in the Farmers, Merchants & Shippers case from Rock 
Island and Santa Fe points in Kansas. But in further 
support of the complaint it was urged—(1) That the pres- 
ent adjustment of rates deprived the millers and grain 
dealers at Wichita of markets in which to buy, and the 
farmers located on the Union Pacific of markets in which 
to- sell, this grain, and (2) That the fact that the Union 
Pacific received as its division of these rates its full 
local to Kansas City, although its haul extended only to 
a junction, tended to show that these rates were excessive. 
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The record shows that while a great quantity of grain 
moves from Santa Fe, Rock Island, Missouri Pacific, and 
Frisco points in Kansas via Wichita, where much of it is 
milled, to Texas, practically no grain moves from Union 
Pacific points to Texas, either via Wichita or Kansas 
City. The territory tributary to the Union Pacific, it was 
stated, produces about 20 per cent of the wheat and 15 
per cent of the corn raised in Kansas, yet at most times 
it is impossible for the Wichita miller to buy any grain 
at points on the Union Pacific, mill it at Wichita, and sell 
It was conceded by the complain- 
ants that grain produced on the Union Pacific east of 
Salina would naturally move to Kansas City. But the 
greater part of the crop produced on the Union Pacific 
Practically all of this 
present through Kansas City 
-acific Coast, whereas it is urged if the rate 
fair much of it would Texas 


the products in Texas. 


in Kansas is raised west of Salina. 


grain at moves eastward 
or west to the 
adjustment 


via Wichita. 


were move to 


Not Agreed As To Effect of Rates. 


There was much conflict of testimony as to the effect 
of the present rates on the farmers located on the Union 
-acific in Kansas. 
these producers, but the representatives of Wichita urged 
that the present rates were unfair to these farmers be- 
cause they restricted competition among buyers and thus 
made prices low. Witnesses for the complainant testified 
that farmers on the Union Pacific received 3 to 5 cents 
a bushel less for grain than was received by other Kansas 
rate Wichita 
complains restricts the market in which this grain can be 
sold to Kansas City and a few other points east and west. 
If the rates from Union Pacific reduced as 
complainant asks then, it the farmers on 
this line would be able to get higher prices. 


There was no appearance on behalf of 


farmers, because the adjustment of which 


points were 
is contended, 


On the other hand, witnesses for the defendants testi 
fied that Union Pacific farmers got as much and at times 
more for their grain than other One 
witness testified that farmers located at points 
midway between the Union Pacific and the Rock Island 
lines hauled their grain to the Union Pacific Station be- 
cause they received higher prices there. The view 
expressed by another witness that the Union 
Pacific points were higher under the present rate adjust- 
ment than they would otherwise be, because eastern mar- 
kets as well as Texas markets are now able to bid, whereas 
if the lower rates requested were put in, only the markets 
to the south could bid for this grain. 

In view of this conflict of testimony it is difficult to 
arrive at any definite conclusion as to whether or not the 
prices received for grain by farmers on the Union Pacific 
are lower than those received by other Kansas farmers. 
The prices of grain at milling points are commonly higher 
than at producing points, because elevator and transit 
charges are added at the milling points. Furthermore 
the local supply and demand at any particular time would 
cause varying fluctuation in price at different points in 
the same district. These considerations account for the 
conflict in testimony, but in view of this conflict it is not 
clear from the record that the average price of grain at 
Union Pacific points differs from that obtaining at other 
points in Kansas. It is clear, however, that the Wichita 
miller is at most times unable to compete with the Kan- 
sas City dealer for this grain owing to the rate adjust- 
ment, and the inevitable tendency of such lack of competi- 
tion is to keep down the price. The maintenance of rea- 
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sonable rates to Texas points is therefore of concern to 
these producers as well as to the dealers at Wichita. 


Division Larger Than Local. 


As to the division of these rates the complainants 
contend that it is extraordinary for a carrier to receive 
a division of a joint rate which is larger than its local to 
the junction. In reply the Union Pacific says that in 
accord with common railroading practice it would be unfair 
to the originating line to require it to short haul itself by 
turning over its tonnage to other carriers at junction 
points when it can secure the haul te its terminus. Fur- 
thermore it is stated on behalf of the Union Pacific that 
the local rates on grain have been reduced 15 per cent 
by the Kansas legislature and therefore they furnish no 
measure as to what its division of these joint rates should 
be. The Rock Island and the Santa Fe both state that 
they believe it to be entirely fair for the Union Pacific 
its full local to Kansas City, 
if the joint rates were 
lower division 


to demand as its division 
and yet these lines declare that 
reduced, they could not afford to accept 
than they are now receiving. These carriers point out 
that the divisions now allowed them 
the Union Pacific junctions are considerably lower than 
the through rates prescribed from these junctions in the 
Farmers, Merchants & Shippers case. It was also shown 
that these divisions were in many cases shared with con- 
necting lines in Texas, and in such cases the earnings 
realized by the Santa Fe and Rock Island were very low 
To this the complainants reply that while the Santa Fe 
and Rock Island may realize small earnings out of these 
joint rates this is because the Union Pacific is receiving 
more than its just share. 


for the hauls from 


The Case of the Carrier. 

On behalf of the Union Pacific, it is urged that this 
line and its feeders were constructed and are operated 
primarily for the purpose of developing traffic that moves 
between the east and west. This carrier, as above stated, 
has no branches extending into Texas, like the carriers 
which were before the Commission in the Farmers, Mer- 
chants & Shippers case. If grain produced at points on 
this line goes to Texas, the normal movement is along 
the Union Pacific to Salina, Manhattan or Topeka, Kan., 
where the Union Pacific has a junction with one of the 
carriers serving Texas, and thence over the line of such 
other carrier to destination. But if this grain goes to the 
east the Union Pacific gets the haul right up to its ter- 
minus at Kansas City. It is therefore to the interest of 
the Union Pacific to so adjust its rates that all the grain 
produced on its line shall move east, and the Union Pacific 
frankly admits that this has been its policy. In pursuance 
of this policy it has refused to enter into joint rates 
with lines running to Texas points, except on condition 
that it receive as its division of such joint rates its full 
locals to Kansas City. It is but fair, the Union Pacific 
contends, that it be permitted to so influence the move- 
ment of traffic originating on its line as to secure the 
longer haul. 


The Union Pacific further points out that it is to its 
interest to encourage the movement of grain produced 
on its line to the east rather than to the south because 
only thus can it retain control of its equipment. If the 
Union Pacific delivers grain to a connecting carrier 3t 
a junction, it is said, it must deliver, it loaded in the car, 
because there are not adequate elevator facilities at any 
of the junctions, and when its cars are thus sent to des 
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tinations in Texas, it has found by experience that during 
the grain-shipping season they are not returned for from 
60 to 90 days. Thus the movement of Union Pacific grain 
to Texas points through a junction point deprives the 
Union Pacific of its equipment for long periods of time. 
If, however, the grain moves east the cars are readily 
unloaded and released, since there are ample elevator 
facilities at Kansas City. 

The protection of milling industries at points on its 
line is another reason given by the Union Pacific for wish- 
ing to encourage the movement of its grain east rather 
than south. There are now 35 mills operating along the 
line of the Union Pacific in Kansas, which, like this rail- 
road, were built to take care of traffic moving to the east- 
ward. At the present time it is said that 75 per cent 
of the wheat produced on the Union Pacific is milled by 
these local plants. If the movement of this grain to Texas 
points, rather than to the east, is encouraged, the milling 
of this grain would to an extent be transferred to points 
like Wichita, located on other railroads. In fact it is 
because the millers and grain dealers of Wichita desire 
to bring about this result that they are now seeking lower 
joint rates. At the hearing, several of the millers located 
on the Union Pacific were represented, and on their behalf 
it was urged that a reduction of the present rates to Texas 
should not be made, because it would ruin their business 
by affecting a discrimination against them, and in favor 
of Wichita. In view of its interest in these local indus- 
tries, the Union Pacific contends that is is justified in 
maintaining an adjustment of rates necessary to protect 
them. 

Finally, it was urged by the Santa Fe, the Rock Island, 
and the connecting carriers operating in Texas, as well as 
by the Union Pacific, that the present joint rates are rea- 
sonable. These rates, the defendants contend, may prop- 
erly be on a higher scale than those prescribed by the 
Commission in the Farmers, Merchants & Shippers case 
since the Commission in that case was fixing rates for 
one-line hauls, whereas in the present case the hauls in- 
volved are necessarily over two lines. In this connection 
it is pointed out that while the Santa Fe has been forced 
to make these joint rates to points on its line in Texas 
it has deemed it necessary to charge higher rates to 
points in Texas beyond its line. 


Division Not Conclusive. 


The Commission has many times expressed the view 
that the division received by a carrier as its share of a 
joint rate is not conclusive evidence of the unreasonable- 
ness of the joint rate involved. Divisions between car- 
riers are a matter for bargaining between them and only 
in case they cannot agree is this Commission warranted 
in attempting to fix them. In the present case all the 
carriers participating in these divisions expressed the view 
that the share received by the Union Pacific was fair 
under the circumstances. It is clear from the record 
that the divisions received by the lines connecting with 
the Union Pacific are relatively small, with the result that 
those received by the Union Pacific are relatively large. 
But since these divisions are determined by highly com- 
petitive conditions, they throw no light whatever on the 
reasonableness of these joint rates. 

We have stated above the defense relied upon by the 
carriers. We are not impressed by the contention of 
the Union Pacific that the present adjustment is necessary 
in order that it may retain possession of its equipment. 
As we have announced in previous cases, it is proper that 
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the carriers, as between themselves, should adopt rea- 
sonable regulations calculated to induce the prompt return 
of cars by foreign lines, but a carrier has no right to 
establish regulations or fix rates with a view to controlling 
the direction in which its equipment shall be employed 
by the shipping public. Missouri & Illinois Coal Co. v. IL 
C. R. R., 22 I. C. C. 39. Similarly there is little force in 
the contention of the Union Pacific that it was constructed 
primarily to accommodate traffic between the east and 
west, and therefore is justified in so adjusting its rates 
from points on its line as to discourage traffic moving to 
territory which it does not directly serve. Here again 
there is a field in which the carriers, as between them- 
selves, may compete to promote their conflicting inter- 
ests, but the shipping public has a right to enjoy reason- 
able and nondiscriminatory rates and the private interest 
of a carrier to have traffic move in a certain direction 
from points on its line can not defeat or qualify this right. 


Carrier's View Only Partially Sound, 

The contention of the Union Pacific that it is justi- 
fied in fixing or maintaining such rates as are calculated 
to develop and protect its local industries is sound only 
to a degree. It is to the public interest as well as to a 
carrier’s interest to develop all the traffic possible along 
its line, provided this is not done at the expense of some 
other individual or communities. The millers along the 
lines of the Union Pacific have a’ right to demand reason- 
able rates which will give them the full benefit of their 
location and will enable them to compete on equal terms 
with other millers similarly located. More than this they 
have no right to ask, and the Union Pacific has no right 
to grant. While it has not been established that the farm- 
ers along the line of the Union Pacific are injured by the 
present adjustment of rates, it is obvious that in so far 
as the present rates unduly favor the millers along this 
line, these farmers, as well as millers, located on other 
lines are deprived of markets, and free competition is 
thus. restricted. The contention, therefore, that the pres- 
ent rates are necessary to develop and protect the milling 
interest on this line is not in itself a justification for these 
rates, unless it is established that these rates are rea- 
sonable and nondiscriminatory. 

In the Farmers, Merchants & Shippers case we exam- 
ined the rates on grain applying from all points in the 
state of Kansas located on the Santa Fe and the Rock 
Island to the Texas points now in question, and we pre- 
scribed through rates to these Texas points, based on 
rates which we found to be reasonable from Wichita to 
these points. This basis of rates was established five 
years ago. The order of the Commision has long since 
expired, but these carriers and other carriers who volun- 
tarily adopted this basis of rates have continued to follow 
it. While these rates are not now in issue, the above 
facts fully warrant the conclusion that they are reasonable 
to-day. The complainants insist that there is no reason 
why these rates should not apply from points on the 
Union Pacific, especially since they apply from some points 
on the Rock Island north of the Union Pacific. The car- 
riers, as we have seen, reply that our findings in the above 
case are not controlling here, since the rates there fixed 
were for a one-line haul, while the rates now attacked 
are for a two-line haul. 

: Conclusions. 

After considering all the facts we have concluded 
that the present joint rates from Union Pacific points in 
Kansas to groups 1, 2 and 3 in Texas are in many in- 
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unreasonable. Because of the manner in which 
they are constructed the rates from points on one side of 
a junction are the same as from the junction, while the 
rates applying for the same distance from points on the 
other side of the junction are very much higher. Many 
of the rates are therefore clearly unreasonable. We be- 
lieve that there should be a consistency in the rates from 
all Kansas points to the Texas group points, and the logi- 
cal method of bringing this about is to construct the rates 
from Union Pacific points on the basis prescribed from 
Santa Fe and Rock Island points. It is our opinion, how- 
ever, that some allowance should be made for the fact 
that a two-line haul, at necessary from Union 
Pacific points to the Texas group points. The distances 
between these points range from 600 to 1,000 miles, and 
the Commission has previously held that on hauls as long 
as this the reason for allowing a higher charge for a two- 
line than for a one-line haul largely disappears. In view 
of all the circumstances in the present case, however, we 
believe that some allowance should be made because of 
the additional, line haul, and we find that rates on grain 
and grain products from Union Pacific points in Kansas 
to points in groups 1, 2, and 3 in Texas are unreasonable 
in so far as they exceed rates made by adding to rates 
constructed on the basis prescribed in the Farmers, Mer- 
chants & Shippers case, an arbitrary of 1 cent per 100 
pounds. No order will be entered at this time, but the 
carriers will be expected to publish and file joint 
substantially in accord with the above conclusions. Un 
less tariffs containing 
filed by March 1, 1912, an 
above views will be entered. 
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tight cooperage barrels, beer barrels, and barrels, n. o 
s., in carloads in the sixth class. The rating on bee 
barrels applied to any quantity and the rating on tight 
cooperage barrels, and barrels n.o.s.,applied only with a 
minimum weight of 10,000 pounds. Tight cooperage less than 
carloads has been fourth class. By supplement 19 to 
southern classification No. 38 it was proposed to changes 
the rating on tight cooperage barrels, beer barrels, and 
barrels, n. o. s., in carloads from sixth to fifth class 
and to advance the minimum weight on tight cooperags 
barrels from 10,000 to 12,000 pounds. Further, it was 
proposed to advance the rating on tight cooperage bar 
rels in less than carloads from fourth to third class. 
These advances were suspended pending this investiga- 
tion. 

At the hearing only one shipper objected to th« 
advance on beer barrels, and he admitted that his 
firm had shipped none of these into the southeast fo) 
eight years. The rating on this commodity is of little 
practical importance because it applies only to 
barrels, since the rates on returned empties are 
in connection with the commodities they carry. Fur 
thermore, no objection was made to the advance in 
rating on tight cooperage barrels in less than carloads, 
presumably because shipment in carloads is the usual 
practice. Finally, no objection was made to the advance 
in the minimum weight on tight cooperage barrels from 
10,000 to 12,000. All of the objectors admitted that 
the standard car would hold 12,000 pounds of bar 
rels and that the actual averaged as high as 
the minimum weight proposed. The only part of the 
suspended schedules, therefore, which is seriously ob 
jected to is that advancing the rating on tight cooperage 
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classification tight cooperage barrels in carloads, with 
a minimum weight of 12,000 pounds, were rated fifth 
class up to April 1, 1910. On that date the rating was 
advanced to fourth class. In western classification they 
were rated class D, with a minimum weight of 14,000 
pounds up to July, 1908, when the rating was advanced 
to class B, the minimum weight remaining the same. 
It was objected that since the whole classification 
scheme differs in the three territories no comparison 
of classes was possible. The carriers, however, insist 
that since the southern classification has 7 graded classes 
and the official classification has 8, if rules 26 and 27 
are counted, it is fair to compare class 5 of the south- 
ern classification with class 4 of the official. On this 
basis of comparison the proposed fifth-class rating ap- 
pears just and in the direction of uniformity. Further- 
more, it is said the minimum weights in the different 
territories can, of course, be compared, and it will be 
seen that the minimum weight in western is 2,000 pounds 
higher than that proposed in southern classification. 
Finally it is in. evidence that while the rating has re- 
cently been advanced in official and western’ classifi- 
cations the present rating in*southern classification has 
remained unchanged for 10 years. Much evidence was 
introduced to show that in several particulars condi- 
tions had so changed since the present rating was 
adopted as to warrant the advance proposed. 

The objectors consist of four cooperage concerns 
located at St. Louis and one at Memphis. There are 
local cooperage plants scattered throughout the south. 
There are also large cooperage firms located at St. 
Louis, Mo., Memphis, Tenn., Richmond, Va., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Louisville and Paducah, Ky., which ship into the 
southeast. The only objection to the proposed advance, 
however, comes from the concerns at St. Louis and 
Memphis. The company at Memphis, it appeared, makes 
no shipments into the southeast except to Pensacola, 
Fla., and Mobile, Ala., and these are under commodity 
rates. It was therefore admitted at the hearing that 
this firm had no direct interest in the advance now in 
question and it appeared solely because it feared that 
an advance in any of the barrel rates in this territory 
might ultimately affect its rates. The firms located 
at St. Louis, however, have substantial interests at 
stake. These companies have in recent years developed 
a considerable trade in barrels at certain points in 
the south, particularly Atlanta, Ga, They object to 
the advance in the rating on tight cooperage barrels 
not only because the resulting increase in the cost 
of transportation will make it more difficult to com- 
pete with the local plants in the southeast but because 
the rate structure is such that the change in classifica- 
tion will result in a greater relative advance from St. 
Louis than from competing points into the southeast. 
For example, the present sixth-class rate from St. Louis 
to Atlanta is 49 cents, from Cincinnati, Louisville and 
Paducah 41 cents, and from Richmond 37 cents, while 
the fifth-class rate from St. Louis is 62 cents, from the 
Ohio River points 52 cents, and from Richmond 41 
cents. Thus not only are the rates advanced but the 
differential of St. Louis over the Ohio River points is 
increased from 8 to 10 cents and the differential of St. 
Louis over Richmond is increased from 12 to 21 cents. 
This fact it is declared, will have the effect of destroy- 
ing the trade which the St. Louis firms have developed 
in the southeast. The objectors practically concede that 
the present earnings per car on barrels are unduly low. 
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Their contention simply is that the method of making 
the advance discriminates against St. Louis. In their 
brief it is urged that if am advance is to be made they 
would have no objection to an increase in the carload 
minimum weight: to 15,000 pounds. Such an advance, it 
is urged, would produce the increased earnings per car 
desired and would be fair to all points. 

We have before us simply a question of classification. 
From the whole record we conclude that a change in 
the classification designed to increase the earnings on 
barrels per car is fully warranted. We do not believe 
that the suggestion of the St. Louis interests that this 
advance be made by increasing the carload minimum 
weight to 15,000 pounds would be just, because it is 
clear from the record that this minimum weight is in 
excess of the maximum loading possible in a standard 
car. While the large manufacturing plants at St. Louis 
and other points might not object to such a‘ solution 
of the matter, it would clearly be unfair to the large 
number of local plants scattered through the south to 
require them to pay for a greater weight than they 
could ship in a standard car, and it would be even more 
unfair to the carrier to force them to apply a minimum 
weight that would lead shippers to take frequent ad- 
vantage of the two-for-one rule. The suspended sched- 
ules will therefore be permitted to go into effect. 


SETTLES WOOL REPARATION QUESTION 


CASE NO. 4074 OPINION NO. 2127 

(25 I. C. C. Rep. P. 6765.) 

IN THE MATTER OF THE INVESTIGATION OF AIL- 
LEGED UNREASONABLE RATES AND PRACTICES 
INVOLVED IN THE TRANSPORTATION OF WOOL, 
HIDES, AND PELTS FROM VARIOUS WESTERN 
POINTS OF ORIGIN TO EASTERN DESTINATIONS. 

NO, 2634. RAILROAD COMMISSION OF OREGON VS. 

OREGON RAILROAD & NAVIGATION. CO. ET AL. 
NO, 3939. NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
VS. OREGON SHORT LINE RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 
Submitted Nov. 6, 1912. Decided Jan. 7, 1913. 


1. It is by no means true that because a rate is found un- 
reasonable upon a given date it has been unreasonable 
during the two years preceding, and it cannot be assumed 
that whenever the Commission holds a given rate to be 
unreasonable it will, as a matter of course, award 
reparation upon the basis of the rate found to be rea- 
sonable as to all payments within the two-year limita- 
tion. 

2. The Commission is not satisfied that the complainant has 
shown that the rates as stated in the tariffs of the car- 
riers were unreasonable up to the date of the original 
decision herein, March 21, 1912, but from that date the 
rates and regulations suggested by the Commission are 
held to be reasonable, and the rates and regulations of 
the carriers have been unreasonable and unlawful -to the 
extent that they have varied from these. 

Reparation from March 21, 1912, will be awarded herein 
upon the basis of the rate found reasonable by the Com- 
mission. 


V. O. Johnson and P. S. Haddock for National Wool 
Growers’ Association. 

C. B. Atchison for Railroad Commission of Oregon. 

F. A. Jones for Arizona Corporation Commission. 

W. J. Anderson for St. Louis Wool Trade and others. 

P. W. Coyle for Business Men’s League of St. Louis. 

J. F. Ehringer for h. T. Thompson & Co. and others. 

H, A. Scandrett for Union Pacific Railroad Co. and 
others. 

J. D. Armstrong for Great Northern Railway Co. 
and others. 

E. N. Clark and J. D. McMurry for Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad Co. 
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T. J. Norton and D. L. Meyers for Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. 

A. P. Matthew for Western Pacific Railway Co. 

R. B. Scott for Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co. 

nugene Fox for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way Co. and others. 

J. T. Marchand for Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Supplemental Report of the Commission. 
PROUTY, CHAIRMAN: 

This complaint attacking rates on wool from points 
in the far west to eastern markets, was filed March 20, 
1911. On Mareh 21, 1912, the Commission, having in 
the meantime conducted an extended investigation, de- 
cided the case, holding that the rates then in effect 
were unreasonable and suggesting certain different 
rates, regulations, and practices for the future. 23 I. C. 
C., 151. No order was made, but the rates found rea- 
sonable were, during the summer of 1912, voluntarily 
established by the carriers. 

The petition asked for reparation. 
report reserved that question for further 
and it is now before us for disposition. 

The first section of the act to regulate commerce 
provides that charges for the transportation of passen- 
gers or property shall be just and reasonable, and de- 
clares that every unjust or unreasonable charge, or any 
part thereof, is unlawful. 

Section 8 makes a common carrier, 
provisions of the Act, liable to the person injured for 
whatever damages may accrue by reason of the doing 
of any act prohibited or declared to be unlawful by the 
statute. 

Section 9 provides that any person 
damaged in accordance with the provisions of section 8 
may either begin suit in court or apply to this Commis- 
sion, and the Supreme Court of the United States has 
held, in Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. vs. Abilene Cotton Oil 
Co., 2.4 U. S., 426, that where the damage arises out of 
the payment of an unreasonable charge for a transporta- 
tion service the proceeding must be initiated before the 
Commission. It is established, therefore, that a person. 
who has paid an unreasonable transportation charge 
may maintain proceedings before this Commission for 
the recovery of his damages. 


The original 
consideration, 


subject to the 


claiming to be 


The Commission itself holds that the payment of an 
unreasonable rate creates a right of action against the 
carrier, and that the measure of damages, ordinarily, is 
the difference between the rate paid and what would 
have been a reasonable rate for the transportation ser- 
vice rendered. Nicola, Stone & Meyers Co. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co., 14 IL. C. C., 199. It further holds that the 
person entitled to an award of these damages is the 
one who has actually paid the rate. When, therefore, it 
appears that an unreasonable rate has been paid, the 
one paying it is entitled to an award of reparation in 
the amount of the difference between the rate paid and 
the rate which should reasonably have been paid. 


The statute provides that no order for reparation 
shall be made by the Commission unless claim is filed 
with it within two years from the time the cause of 
action accrues, and it seems to be assumed in many 
quarters that whenever the Commission holds a given 
rate to be unreasonable it will, as a matter of course, 
award reparation upon the basis of the rate found to 
be reasonable as to all payments within the two-year 
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limitation. This is by no means so, since it does not 
of necessity follow that because a rate is found unrea 
sonable upon a given date it has been unreasonable dur. 
ing the two years preceding, and reparation can only 
be granted where it is found that the charge was 
unreasonable when paid. 


No Exact Standard of Reasonableness. 


There is no exact standard by which the reasona. 
bleness of a rate can be measured. While there are 
many facts capable of precise determination which bea 
upon that question, the final answer is a matter of 
judgment. The traffic official who establishes the rate 
exercises his judgment in the first instance, and the 
Commission when it revises that rate substitutes its 
judgment for that of the traffic official. With varying 
conditions the reasonableness of a rate itself may vary, 
so that the rate which is reasonable to-day may be 
unreasonable to-morrow. 

Consider the rates involved in this proceeding, 
namely, those on wool from far-western points of produc- 
eastern destinations. These rates were 
When established, all the inci- 
that country were different 
The railroads themselves 
Traffic was nothing like 


tion to estab- 
lished many years ago. 
dents of transportation in 
from what they are now. 
were much less substantial. 
as dense. In the period elapsing between the estab 
lishment of these rates by the carriers and the deci- 
sion of this case by the Commission almost every con 
dition which bears upon the reasonableness of a trans- 
portation charge by rail had undergone a transformation. 
It may well be that the rates were entirely reasonable 
when established, although unreasonable when the opin- 
ion of the Commission was promulgated. 

Assuming this to be so, when did these rates cease 
to be reasonable and become unreasonable? Manifestl) 
this point of time is not susceptible of exact determina 
tion, but is, again, a question of judgment. 

In this case the rates and practices themselves 
which the Commission found reasonable were entirely 
unlike those supplanted. The Commission established 
a graded rate, while the rate formerly in effect had 
applied to an extensive blanket. In this case it was 
our opinion upon the whole that it would be bette! 
and more just to apply a rate increasing with distance, 
although we have often approved group or blanket rates. 

The Commission established one rate for woo! in 
sacks and another for baled wool, although in the 
from most of the territory involved the sack rate had 
been the only one in effect. 

Under the old system 
minimum or a minimum of pounds. The Com- 
mission fixed in case of wool in sacks a minimum of 
24,000 pounds for a feet in length, 
proportional increase as the length of the car increased, 
while for baled wool a minimum of 32,000 pounds was 
established. 

It appeared from produced upon the 
investigation that formerly the state of the sheep in 
dustry was such that the old rates could be paid with 
ease, whereas that industry, owing to its less prosperous 
condition, now finds these rates a serious burden; (that 
is, the traffic could formerly bear a higher rate that 
at present. 
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Each Case Dependent on Facts. 


In every case like this the Commission must fix the 
point of time at which the rate becomes unreasonable, 
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must determine when shippers were entitled, and when 
carriers ought to have established the rate found rea- 
sonable. Manifestly each case must depend upon its 
own facts, and the complainant must assume the burden 
of showing that the rates paid have been unreasonable. 
In the present instance, upon a consideration of the 
whole situation, we are not satisfied that the com- 
plainant has shown that the rates as stated in the 
tariffs of the carriers were unreasonable up to the date 
of our decision, but we do hold that from that date the 
rates and regulations suggested by the Commission have 
been reasonable, and that the rates and regulations 
of the carriers have been unreasonable and unlawful 
to the extent that they have varied from these, from 
which it follows that reparation will be awarded upon 
the basis of the rates found reasonable by the Com- 
mission, from March 21, 1912. 

Shippers entitled to this reparation should present 
their claims in tue first instance to the carriers, with a 
view to agreeing, if possible, upon the amount due. 
When an agreement has been reached the result, and 
a statement showing the shipments on account of which 
the amount is to be refunded, should be laid before the 
Commission. If found correct an order will be issued 
for the repayment. If no agreement can be reached, then 
the claims must be filed with the Commission by peti- 
tion in the nature of an intervening petition in this 
proceeding, whereupon the Commission will proceed 
to ascertain the amount due and make an order. 

It should be noted that all claims must be filed 
with the Commission within two years from the time 
the freight was delivered, and that a filing with the rail- 
road compary is not a filing with the Commission. 


RATES ARE WATER-COMPELLED 


OPINION NO. 2118 
(25 I. C. C. Rep., P. 645.) 
ARKANSAS FERTILIZER CO. VS. ST. LOUIS, IRON 
MOUNTAIN & SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


CASE NO. 4801 


Decided Jan. 7, 1913. 


Complainant manufactures commercial fertilizers at Little Rock. 
Ark., using, among other ingredients, kainit or other potash 
salts, and nitrate of soda. Potash salts come from Ger- 
many and nitrate of soda from Chile, the .ports of entry 
being on the Atlantic and gulf coasts. Complainant receives 
the major portion of its shipments through New Orleans, 
La., and alleges that the rates charged by the defendants 
for the transportation of nitrate of soda and potash salts 
from New Orleans to Little Rock are unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory, and subject it and the latter place 
to undue prejudice and disadvantage as compared with the 
rates on the same commodities from New Orleans to 
Memphis. The record discloses that the rates under in- 
vestigation apply from other gulf ports as well as from 
New Orleans and via many routes; and that the rates to 
Memphis are lower than they otherwise would be by rea- 
son of actual and potential water competition, and by 
reason of the location of Memphis as a Mississippi River 
gateway. Upon all the facts shown, Held: 

That the rates on nitrate of soda and potash salts from 
New Orleans, La., to Little Rock, Ark., are not unrea- 
sonable or excessive. 

That they do not produce unjust discrimination or subject 
Little Rock or the complainant to undue prejudice and 
disadvantage as compared with the rates to Memphis. 

That the complaint should be dismissed. 


Submitted Oct. 15, 1912. 


Murphy & McHaney for complainant. 

Henry G. Herbel, Fred G. Wright, and B. M. Flippin 
for St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co. 

W. F. Dickinson and Wallace T. Hughes for Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 

Henry G. Herbel, Fred G. Wright, and E. L. Sargent 
for Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 
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Report of the Commission. 


CLEMENTS, COMMISSIONER: 

This case brings in issue the rates on nitrate of 
soda and potash salts from New Orleans, La., to Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in the man- 
ufacture and sale of commercial fertilizers at Little 
Rock; it receives fertilizer materials from New Orleans, 
for the transportation of which the defendants charge 
20 cents per 100 pounds on nitrate of soda and 14% 
cents on potash salts, including thereunder chlorate, 
muriate, and sulphate of potash, manure salts, Hardt 
salts, and the crude material known as kainit. Ship- 
ments received within the period of two years preceding 
the filing of the petition, April 16, 1912, are specified 
and reparation is demanded thereon, based upon allega- 
tions that the rates charged were and are unjust, excess- 
ive and unreasonable, in and to the extent that they 
did and do exceed rates of 15 cents on nitrate of soda 
and 12% cents on potash salts; that unjust discrimina- 
tion is created by these rates as compared with the 
lower. rates on the same commodities to Memphis, Tenn.; 
and that these rates subject Little Rock and the manufac- 
turers of fertilizer at that place to undue prejudice and 
disadvantage as compared with Memphis, where the 
rates are 13 cents per 100 pounds on nitrate of soda 
and 10 cents on certain potash salts. 


Fertilizer Compositions and Values. 


Commercial fertilizers are composed of various in- 
gredients and are of different grades. Complainant’s 
standard grade sells at a delivered price of $21 per 
ton; it contains 1,200 pounds of acid phosphate, 500 
pounds of cottonseed meal and 300 pounds of kainit, 
these materials producing a mixture which has 9 per 
cent of phosphoric acid, 2 per cent of ammonia, and 2 
per cent of potash. Higher grades of fertilizer have 
nitrate of soda, tankage, muriate of potash, or other 
plant foods adapted for special purposes. The average 
selling price of all grades of complainant’s products is 
about $20 per ton. 

As developed at the hearing, complainant’s griev- 
ance appears to be the apparent discrimination in rates 
as between Memphis and Little Rock, and the testi- 
mony indicates that the competition between complain- 
ant and the fertilizer factories at Memphis is mainly 
in the standard grade of fertilizer above described. Com- 
plainant compares the rates from New Orleans to Little 
Rock with the rates from the same place to Memphis, 
and, taking the short-line mileages to Memphis and to 
Little Rock, compares the revenues per ton per mile 
received on these commodities by the defendants and 
says that the higher ton-mile rates applied at Little 
Rock are unreasonable and discriminatory. Comparison 
is also made between rates on these specific commodities 
from New Orleans to Memphis and to Little Rock, plus 
the rates on the finished product from Memphis and 
from Little Rock to Arkansas points of distribution, for 
the purpose of showing undue prejudice and disadvantage 
to Little Rock. 

The rates on fertilizers from Memphis to points in 
Arkansas were made by this Commission on the petition 
of complainant’s chief competitor at Memphis, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co. vs, St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 18 
I. C. C., 1, and Same vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 18 I. C. 
C., 3, and the rates from Little Rock to the same places 
are made under what is known as the “Arkansas Court 
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tariff,” over which we have no jurisdiction for the reason 
that they are intrastate .rates. However, the sum of 
the rates into Memphis and Little Rock on potash salts 
and nitrate of soda, plus the outbound rates on commer- 
cial fertilizers from these places to Arkansas destina- 
tions, can not be compared in this manner because less 
than one-sixth of the outbound product consists of potash 
salts and nitrate of soda. 


All Nitrate Comes From Chile. 


It appears that all the nitrate of soda used in this 
country comes from Chile, and that so much of this 
commodity as is consumed at points on or east of the 
Missouri River comes through the Gulf or Atlantic ports. 
The rates to Kansas City and to points in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Tennessee are the same, 
whether this commodity moves through Pensacola, Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, or Galveston, the carriers equalizing 
rates from the Gulf ports to Memphis, Little Rock, and 
to points beyord. Generally speaking, little or no nitrate 
of soda is used in the manufacture of standard or lower 
grades of fertilizer, but it is sometimes used as a ferti- 
lizer by itself and frequently enters into commercial 
mixtures of the higher grades, such as are demanded 
for trucking or similar purposes. Heretofore most of 
the nitrate of soda imported into this country has been 
used in the manufacture of powder; but in recent years 
this commodity has grown in favor for agricultural pur- 
poses, and whether the greater bulk of it is now used as 
a fertilizer or as a constituent of black powder does 
not appear. Rates on this commodity from the Gulf 
ports to Fort Smith were considered by this Commission 
in Fort Smith Traffic Bureau vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co., 
13 I. C. C., 651, in which case it appeared that the car- 
riers concurrently maintained two rates upon nitrate of 
soda, one when for use as fertilizer and one without 
restriction as to use, and the rate npon the 
use to which the commodity might be put 
demned. When nitrate of soda is used at all in stand- 
ard or lower grades of commercial fertilizer, only small 
quantities are employed, because of its high cost and 
large percentage of nitrogen. Its value at the port of 
New Orleans has been between $40 and $50 per ton dur- 
ing recent years, and complainant paid $49 per ton 
recently. 

The rates on nitrate of soda from the Gulf ports 
to Kansas City and related points are 29 and 30 cents 
per luvv pounds. The rate to South McAlester, Okla., is 
29 cents and to Fenn and Fort Smith, Ark., 27 cents. 
Apparently these rates are adjusted with some reference 
to the rates on the same commodity from the Atlantic 
seaboard, and taking into consideration the value of that 
commodity and tue adjustment of rates in western ter- 
ritory, we do not feel justified in condemning the rate 
of 20 cents per 100 pounds from New Orleans, La., to 
Little Rock as unreasonable. Complainant insists, how- 
ever, that the rate of 20 cents is unreasonable, meas- 
ured by the rate of 13 cents which applies at Memphis; 
that the discrimination shown between Memphis and Lit 
tle Rock by the defendants is unjust; and that Little 
Rock is subjected to undue prejudice ard disadvantage 
by these rates. The short-line distance from New Or- 
leans to Memphis is 396 miles and to Little Rock is 
456 miles; the complainant, however, insists that there 
is an average distance by the shorter lines of 426 miles 
between New Orleans and Memphis ard a similar aver- 
age of 473 miles between New Orleans and Little Rock. 
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These distances or average distances, however, are not 
particularly helpful in making the comparisons desired 
by the complainant, for the traffic while moving gen: 
ally through New Orleans may and does move under the 
tariffs from any of the Gulf ports above named and at 
the same rates. - Taking the complainant’s own stat¢ 
ment, however, the rate per ton per mile is about 8.5 mills 
on nitrate of soda and 6.12 mills on the various potash 
salts between New Orleans and Little Rock, as compared 
with ton-mile earnings between New Orleans and Mem 
phis of 6.1 mills on nitrate of soda and 4.7 mills on poi 
ash salts. The actual ton-mile earnings of the defend 
ants via the routes over which complainant’s. ship 
ments moved were less than the figures indicated above 

Complainant has a capacity of from 30,000 tons to 
36,000 tons per year, and actually markets from 15,000 
tons to 20,000 tons per year. It uses kainit, Hardt salts, 
and muriate of potash, in the order named. Kainit is 
worth at the ports about $8, Hardt salts about $12, and 
muriate of potash from $40 to $45 per ton. 


Mississippi River Affects Rates. 

Rates east and west of the Mississippi River are not 
generally susceptible of direct comparison, nor do they 
ordinarily show the same reevnues per ton per mile 
Certainly, rates between Mississippi River gateways, such 
as New Orleans and Memphis, where competition be 
tween rail carriers is intensified, if not by actual then 
by potential water competition, can not be used as th 
measures of reasorableness of rates to interior points 
such as Little Rock, west of the Mississippi Rive: 
The complainant recognized that something higher than 
the Memphis rate should be charged at Little Rock, and 
did not ask for the Memphis adjustment on these com 
modities, but asked for rates 2 and 2% 


2% cents higher 
than those obtaining at Memphis. Little Rock is upon 
the Arkansas River, and transportation by water bh 
tween Memphis and Little Rock is possible for many 
months during the year, perhaps during the major por 
tion of the year. At the hearing of this case at Littk 
Rock the testimony indicated that the boats had rs 
cently ceased running between Little Rock and Memphis, 
not for lack of water but for lack of cargoes, and th¢ 
evidence in behalf of complainant was to the effect that 
even with the lower water rates it was more economical 
to ship by rail because of the nearer delivery to the 
plant. 

Upon all the circumstances and conditions shown in 
this record we are rot convinced that the rates involved 
are unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. It follows 
that the case must be dismissed, and it will be so 
ordered. 

Some intimation was given at the hearing that the 
carriers had under consideration an increase in the rat 
on potash salts and fertilizer materials from 14% cents 
to 16 cents, 16 cents being the present commodity r 
between New Orleans and Little Ro 
While the present record does not justify us in « 
demning either the rate on nitrate of soda or wu) 
potash salts, we think it proper to state that this re) 
is not to be understood as sanctioning any advance 


on fertilizers 


Y 


the rates in question. 
ARIZONA CLASS RATE HEARING POSTPONED 
Notice has been given by the Arizona Corporatio! 
Commission that the hearing on class rates which was 
for January 21 has been postponed until March 4. 
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The Open Forum 


A department for the use of patrons and friends of The Traffic World in the discussion of the 
topics which every progressive traffic man, whether manager or clerk, 


MORE ABOUT CONCEALED LOSSES 
EDITOR TRAFFIC WORLD: 

Upon looking through .your valuable publication of 
the 21st ult., I have read with interest the article from 
Mr. S. H. Smith, traffic manager, Sierra Railway of Cal- 
ifornia, and think perhaps from the very extensive inves- 
tigation I have made on the question of concealed losses, 
Iam in a position to give him the information which he 
requests. 

Before shipments are loaded into the.car, Mr. Smith 
should not overlook that there is opportunity for pilfer- 
age to occur behind large stacks of freight and I can 
furnish him plenty of evidence where it is known to have 
been done. Then again who is in the car with the hand 
truckman, and would he expect the hand truckman to 
make an over, short and damage report? 

How would Mr. Smith account for concealed losses 
from through cars under original seals which, I believe 
I am safe in saying, all investigators have known to 
exist? I note he states the car doors are protected by 
seals, but I am sure he will appreciate that these seals 
can be manipulated and they are frequently so high from 
the ground that a seal taker cannot and does not examine 
them very carefully. 

Does Mr. Smith not know of any way to enter a 
freight car other than by breaking the seals? If not, I 
would be pleased to give it to him personally but do not 
think it best to inform the public. 

Is it not a fact that coopers are not supposed to make 
any report of recooperage when “in their minds” no 
shortage has occurred? If a line were honest enough to 
make O. S. & D’s. on all shipments that would warrant 
them, how many claims would be charged in full to that 
line instead of on a: pra-rating basis which they enjoy 
under freight claim rules? 

Is it not a fact that some lines have notoriously bad 
yards at some points which other linesdo not have, which 
would raise a very serious objection by some of the large 
roads in this question of clean deliveries to connecting 
lines. 

Does Mr. Smith appreciate the great number of cases 
opened by trunk lines and other inspectors, and will he 
kindly furnish a statement of these cases and how many 
exceptions are taken by anyone after those cases are 
recoopered by these inspectors? 

Is it not a fact that much freight is allowd to lay in 
the cars unsealed down the track which cannot be seen 
from the freight office window and how many stations 
have watchmen constantly in the shed? 

I believe that Mr. Smith’s detective department will 
advise him that freight handlers do not call petty pilfer- 
age stealing, and I think that he will also ascertain that 
the up-to-date railroad detective has an eye on the caboose 
and its lockers. 

As to the honesty of a shipping clerk or checker, 
how long does Mr. Smith understand one would hold his 
“job” with a record of shortages? 
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A teamster knows that his record can be had, but 
the railroad employee knows that his cannot be had and 
the railroad agent rarely knows any more about a par- 
ticular shipment than an outsider, yet the public is asked 
to accept his report. 

As for the opportunities of outsiders pilfering from 
railroads or shipping departments, I think there are more 
“track walkers” than there are “floor walkers,” and tramps 
could hardly enter a shipping or receiving room. 

It is virtually impossible for a packer to leave out 
part of a shipment as the shippers now check and Tre- 
check all shipments as it is well known that a business 
man’s object is to get his goods in full and good order 
on the shelves of his customer so that there will not be 
any chance for complaint on the part of the latter. Keen 
competition demands this and the opportunity for shortage 
from that source without its coming to light in checking 
is too remote for serious consideration. 

Handling the claims of several hundred old established 
large concerns whose shipping clerks have had much expe- 
rience, I am prepared to say that if there were not this 
extreme carefulness, there would be so many more claims 
from each that there would not be the clear record of 
which most shippers and consignees can boast, while 
there are so many located and unlocated losses of the 
railroad, express and steamship companies that the bur- 
den of proof I consider should now divert from the part 
of the claimant to the part of the railroad to prove its 
handling. 

In my experience, I have received letters from car- 
riers to claimants which I have carefully investigated 
through public officials of this city, which investigation 
disclosed no basis for such communication and which as- 
sertions from the carriers were not established when 
pressed to do so. 

In one instance, one carrier was so positive that losses 
could not occur on its line that I personally took the time 
and annoyance to go over one of its stations and saw a 
handler in a car with the cover of a case open and later 
saw a package of coffee which had been broken open and 
contents spilling on the dock, but when I requested to see 
reports of coopers who had worked all day on the pier, 
the detectives on the pier failed to exhibit the same, from 
which I think we all can make our own interpretation 
without fear that it was in favor of the station. 

Some lines have felt that they should open and count 
certain lines of goods and the result is that in my handling 
of innumerable claims with those lines, the discrepancy 
has been virtually nil—I will say less than six in over 
two years. 

I have suggested to some lines who do not do this 
that they adopt that course, but they have stated that 
they believe it would be cheaper for the carriers once in a 
great while to pay claim or claims which they might avoid 
only at great cost. 

As to breakage, I notice Mr. Smith’s reference to the 
handiing of trucks, but he makes no allowance for hand 
truckers, train crews in shifting and coupling cars when 
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they are delayed, brakes failing to work in inclement 
weather, faulty storing of freight, etc., etc., and no shipper 
can so pack his goods as to anticipate rough-handling by 
the carriers; and by rough handling, I do not necessarily 
that the draw-head shattered or the car 
otherwise damaged in order for the rough handling to have 


occurred. 


mean must be 


I note also that Mr. Smith makes reference to a ship- 
ment of household goods, but treating the subject 
of claims broadly, he should not refer to such commodity, 
although it might have so far as Mr. Smith’s re- 
marks are concerned, that the owner of those goods did 
employ an experienced packer as is so much done. 

Pérhaps the claim agent did use good judgment and 
also made more liberal allowance for the rough handling, 
which can occur in transit, than has apparently Mr. Smith 
made, and I doubt seriously that Mr. Smith had any 
knowledge as to the handling which the box did receive 
by the carrier. 

If carriers should be allowed to escape on the basis 
as Mr. Smith suggests, there would be such a relaxation 
from vigilance that untold hardship would result to the 
public. 

If my adversary has read authorities on the question 
of public carriers, I think he will appreciate that they all 
maintain that the highest degree of care is due the own- 
ers Of goods and he should not overlook that it is not pay- 
ment of a claim which the public desires—it is that his 
goods shall go through to destination in the same com- 
plete good order as shipped, but, if lost or damage does 
result, the public has a right to remuneration under their 
contract, and this payment should be made within a rea- 
sonable time and with the least annoyance. 

There have been so many articles written by freight 
claim agents and others with the apparent view of increas- 
ing the net earnings at the expense of claimants, that I 
trust you can find space for this in behalf of the honest 
public, and thanking you, I remain, 

E. H. FERGUSON, 
Manager Merchants’ Claim Assn 
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New York, Jan. 9, 1913. 


A STEP TOWARD UNIFORMITY 


EDITOR, 
The 


sion in 


TRAFFIC WORLD: 
decision of the 
regard to western 


Commerce Commis- 
classification No, 51, pub- 
this week’s issue of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
into mind an idea I had for some time in 
to methods of arriving at uniform classification; 
and as I do not recollect views of 
this subject, the following be inter- 
word from the that 

To begin, it seems to me the whole thing has been 
started wrong. 

My idea is as follows: 

I. The present three classification committees should 
merge into one, and hearings held in principal] cities 
periodically on matters of classification, etc. 

II. The three present classifications should now be 
published under one cover, each at the outSet retaining 
its individuality. 

Il. The official 


Interstate 


lished in 
brings have 
regard 
ever 


seeing any 


shippers upon may 


esting as a side “pays.” 


classification should increase to 
ten classes, but, at the outset, the classification would 
show the last four only as percentages of sixth class, 
and no ratings would be made under these four classes. 


Alundum, 


Advertising 
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The result of the combination of the three classif 
cation committees would certainly eventually lead to a 
set of rules applicable to all three territories, and that 
would be satisfactory to shippers. It would come grad 
ually, a little at a time, and without that “jar” resultant 
from a complete overturn. 

Furthermore, it will draw 
eastern, western and southern 
all to conditions all over the 
their own section. 

The shippers also will come in closer contact with 
their more distant brothers with a consequent exchange 
of views, and very likely would, amongst themselves, 
agree to rules acceptable to all. 

Regarding publishing the books under 
cover, it seems to me that the results that would come 
from this .cannot be rated too highly. 

First would result the uniformity of description of 
the same commodity. (Only very recently we had a 
which we had to specify on bill of lading 
under one name for official territory and another for 
western. ) a 

Next, while many of the same commodities would 
carry a different class in each territory, the inevitable 
evolution would be to compare the actual foundation of 
the classes and rate accordingly, and finally, for example, 
it would be generally accepted that articles rated sixth 
in official would be A in southern and D in western. 

When that point is reached, the time will be ripe 
for one uniform classification, and said classification 
could contain such rules as might be necessary to pro 
vide comparisons of the old three classifications that 
would make it unnecessary for carriers to reissue tariffs 
in effect. 

I attach hereto an example of ratings in the three 
classifications as they would appear under one cover. 

Regarding the last four classes in officia] territory, 
carriers of that section should arrange to publish their 
general commodity rates expressed in these four classes, 
and without doubt the question of ratings for some of 
the lower commodities would be indicated by these 
commodity tariffs when the time came to change to 
one uniform classification. 
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I am of the opinion that uniform classification wil! 
never if we must have a complete turnover or 
revision, but I do think it can be evolved graduall: 


by education and visible comparisons, 
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E,. SUTCLIFFE. 


Cambridge, Mass., 


1913. 
EXAMPLE OF RATINGS. 
Official. Southern. 
iE Ccm Goh. tame C.D. 
Abrasive Cloth and Pa- 
per Alundum, Car- 
borundum, Corundum, 
Emery Cloth: 
In boxes, 
crates or rolls..... 3 
Straight or mixed... 
Carborundum, 
Corundum, Emery, 
Flint or Sandpaper: 
In boxes, bundles, 
crates or rolls...... 3 
Straight or mixed 
Matter—Al- 
Catalogs, Cir- 
Leaflets, 
Sheets or 


East 


Jan. 10, 


Western 
LL. ©. te C. I 


bundles, 


9 


manacs, 
culars, 
Pamphlets, 
Price-Lists: 
In boxes, 
or crates ae 
Straight or mixed.... 3b j 3b 


bundles 


Note 


1. Value limited to 5c per cwt. 
a. Minimum 36,000 pounds. b. Minimum 24,000 pounds. 
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EXAMPLE OF RULE. 


MIXED CARLOADS. 


Official Territory:— 

No. 10. When a number of different articles (provided with 
ess-than-carload and carload ratings), taking the same class 
yr rate in carloads, are shipped at one time by one consignor 
to one consignee and destination, in carloads, they will be 
narged at the carload rate applicable to said articles and at 
he highest minimum carload weight provided for any of the 
irticles (actual or estimated weight to be charged for if in ex- 
cess of the minimum weight), except that if the aggregate 
charge upon the entire shipment is less on basis of carload 
rate and minimum carload rate (actual or estimated weight if 
in excess of minimum weight) for one or more of the articles, 
ind on basis of actual or estimated weight and less-than-carload 
rate or rates for the other article or articles, the shipment will 
be charged and way-billed accordingly. If the articles (pro- 
vided with less-than-carload and carload ratings) are differ- 
ently classified or rated in carloads, the carload rate for the 
article or articles taking the highest class or rate and the high- 
est minimum carload weight for any such articles taking the 
highest class or rate shall be charged on all the articles that 
make up the carload (actual or estimated weight to be charged 
for when in excess of the minimum weight), excepting as pro- 
vided in Rule 7 (A), and also excepting that if the aggregate 
charge upon the entire shipment is less on basis of carload 
rate and minimum carload weight (actual or estimated weight 
if in excess of minimum weight), for one or more of the ar- 
ticles, and on basis of actual or estimated weight at less-than- 
carload rate or rates for the other article or articles, the ship- 


ment will be charged and way-billed accordingly. (See Notes 
1, 2, 3 and 4.) 

Pe hoy labs cat Shee sues el Eh ERR MaRc ceed 64 oe 

SD ie 5 <deebvaiee sb bss Ss dRe ew We weed ech) bes 

TR ig ds cats Ole ne a ae ah Ae aie 

ee Fc deSe CoV et Warns oVbi LU pebee cavaceve chews 
Western Classification:— 

21-A. Unless otherwise specified in Carload ratings 

the Classification. where two or more ar- on articles included 
ticles are mentioned in one item or in one item or 


bracketed items, they may be forwarded within the same 
in straight or mixed carloads at the rate bracket. 

shown, except as provided in Paragraph 

“B” of this Rule. 


B. Carload ratings shown in the Carload ratings 
Classification for articles “Subject to “subject to Rule 
Rule 21-B” will not apply on straight 21-B.”’ 
carloads of the articles named. In such 
cases the amount of the article so desig- 
nated which may be included, shall not 
exceed 33% per cent of the minimum 
weight provided for the mixed carload. 


Rule 13. Subject to the minimum Single shipments 
provided in Rule 16. of one class. 


Southern Classification:— 


Section 1. Single shipments of 
freight of one class will be charged for 
at actual or authorized estimated weight 
and at the rating: applicable. 


Section 2. Single shipments of two Single shipments 
or more classes of freight, when each of two or more 
class is in a separate package, will be classes. 
charged at actual or authorized  esti- 
mated weight, and at the rating ap- 
plicable to each class. 


Section 3. The charge for a package Packages con- 
containing freight of more than one class taining freight of 
shall be at the less-than-carload or any- more than one 
quantity rating provided for the highest class. 
classed freight contained in the package. 


THE NECESSITY OF REGULATION 


Editor THe TRAFFIC WORLD: 

It is interesting to read the various articles in “The 
Open Forum” columns. The item signed J. M. S., in the 
January 11 issue, must have attracted considerable at- 
tention in that it asks the question “Why?” in connec- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce Commission and its 
purpose, 

The answer to the question can be given in a few 
words. The Interstate Commerce Commission supplies 
a very manifest need, which I believe is generally ad- 
mitted by both railroad men and shippers. 

The Commission is a necessity to the transportation 
world, and it has demonstrated this fact in the past few 
years. There are few, if any, of the railroad officials of 
to-day who would be willing to go back to the days that 
are not so long past, when it was customary to shop 
for rates, and volume of tonnage was the greatest rate- 
regulating power in existence. The small shipper had 
no place in the world’s commercial activities, or, if he 
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did, he did not hold it long. He could not compete suc- 
cessfully with large shippers, who not only manufac- 
tured their product cheaper, because of its immense 
volume, but laid it down in distant markets at lower 
freight rates. Every fair-minded American believes in 
the “square deal,” whether it be the Roosevelt brand 
or some other The small producer must be fairly dealt 
with or competition, which is the life of all trade, will 
oe stifled. And when competition is eliminated monop- 
olies spring into existence and the consumer, gererally 
speaking, is the loser. 

So railroads must be regulated, and why should they 
be regulated any more than other lines of business? 
There is no single item that enters into every business 
transaction that affects either directly or indirectly every 
person in the universe as the item of transportation 
does. Therefore its proper and fair regulation at once 
becomes a national necessity. 

The article states that it costs the taxpayers be- 
tween $8,000,000 and $10,000,000 for regulation. Without 
regulation it might cost the country at large more than 
this through unhealthy commercial conditions, which 
would no doubt prevail, as proven by recent history. 

That rate regulation has been thrust upon the coun- 
try because of a few dishonest men on both sides can 
hardly be disputed, but this fact does not remove the 
necessity of a regulating body any more than the fact 
that humanity at large is law abiding removes the ne- 
cessity of law and those who enforce it. 

As to a reduced rate benefiting the consumer, it 
most assuredly does. Possibly not in all cases, but in 
a fair majority at least. Where competition exists, as 
it does to-day, the margin of profit is so close in most 
commodities that the shipper is compelled to base his 
selling price on the lowest transportation cost. When a 
shipment is sold f. o. b. cars at point of origin the con- 
signee also profits by the lower rate. 

That reparation awards are divided between the 
claim agent prosecuting the case and the shipper is no 
doubt the éase where it is necessary to employ a claim 
agent. It behooves every shipper to have his own traffic 
manager. A great many claims are collected by shippers 
for the direct benefit of the consumer. 

The Commission may well be proud of its record. 
It is conceded by some of the ablest railroad and busi- 
ness men in the country to be one of the greatest gov- 
erning tribunals in the world. Their record of the last 
few years is one to be proud of, and should be felt by 
all citizens of the United States. The result of their 
recent consideration of Western Classification No. 51 dis- 
closes the fact that a vast amount of effort was ex- 
pended upon it, and the result will be of material as- 
sistance toward a uniform classification, which is de- 
sired by railroads and shippers alike. Service of this 
nature is of a high character and of intrinsic value to 
the shipping public. 

So “transportation,” affecting, as it does, every line 
of industry, must be regulated, and we are fortunate in 
having a Commission of large caliber, competent to han- 
dle the complicated questions of great importance placed 
before it every day. 

Honesty in business, a square deal to all, must be 
the slogan of the country if it is to continue to enjoy 
prosperity, and the power to enforce this principle and 
actually make the business world like it is vested in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. R. W. C. 

Chicago, Jan, 20, 1913. 
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One Commission for All Utilities 


The Natural Course of Growth in the History of State Regulation Bodies Has Been from a 
Railroad Commission Having Authority Over Railroads Alone to a Public 
Utilities Commission Having Power Over All Utilities 
By JOHN M. ESHLEMAN, President Railroad Commission of California* 


It will likely appear presumptuous for one from the 
“wid and wooly west” to endeavor to make suggestions 
to the people of the Old Bay state, particularly if those 
suggestions with the regulation of public 
utilities. 

As far as my information goes, Massachusetts is the 
pioneer state of the Union in the regulation of its rail- 
roads, your railroad commission having been created in 
1864. California, however, contrary to the general impres- 
sion, was the first in the and one of the early 
states of the Union to attempt to regulate its railroads, 
and a short outline of the history of regulation in that 
State may serve as the basis for a discussion of the main 
topic assigned to me, namely, “The Control] of All Public 
Service Corporations by a Single Commission.” 

Prior to the adoption of the California constitution of 
1879 there had been a considerable amount of agitation 
directed against the supposed interference in the govern- 
ment of the state of California by the Southern Pacific 
railway and allied companies, and those in control of the 
constitutional convention which framed the constitution of 
1879 were largely influenced by the so-called “sand lot” 
agitation of Dennis Kearney and others to write into the 
constitution supposedly drastic provisions for regulating 
railroads. 


have to do 


west, 


Section 22 of Article XII of the constitution gave the 
railroad commission of the state power to establish rates 
of charges for the transportation of passengers and freight 
by railroad and other transportation companies, and to 
prescribe a uniform system of accounts to be kept by all 
such corporations and companies. The decision of the 
commission was to be final, and penalties as high as 
$20,000 were prescribed for violation of the commission’s 
orders. In addition the commission was empowered to 
punish for contempt to the same extent as courts of 
record. There was likewise a provision preventing a 
railroad from raising any rate which it had lowered, for 
the purpose of competition, unless it should have first 
secured the permission of the railroad commission, and a 
positive prohibition was placed in the constitution against 
the charging by a railroad company of a greater amount 
for a short hau] than for a long haul, when the shorter 
haul was included within the longer and in the same direc- 
tion. 


Regardless of the very broad powers conferred upon 
the commission in the constitution of 1879, very little was 
done by way of regulation prior to the first day of 
January, 1911. In fact the present railroad commission, 
during the month of October just passed, has decided 
seventy-two formal cases, more than twice as many for 
this one month as were decided during the thirty-two 
years prior to the first day of January, 1911. The inac- 
tivity of the commission during these years is attributed 
to various causes. The apologists for the commission 
urge that by reason of court. decisions the power of the 
commission was so curtailed that nothing could be done. 


Address before the City Club of Boston on November 21, 1912. 


On the other hand, there were those unkind enough to 
say that the great transportation companies prevented 
regulation by the simple expedient of securing control! of 
the commission. However this may be, the regulation 
of the railroads of the state of California was admittedly 
ineffective until two years ago. When the present conm- 
mission came into office the provisions of the constitu- 
tion were carefully studied with a view of determining 
just what legislation could be enacted defining the powers 
of the commission which would be in accord with the 
then constitutional provisions, and the result of this 
investigation was a bill, which later became a law, which 
provided for quite general regulation for common car- 
riers and under which the commission proceeded to revise 
the rates of the common carriers of the state. Likewise 
constitutional] provisions were submitted to the legislature 
and later to the people, enlarging the powers of the com- 
mission with reference to railroads, and extending the 
powers to other utilities. A discussion of these statutes 
in more detail will be given later. 


The regulation of public utilities, other than railroads 
in all of the states has been a growth, and the first steps 
have usually been taken within the cities. Most of the 
states sought to regulate their railroads through state 
authority, usually through railroad commissions, but pro- 
vided no state-wide regulation of other utilities. Proceed- 
ing from the exercise of their police power the cities have 
gradually been permitted to extend their authority in 
many states until now city regulation of the ordinary 
utility, with the exception of railroads, is the rule. In 
by far the greater number of states until] very recently 
there has been no attempt on the part of the state to 
regulate utilities other than railroads outside of municipal- 
ities, and hence we have had a condition grow up which 
has produced regulation of street railroads, gas, electric, 
telephone, water and similar corporations within the 
cities, and has left those corporations free to work their 
will as to all unincorporated territory. As the utilities 
that originally had for their field of operation mainly the 
cities began to extend their facilities and service to the 
outlying territory wherein no regulation existed, there 
began to be a demand for a regulation which the cities 
could not afford and the only agency available was seen 
to be the state. At this period some of the states provided 
for regulation of these utilities by the state merely in 
their operation without the cities, while others provided 
for regulation of varying degrees of efficiency over the 
entire utility by the state. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, if my conclusion from a more or less superficial 
inspection of the laws of the various states is correct, no 
substantial state-wide regulation of public utilities, other 
than railroads, exists in Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentuck) 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakot 
South Dakota, Tennessee and Texas, while Utah, W' 
Virginia and Wyoming have no state-wide regulation eve! 
of railroads, and permit all utilities to do as they plea 
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except within the confines of the mupicipalities. New 
York and Wisconsin are the most strikimg and important 
illustrations of entire control over all utilities, both within 
and without the municipalities by the state authorities. 
Nevada likewise adopts this method of regulation, as 
does New Hampshire, Ohio, Rhode Island, Vermont, Ore- 
gon and Washington. You, of course, are familiar with 
the system which prevails in your own state where your 
railroads since 1864 have been under the jurisdiction of 
your railroad commission; your gas and electric com- 
panies since 1885 under the jurisdiction of your board of 
gas and electric light commissioners, and your telegraph 
and telephone companies are under the jurisdiction of 
your board of highway commissioners. 

It appears then that the states fall into four classes 
as regards their method of dealing with utility problems: 

1. No regulation of any utilities by the state. 

2. Regulation of railroads by the state and other 
utilities by the cities. 

3. Regulation of railroads and all other utilities as 
to their operations without municipalities by the state. 

4. Regulation of all utilities, both within and with- 
out municipalities, by the state. 

We find, however, that within these classes the 
methods within the several states differ both as to the 
extent of the power exercised by the commission and as 
to the number of commissions to which is assigned the 
work of regulation. Most of the states, however, which 
have state-wide regulation of utilities effect such regula- 
tion through one commission; but, as already pointed out, 
by far the majority of the states are in the same con- 
dition as regards regulation as Massachusetts would be 
if it had its railroad commission alone with its present 
powers and delegated to its cities the powers of regula- 
tion of other utilities and left such utilities as to unin- 
corporated territory free from regulation. 

The natural growth in the states as already pointed 
out has been from a railroad commission having power 
over railroads alone to a pulblic utilities commission 
having power over all utilities. This has been affected 
by adding to the powers over railroads which the existing 
railroad commission was found to possess similar or more 
extensive powers over other utilities. In your state, 
contrary to the general practice, you have seen fit to 
create two independent commissions, in addition to your 
railroad commission, each of which regulates two kinds 
of utilities, and the total number of utilities covered by 
these three commissions is much less than is usually 
given to the one commission which exists in other states. 
In other words, instead of following the usual] line of 
development, you have created new commissions to meet 
the needs of regulation instead of extending the powers 
of the existing railroad commission over other utilities 
when the need for their regulation arose. 


Of course itis not my purpose to criticise the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts or #ts several state utility 
commissions, and what I shal] say hereafter will only 
be my opinion which has resulted from a somewhat care- 
ful study of the utility situation in the various states. I 
necessarily will discuss some aspects of this question 
without adequate information because, in order to know 
in detail just what regulation exists in the several states, 
it would be necessary for me in addition to an inspection 
of the general laws of the states to be familiar with all 
of the charters of the cities within such states, a task too 
large to be undertaken in an inquiry such as this. I 
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understand, however, that the whole system of utility 
regulation within your commonwealth is now the subject of 
discussion by your people, and such being the case I have in- 
dulged my desire to broaden this subject to the extent that 
I shall deal, not only with the problem of divided regula- 
tion as between commissions, but also the problem of 
divided regulation as between cities and the state, and 
likewise have something to say with reference to the 
extent of the power over utilities which, in my opinion, 
should be accorded to the public body upon whom you 
impose the duty of regulating your utilities. I know, 
of course, that the first and last of these subjects must 
necessarily be involved in your discussion and be prob- 
lems which you must be called upon to solve. Whether 
a conflict between the cities and the commonwealth exists 
I am not informed, but I shall briefly touch upon that 
subject as I think it is germane to our inquiry. If Il 
may be permitted I shall take up these three subjects in 
their reverse order, and deal first with the power which, 
in my opinion, should be conferred upon the public au- 
thority which is required to regulate utilities. 

I assume that it will be agreed by those who have 
studied these questions that the three principal divisions 
of public utility regulation are rates, service and secur- 
ities. Falling within one or the other of these divisions 
are, I believe, all the subjects of regulation, and the 
failure to confer upon the various commissions in the 
several states power over these three divisions has re- 
sulted in much inefficient regulation. Originally the com- 
mon carrier was the only utility throught to be subject 
to regulation, and then only as to its rates. Extortion by 
the railroad, or other common carrier, was the thing 
which the common law attempted to prevent, and in those 
times, of course, there was no such thing as relative 
extortion, now called discrimination. It is not surprising 
then that we find the states first attempting regulation 
of utilities directed their efforts first toward railroads, 
and as to railroads only toward the rates. It is only in 
comparatively recent years that it seems to have been 
recognized that the character of the service to the shipper 
over the railroad was important, but now it is generally 
recognized, not only with reference to railroads, but other 
utilities as well, that the reasonable rate is not the proper 
result of regulation, but the reasonable rate for good and 
adequate service. Surprising as it may appear, the regu- 
lation of the service of utilities other than railroads pre- 
ceded the regulation of the service of railroads, while, as 
we have already pointed out, the regulation of the rates 
of these two classes of utilities in point of time came 
about in the reverse order. Having concluded that service 
as well as rates was the proper subject for regulation, it 
was but a step to the conclusion that the financial affairs 
of a utility likewise should be properly looked into by 
the state. Anything which impairs the service or tends 
to.elevate the rates is necessarily involved in regulation. 

It is not necessary for me to point to instances where 
the entire service of a utility has been crippled, exten- 
sions denied, and facilities impaired because the com- 
pany’s fixed charges were so great as a result of high 
financing and diversion of funds through stock and bond 
manipulations. Under present conditions we expect to 
find a utility in debt. Ordinarily the bondholders are 
practically the real owners of the property, and with 
this condition I have no quarrel provided the debt is not 
so great that the interest necessary to be paid repre- 
sents an amount which requires too great an earning upon 
the property actually devoted to the public service. Like- 
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wise over-capitalization with the attendant temptation 
upon, the officers of the company to produce dividends 
upon such excess stock impoverishes the utility. It ap- 
pears, however, that your railroad commission and your gas 
and electric commissioners under the statutes as they now 
stand have quite ample authority as to rates, service, and 
finances of the utilities under their jurisdiction, and I 
assume that any new legislation will carefully preserve 
these powers in the body which shall be chosen to do the 
regulation of your utilities for you; but I cannot too 
strongly suggest that you arm your commission with 
ample and comprehensive powers over these three aspects 
of regulation, and if such powers are wisely administered, 
not only the people of the commonwealth but the utilities 
themselves will in the end be greatly benefited. Unques- 
tionably, however, other utilities apparently not now sub- 
ject to regulation should be covered by any new enactment 
which your general court may pass. 


In California, as in most states, large power of regu- 
lation over utilities has been vested in the cities. I have 
already explained how the regulation of utilities, other 
than railroads, originated with the ‘cities and how the 
extension of the city utility to outlying territory pre- 
sented a problem with which the city was powerless to 
deal and likewise when a utility operates in more than 
one city difficulties in regulation constantly arise. When 
in California it was attempted to put the regulation of all 
utilities under the railroad commission the cities objected 
and the legislature, in response to their demands, pre- 
sented an amendment to the constitution which brought 
about a system of regulation in California which exists 
in no other state. Kansas has a somewhat similar sys- 
tem, but there are some substantial differences. It is 
provided that as to all utilities, other than railroads— 
the commission having entire jurisdiction over railroads— 
the cities shall retain the jurisdiction which they had at 
the time of the passage of the amendment unless by an 
affirmative vote of the electors of any such city the power 
over utilities existing therein shal] be transferred to the 
railroad commission. As I have already said, I do not 
know what the attitude of the cities of this commonwealth 
is with reference to state regulation of utilities operating 
within municipalities, but I have some very strong con- 
victions as to the propriety of the cities retaining regu- 
lation over utilities that do not confine their operations 
strictly to the limits of such municipality. I do not ques- 
tion the propriety of a municipality exercising such power 
of regulation over utilities operating within such munici- 
pality as do not necessarily affect the patrons of such 
utility without the boundary of the municipality. If a 
municipality desires to regulate utilities that confine their 
operation entirely to the confines of such municipality, 
it seems that it should be permitted to do so inasmuch as 
its citizens and the utility are the only ones affected. 
This is in accord with the now generally recognized Amer- 
ican principle of permitting to localities that degree of 
self-government which is possible without interfering with 
the rights of people who do not live within such com- 
munities. The city may regulate those things which are 
peculiar to the city, but should not regulate those things 
which may directly or indirectly affect others who are 
not of its population. While the inhabitants of the state 
outside the confines of a municipality would have no 
reason to object to regulation by that municipality of 
utilities operating solely therein, yet even as to these 
utilities economy, I believe, might require their regulation 
by the state. But I will eliminate utilities operating 
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solely within a municipality from further consideratio: 
because under present conditions we rarely find one suc! 
Most all utilities operate beyond the limits of any on 
municipality, and what I spall now say will have applic: 
tion for all practical purposes to all utilities. 


I believe it is wrong both from the standpoint of 
justice and economy alike, for a city to regulate a utility 
as utilities now operate. Cities, like individuals, ar: 
selfish and have a tendency to regulate utilities operating 
in territory outside their boundaries in a way whi 
ordinarily results in a disadvantage to such territor) 
From the standpoint of justice it certainly is better that 
the regulative authority which occupies the same rela 
tionship to all the patrons of a utility do the regulating 
The practical difficulty in city regulation, however, is even 
greater. In the fiixing of rates the knowledge of the fair 
value of the property which is properly attributable to 
the portion of.the rate-bearing public for which rates ar: 
desired to be made must be known, and likewise the 
amount of operating and other expenses incident to th« 
furnishing of the utility must be considered In by fa: 
the majority of the cases where the utility does business 
in two or more municipalities or in one municipality and 
outlying unincorporated territory, it is practically im 
possible to detemine the proper value of the property 
the utility within the city which is necessary to its service 
without the city, and the same may be said for the dis 
tribution of operating expenses. How difficult it is to 
determine what portion of a telephone line for example 
serving the municipality and territory without shall b: 
apportioned to the city and what portion to the unincor 
porated territory can only be realized by the person who 
has tried to perform the operation. All of the line within 
the municipality is necessary for the service without th: 
municipality, and the operation of the line outside the 


municipality is also necessary for all service from point 


within the municipality. The same may be said for operat 

ing expense. The practical difficulty suggested here is 
presented by every aspect of regulation where the regula 
tive body does not have jurisdiction over the entire busi 
press and property of the utility to be regulated. The onl 

possibility of arriving at a near approximation of correct 
results is by taking all or a sufficiently large portion of 
a utility business, preferably the former. The electrical 
transmission which bring hydro-electric 
from the mountain sources are just as necessary to the 
distribution of light and power in the city as to the 
suburban territory. The maintenance of these power line: 
and power houses is essential to the entire service of th« 
power company. We have power companies in California 
which furnish light and power to scores of municipalities 
and counties, and for the fixing of rates in the smallest of 
these municipalities it is essential to know exactly the 
same things about the revenues and expenses of these 
companies as would be necessary to be known by the 
rate-fixing body, which would fix the rate which should 
exist for all patrons in the territory served. 


wires energs 


Therefore, divided authority between city and stat: 
as to utilities operating within and without cities means 
duplication of work as many times over as the authority 
is divided, and from an economical and practical aspect! 
it is a waste of government machinery to use a hal! 
hundred agencies to accomplish that which can bette! 
be done by one. 


I would suggest that by all means in your contemp 
lated legislation you leave the entire control of your 
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utilities in the state, as has been done in New York and 
\Visconsin with such signal success. 

There remains but to discuss the question of the 
regulation of all utilities by one commission instead of 
two or more. We have already discussed briefly the 
character of the power which shall be vested in your 
commission or commissions, and have decided that these 
powers shall be vested in a state commission or commis- 
sions, and not be exercised by the cities. As has already 
appeared, regulation of utilities started with the most 
important utility, the railroad, but it is only within com- 
paratively recent years that the railroads have had any- 
thing like effective regulation by the federal government 
er the states, and even now in the majority of the states 
such regulation is in a formative stage. Starting with 
the assumption that if it is found that the problems con- 
cerning the regulation of railroads and other utilities are 
the same or similar, economy in the use of governmental 
machinery will dictate the regulation of all utilities by 
one commission, the only possible justification for several 
commissions will be that the problems confronting them 
are so different as to require expert knowledge in the one 
case different from the other. I have already suggested 
that the three subjects of regulation of utilities are rates, 
service and securities, and I believe it will be admitted 
that all of these should be regulated regardless of the 
character of the utility. In other words, the general scope 
of regulation is the same for gas companies as for rail- 
roads. 

To determine the similarity or lack of similarity of 
the problems confronting the railroad rate-maker and other 
utility rate-maker would require a volume, and the same 
might be said for comparison of service and securities, 
for it will be necessary to have the proper theories of 
rate making before us as to each utility before we can 
determine their similiarity or differences. I promise you, 
however, that I will not write three additional volumes 
and read them to you to-night The Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Ames case has applied the same 
rules to railroads rate making as had, theretofore, been 
found to exist with reference to the rates of water com- 
panies and like utilities. There it was determined that 
the proper basis of rates under ordinary circumstances 
was an adequate return upon the fair value of the prop- 
erty used and necessary in the public service, and regard- 
less of the many divergent theories, I believe that if value 
of the property is to have place at all it is as applicable 
to railroads as other utilities. I have just dealt with 
this subject at length in a report to the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad Commissioners, and I am firmly convinced 
that although the rate system of a railroad must of neces- 
sity be much more complicated than any other utility, 
yet the same general principles of rate-making apply. 
I am aware that I have excellent authority against me 
on this subject, but I have the authority of the Supreme 
Court of the United States with me, and after a study of 
ali the theories I am wiiling to undertake the defense of 
this position. Certainly it is true that railroad rates 
present the most complicated problems and such being 
the case a commission competent to deal with the subject 
of rates as apply to railroads would likewise be competent 
to deal with simpler problems involved in the making of 
rates for other utilities. 

When we come to service we find the main difference 
between the several utilities. No two utilities are alike in 


this respect. The man expert in the testing of gas meters 
would know little about the proper operation of trains, 
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nor would the man with a knowledge of the proper service 
of an irrigation company be competent to deal with ques- 
tions involved in the distribution of electricity for lighi 
and power purposes. But the argument against the com- 
bination of the duties of regulating these various utilities 
under one commission would as well justify a separate 
commission for each utility as any division at all. I think 
the difficulty of regulating service of the various utilities 
by one commission can be easily obviated by methods 
which I shall suggest shortly. 

In the regulation of securities certainly the same or 
kindred principles obtain as to securities of all public 
utility corporations. As has already been suggested, the 
reason for the regulation by the state of the stocks and 
bonds of public utilities arises from the impairment of 
the service by exorbitant rates, which are the result of 
over-capitalization and excessive debts. It is quite *true 
that the proper regulation of all utilities requires knowl- 
edge upon diverse subjects, but it would be more logical 
to have one commission regulate the securities of all 
utilities, another the rates of all utilities, and still a third, 
or perhaps several others to deal with the service of the 
several utilities than to make groups of utilities, and put 
the entire regulation of each group in the hands of one 
commission. If the work is to be divided at all I do not 
believe a logical division would require a set of men to 
inform themselves on financial affairs for the purpose of 
regulating securities of railroads, and a second make a 
like preparation in order to regulate the securities of gas 
and electric corporations, and so on to the end of the 
list, while every bit of knowledge acquired by any one of 
these sets of men would be available and useful for all 
purposes of regulating stock and bonds, and the same 
could be said in a slightly less degree of rates and service. 
Necessarily the men at the head of a public utility com- 
mission should have power of administration and sufficient 
executive ability to direct the work devolving upon them 
to be performed and they should likewise have sufficient 
general information of the utilities they regulate to enable 
them to act intelligently on the questivns presented to 
them for decision. But there will certainly be questions 
of law upon which, if they are not lawyers, and very 
good ones, too, they will require advice from an attorney; 
there will certainly be questions of engineering upon 
which, if they are not good engineers they will require 
the advice of an engineer, and the same is true with 
reference to every aspect of regulation. No public officer 
and no commission can know intimately every aspect of 
the duties to be performed by him, and if there is to 
be a division on this theory there should be a division 
along the line of engineering, law, finance and other 
cognate subjects concerning which expert knowledge must 
be available. But this is not the way public duties are per- 
formed, nor do- we find it necessary, economical or con- 
venient to perform them in such manner. I can best illus- 
trate my opinion of the proper method of handling the 
various subjects which should properly be handled by a 
public utility commission by indicating how we do it in 
the commission over which I have the honor to preside. 

The railroad commission of California has jurisdic- 
tion over railroads, street railroads, express companies, 
sleeping, dining, fruit and other car companies, vessels, 
pipe lines, gas plants, electric plants, telephone lines, 
telegraph lines, water systems, public wharves and ware- 
houses. And with reference to each of these utilities it 
has the following powers so far as applicable to each one: 
To fix all rates, fares, charges and classifications; to 
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establish through routes and joint rates, fares and charges; 
to investigate all interstate rates, fares and charges; to 
conduct proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission affecting interstate rates; to prescribe just, rea- 
sonable, safe and proper service, equipment, facilities and 
methods; to prescribe additions, extensions, repairs and 
improvements; to direct that additional cars or trains be 
operated, and that trains stop with greater frequency and 
at proper places; to direct connections in proper cases 
between the tracks of railroad or street railroad corpora- 
tions; to direct in proper cases that switch connections 
and spurs be installed; to direct that physical connec- 
tions and joint rates over two or more telephone or tele- 
graph lines be established; to direct the use in proper 
cases by one public utility of a part of the property of 
another utility on, over or under any street or highway; 
to direct the installation of safety appliances, and to safe- 
guard the health and safety of mployees, patrons and the 
public; to regulate the crossing of railroad tracks over 
streets or highways; to investigate the causes of acci- 
dents and to take steps to prevent their recurrence; to 
provide demurrage rules, and rules for collection and 
delivery of express, baggage, telephone and telegraph 
messages; to fix standard classifications, measurements 
and practices of gas, electrical and water corporations; 
to ascertain the value of the property of every public 
utility; to establish uniform systems of accounts for each 
class of public utility; to permit or refuse to permit new 
street railroads, gas, electrical, telephone or water cor- 
porations to enter the field already served by existing 
corporation of like kind; to permit or refuse to permit the 
corporations just named to exercise rights under new 
franchises or permits; to regulate transfers of property 
used in public service of public utilities and the acquisi- 
tion by one public utility of stock in another; to regulate 
and control the issues of stocks and bonds and other 
evidences of indebtedness of all public utilities within the 
state. 

It will be seen from this outline that this is a pretty 
large assignment for one commission. We, however, have 
divided our work into seven departments and have 
assigned the work specially among the five commissioners. 
These departments are office, legal, rate, engineering, sta- 
tistics and accounts, service and stock and bonds. Each 
department is presided over by a chief. The secretary 
being the head of the office department. Our chief rate 
expert, a railroad rate man being head of the rate depart- 
ment. Our chief engineer at the head of the department 
of engineerings, etc. In the rate department it can readily 
be seen that we will require several rate clerks. We have 
found it necessary to have one rate clerk who understands 
the rates of electrical companies, one telephone and so on 
down the line. These subjects are all cognate and the 
chief rate expert has no difficulty in understanding all of 
the general questions involved in his department. The 
same may be said for the engineering department where 
our chief engineer has under him hydraulic engineers, rail- 
road engineers, electrical engineers, etc. It may appear 
at a glance that this method of performing the work is 
very expensive, but the commission has kept easily within 
its appropriation and within the last two years, while 
spending less than $100,000 per year, has admittedly saved 
the people of the state in the neighborhood of three and a 
half million dollars annually as a result of its activities. 

When the present public utilities act, which was drawn 
with much care, and after an exhaustive investigation by 
Commissioner Thelen, attorney for the commission, and 
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myself, was presented the usual argument was made 
against it, namely, that it conferred powers too vast to 
be trusted to any public authorities, but the legislature 
and Californi#’s tremendously sincere and able executive 
took the view that adequate power must be in the hands 
of a commission in order to perform its functions properly, 
and that the“presumption always should be that public 
officers would use and not abuse their power. The argu- 
nient that because a public official is likely to be corrupt 
he should be given inadequate powers properly to perform 
his duties would justify the conclusion that he should 
have no power at all as well as that he should not have 
adequate power. 

I can not too strongly impress upon you the neces- 
sity in my opinion of a strong appointive public utilities 
commission with ample power having under its jurisdic- 
tion all the utilities of the state both in their operation 
within and without cities. I believe there should be from 
three to five commissioners, preferably the latter, and 
that they should be empowered as our commissioners and 
the Interstate Commerce Commissioners to hold hearings, 
separately, their decisions, however, not being final until 
approved by a majority of the commission. The term of 
the commissioners should be long enough that the state 
may properly avail itself of the experience gained very 
often at the state’s expense, and a part of them should 
go out of office probably about every two years so as to 
keep a majority of experienced commissioners in office, 
and of course if the commissioners are foolish enough to 
be willing to serve more than one term, if they have 
proven themselves efficient and honest, they certainly 
should have this privilege. 

The regulation of public utilities intimately 
affects the happiness and comfort of all of the people. 
Equal treatment should be accorded both to the public 
and the utility, and the work should be intelligent and 
expert, reward for political activity, of course, should not 
be the aim of the executive or the people in selecting 
these officers any more than any other public officer, and 
those who deal with this important subject should bring 
to the task the attitude of the student combined with the 
balance and impartiality which befits one who must pass 
upon the property rights of corporations and the people. 


very 


REVERSES COMMERCE COURT 


The Supreme Court on Monday handed down a re- 
versal of the Commerce Court in what is known as the 
New Orleans Board of Trade case, involving rates to 
Montgomery, which figured in the Archbald impeachment. 
In that case, after it had been closed, the former judge 
wrote to Helm Bruce, attorney for the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, asking him the meaning of testimony given by C. B. 
Compton, for that company. The letter formed the ground- 
work for one of the articles of impeachment. The Senate 
found him guilty. 

The Commerce Court issued its injunction on the 
ground that the Commission could not, on the record, 
come to the conclusion it did, and that, therefore, it 
must have disregarded the tetsimony altogether, which 
Judge Archbald said would be without authority in law. 
In another place he also held that, inasmuch as the ad- 
vance from New Orleans to Mobile had not been found 
unreasonable, the Commission could not make an order 
saying that the rate to Montgomery was unlawful because 
it exceeded the sum of the rates to Mobile and from that 
point to Montgomery. 
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Kansas City a Water Terminal 


Municipally Owned Wharf and Other Facilities Enable Interior City to Utilize Water Communi- 
cation With Other River Cities and the Seaboard. 


On May 7, 1912, Kansas City became a water terminal 
for each of the thirty-two distinct railroad lines entering 
the city. The establishment of the city on this basis was 
marked by the arrival of the steamer Scott from St. Louis 
with the barge Alpha by which the beginning of the first 
regular shipping season of river transportation was made 
by the Kansas City-Missouri River Navigation Company. 
The barge carried a cargo of steel and iron products from 
Pittsburgh, coming all the way by water. As shown by one 
of the accompanying illustrations, Kansas City is connect- 
ed by water not only with the eastern states that have 
water transportation, but with the sea, and the opening of 
the season mentioned marked the establishment of this 


great deal of stress has been laid on the necessity for wa- 
ter transportation to influence railroad freight rates, and 
while it is also true that effective water transportation will 
influence railroad freight rates, yet the fact remains that 
the real reason for the agitation for improved waterways 
and renewed navigation is fundamentally the great need 
for supplying transportation facilities at a minimum cost of 
producing this facility because the railroads of the country 
have found it a physical impossibility with their present 
lines successfully and efficiently to transport the commerce 
of this country. The improvement of the natural water- 
ways of this country, whether it be the Missouri River, the 
Mississippi, the Illinois, the Ohio or the Des Moines River, 


Map Showing Inland Waterways 
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Kansas City a Water Terminal. Map showing Inland Waterways, Kansas City to the Sea. 


‘service on a commercial basis and with suitable terminal 


facilities, 

The feeling of the business interests of Kansas City 
which has led to the establishment. of a municipal wharf 
and wharf house for which the people have subscribed 
one and one-quarter million dollars are given as follows 
substantially in the words of H. G. Wilson, transportation 
commissioner of the Commercial Club of Kansas City. 

Outside of the great lakes, the internal waterway trans- 
portation of the United States hag become almost a lost 
art, and the recently renewed agitation fog development 
and improvement of these waterways for the purpose of 
navigation is only the logical result of a crying need for 
increased transportation facilities. While it is true a 


so as to put them in condition successfully and safely to 
carry transportation units such as barges or steamboats, 
will in a large measure result in relieving railroads of the 
great volume of traffic that they cannot now efficiently 
handle. The reason for this is that this water transporta- 
tion facility can be provided for many millions of dollars 
less than a sufficient and ample rail transportation facil- 
ity can be provided. In opposing the improvement of 
waterways for navigation purposes it is not sufficient for 
the opponents to say that such and such a waterway bears 
only a very small commerce, because any of the waterways 
mentioned above, and many others, in the United States, 
have lost the commerce carried as the result of two con- 
ditions closely related, namely, the neglect of waterways 
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by government protection, and the building of railroads 
which in the early development stage of the country 
seemed to offer a quicker and better facility for transpor- 
tation than the somewhat slower, and at that time uncer- 
tain, methods of water transportation. 

These conditions are changed; the great Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys are settled, and maintain a great 
population. They also maintain a great railroad mileage; 
and that railroad mileage is not sufficiently efficient to 
transport safely and efficiently the commerce tributary to 
that section, and sufficient capital cannot be produced to 
provide an adequate transportation facility by rail. There- 
fore, public sentiment has demanded renewal of improve- 
ment of waterways in order to make them safe and effi- 
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lished represent a thoroughly modern and complete equi 

ment, probably as complete as found upon any river in th, 
United States. One of the illustrations shows the dock 
with loading and unloading track for the traveling hoist 
In the foreground, as two of the barges are shown, thi 
view indicates the manner in which they are handled upo: 
the river. One barge is lying loaded at the dock and th: 
other is about to be docked. The steamer upon leaving 
one barge at the dock takes up the other and proceeds 
upon the return trip. This is the plan which the naviga 
tion company intends to follow, that is, to have one or 
two barges at each terminus of the line, Kansas City and 
St. Louis, loading or unloading while the steamers are in 
transit with other barge or barges. In this way there is no 





The New Municipal Wharf, Wharf-House and Barges—Showing Track on Which Electrically- 


Operated Hoist Runs. 


cient for transportation. This can, and should be, done by 


the government, and is being done at a very much lower 


cost than would be required for rail lines, 

The West, as represented by Kansas City, always 
quick to grasp the necessary activities required by any con- 
dition, has aggressively gone after this renewal of water- 
way transportation, and this city is among the first, if not 
the first, to adopt improved and modern methods for water 
transportation, such as efficient floating equipment and 
municipally-owned and provided termina] facilities. 

The illustrations herewith, which are presented by the 
courtesy of the Commercial Club of Kansas City, give an 
idea of the modern equipment which has been provided 
for business upon the Missouri River. The wharf, wharf 
house, equipment for handling freight upon the wharf 
and in the house, and the barge line which has been estab- 


delay for the steamers, but they are kept in movement in 
the most efficient manner. 

The dock as shown is provided with a traveling hoist. 
This has a lifting capacity of two tons and a speed of one 
lift per minute; that is, the hoist can pick up a load of two 
tons, lift it from the barge, turn and deposit it the door of 
the wharf house, turn again and be in a position for an 
other lift, all within sixty seconds. The wharf house is 
provided with the telpher system, electrically-driven, which 
immediately takes up the load deposited by the hoist and 
places it at any desired point in the house. A comparison 
of relative speeds of unloading is given by C. H. Forsee, in- 
dustrial commissioner Commercial Club of Kansas City, 
to whom we are indebted for the facts concerning this 
installation. He describes the unloading of a steamer at 
New Orleans by means of hand trucks. A day and a night 
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shift of stevedores started handling her cargo of 3,000 
tons on Sunday afternoon and was still at it the following 
fuesday morning. It is stated that such a cargo could be 
handled with the Kansas City equipment with a single 
hoist in from twenty-five to thirty hours, 

The Kansas City wharf is 50 feet wide and 526 feet 
long. It is built entirely of concreted timber resting on 
wooden piles driven to rock at the river bottom. The 
house is entirely separate from the wharf proper. This is 
06 feet long and 40 feet wide, having a structural steel 
frame covered with metal lath and plaster. It rests upon 
a conerete base wall which in turn rests upon concrete piles 





TRANSPORTATION, OLD AND NEW 


Noah Was the First Traffic Manager and His 
Live Stock Special Affords Points of 
Interest to Modern Traffic Men 


BY FRANK VAN SLYCK, 
Traffic Manager Globe Soap Co. 





Doubtless, as readers of The Traffic World, the ma- 
jority of the members of the traffic branch will recall a 
number of recent articles under the caption of the “The 





Kansas City a Water Terminal. Showing Traveling Hoist Depositing Load at Wharf-House. 


driven into the river tottom. The boat line equipment of 
the navigation company is as follows: 


TOWBOATS. 


Net Ton- 

Name. Length. I.H.P. Draft. nage. Construction. 
CH@BGOR | . ccc sctad 750 42” 240 Iron Hu!]—Steel Deck 
\. M. Scott..150 700 36”’ 108 Steel Hull—Steel Deck 
Advance ...... 120 250 24” 80 Steel Hull—Steel Deck 

BARGES. 

Capacity 

Per Foot Construc- 
; Name. Draft Dimensions of Immersion. tion. 
Endeavor ....24’’ 231’x41’x8’ 225 Tons All Steel 
ALDRR 6 cn cnecckt” 200’x36’xT’ 200 Tons All Steel 
BOUR shack eens Ng 200'x36’x7’ 200 Tons All Steel 
Handy ....... 18”’’ 100’x21’x5.8’ 100 Tons All Steel 
Delaware ....24” 135’x30’x38’ 135 Tons All Steel 


One of the accompanying illustrations gives a good 
view of the interior of the barge and shows the fireproof 
compartments by which the different sections of the cargo 
are protected. 


First Traffic Manager,” in which attention is called to the 
comparative recent creation of the position of industria! 
traffic manager and the friendly competition that is being 
encouraged by the editor of that publication, “in the inter- 
ests of history” for authentic information of a man filling 
such a position prior to 1886, and in response claims have 
been submitted that tend to show that the industrial 
traffic manager is 30 years old—but, be this as it may, 
transportation, that which the industrial traffic manager 
is employed to look after, supposed to know, bound to 
study as he never did the three R’s at school, if he ex- 
pects to be “on to his job;” try to manage, as his title 
suggests, that portion allotted to his care to the best 
interests of his concern—transportation commenced at 


*A paper read before the traffic branch of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce on January 13. 
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the beginning—nearly if not quite at the beginning of the 
beginning. Noah Webster defines the word like this— 
“Transportation—noun; 

“1. Act of transporting, carrying or conveying from 
one place to another; conveyance—to provide a vessel 
for their transportation. 

“2. The state of being transported. 

“3. Transport, ecstasy (rare).” 

We traffic men classify it in three parts, too, like this: 

1. “To ship,” which includes securing the car or 
vessel, as Webster has it. 

2. “In transit,” he says, “the state of being trans- 
ported.” 


3. “Arrival at destination,’ he says, “ecstasy” with 
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Showing Traveling Holst Taking Load from Barge. 
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feet long, 91 feet wide by 55 feet high. It had the door 
in’ the side and a small window, ‘probably in the end— 
and had three stories or decks. This consignment was 
in transit 150 days and when it then grounded was lost 
as many other consignments have been since, and so 
Noah sent out a tracer in the shape of a dove. We know 
it was a tracer because it brought him no answer. Seven 
days later he sent another or repeater and was more suc- 
cessful, and if any of you marvel at Noah’s success with 
only two tracers, remember he had the Lord to back him 
up and had 600 years experience on earth. 

Now while this may mark an epoch in the history 
of transportation methods let no one think it was the 
beginning. 
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This Has a Capacity of Two Tons and a 


Loading or Unioading Speed of One Hundred and Twenty Tons an Hour. 


“rare” in parenthesis, not so bad eh? for a man who lived 
before traffic departments were invented—and his name 
suggests that other Noah whose name will be known 
to fame throughout all the ages to come for his success- 
ful management of—shall we call it a “live stock special?’ 
I think there are several interesting transportation items 
that we may well pause here to note, viz: 

1. He provided ample equipment to protect his traffic 
against the time when that traffic must move. 

2. He complied with his instructions both as to load- 
ing within the allotted free time, which by the way was 
seven days instead of 48 hours, and he loaded his traffic 
properly, keeping the different kinds together and march- 
ing them in “two by two.” 

The ark was not unlike a large box car, being 547 


Under the heading, “Human Beasts of Burden,” in 
the Smithsonian Institute reports, I found this: 

“With his arms alone for traces, the primitive man 
dragged his game over the ground or ice to his distant 
home—the next step would be a line, perhaps of rawhide, 
perhaps of fiber—along the edge of some quiet water they 
walked, these pristine tow-men dragging their rafts or 
rude boats along from the pebbly beach.” Here began 
that immense industry now carried on in the canals of the 
world. On Russian rivers a curious variety of tracking 
is seen, where an anchor is.carried up stream in a small 
boat and dropped. The line passes back to a windlass on 
a heavy barge by which the great mass is moved up to 
the anchor. 

A new epoch in the history of the human beast of 
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burden (as transportation in its crude state is termed by 
historians) commences with the appointment of profes- 
sional bearers or professional common carriers, and as 
soon as @ body or caste of men are allowed to give their 
whole time to a pursuit their efficiency is quadrupled, the 
unsuccessful drop out, advantages are handed down—all 
sorts of devices for packing, padding, shifting the load, rest- 
ing, relieving, relaying, combining effort, are thought of. 
It is only a step from the single carrier to the or: 
ganized train, under the direction of a leader, perform- 
ing in common what would be dangerous for one. No one 
supposes the caravans of historic times were invented 
at a single effort. The caravansaries, or inns in the east 
where caravans stop, usually a large square building with 








in lots of 50 or more, the hair rope connecting the rear 
of one beast with the head of another, the leader gaily 
decorated with part covered trappings, tassels and bells. 
An unladen ass precedes the file for luck, say some, for 
guidance say others. There are two species; that knowra 
as the Arabian camel has only one lump on the back while 
the bactrian came] has two. 

Authorities differ some as to the weight of the burden 
carried. One says that the Arabian camel carries twice 
the load of a mule, while the bactrian species is some- 
times loaded with 1,000 pounds or even 1,500 pounds, but 
all agree that its pace, though slow, is steady and uni- 
form. It proceeds, Lowever, from day to day, accomplish- 
ing journeys of hundreds of miles at a rate of about 2% 


rs 


Kansas City a Water Terminal. Showing Interior of Barge and Method of Loading. Notice Fireproof Compartments. 


a spacious court, the wells, the armed guard, the joining 
forces at different places, are complicated affairs, the 
resultants of many trials. 

In the old slave hunting days in Africa the same 
method was practiced with slaves—a lot of negroes would 
be captured and driven to the coast, but to save freight 
each would be loaded with ivory, gold dust and other 
commodities and on arrival at the coast the whole was 
disposed of, thus avoiding the expense of the return 
empty haul that sometimes worries our railroad friends 
of to-day. 

But to return to the first train; a caravan on the 
desert usually consisted of from 600 to 1,000, sometimes 
even 4,00 or 5,000 camels in single file, harnessed together 


miles per hour, or about 25 miles per day, which is not 
so bad, all things considered, when with all our modern 
improvements, smooth hard road beds, vs. loose shifting 
sand, etc—when we compare it with the 35 miles per 
day made by the average freight car in this, the twentieth 
century. 

A camel while working only requires water once iu 
three or four days, in coo] weather it can work seven, and 
when turned out to graze these animals often go a fort- 
night without a drink, from which it would appear that 
excessive watering of transportation stock is not neces- 
sary to secure steady and uniform service and that is 
what we need to-day, a more regular and uniform service, 
a schedule that we can depend upon and one that the 
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railroads can maintain, not the helter-skelter system in 
vogue to-day of a few highly advertised and high speed, 
so-called manifest trains that take a few cars all the way, 
many more only part of the way where they are dropped 
eff and often effectually lost for days in spite of the 
frantic efforts of the shipper “to get a line on it,’ backed 
very often by the earnest efforts of the carriers using all 
of their fancy and most modern improved tracing devices or 
systems—and what becomes of the cars that didn’t start? 
Oh, some jog along like the camel or local] trains and 
often surprise you by arriving at destination in a very 
reasonable time, while the car accountants, junction 
agents and other officials blandly answer your wires with 
the rubber stamp reply of “No account on our line yet”— 
or don’t reply at all—and then there are the other cars 
that didn’t start at all, the ones snuggling up next to the 
bumper that see new arrivals go gaily by, day by day, 
while they patiently wait to be noticed or for more motive 
power; but we are taught that everything has a mission 
in this world and theirs is, usually, to help form a nucleus 
for the next congestion. 

I claim, gentlemen, this: If the advertised schedule 
between Cincinnati and New York is three days, we 
would all be better off with a schedule of five or even six 
days if the railroads could and would move every car 
in that time. I hope some day that the industrial traffic 
managers will see their way clear to interest the railroad 
traffiCc managers into giving this a trial and if they do 
the daily average mileage of a freight car will auto- 


matically adjust itself from the thirties to the fifties. 
The suggestion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion that the railroads reduce the time of their passenger 

trains and speed up their freight trains is based on the 


same principle, but we ought to go a step farther and help 
the car that is not moving at all—the one next to the 
bumper. As long as you have more than one schedule 
neither will be absolutely maintained because the one of 
the higher class, which at best can only hold its own 
under the most favorable circumstances, will undoubtedly 
get the cream of the motive power and undue preference 
and attention from train dispatchers to the detriment of 
the second and third class trains. Further, railroad men 
cannot differentiate for you between important cars and 
their so-called low class freight, for the car that seems, 
from the character of its contents or the revenue it pays, 
to be of minor importance may mean to you or me the 
shutting down of a large manufacturing plant. 

We will now pass, if you please, from the traffic that 
was carried to the “ships of the desert” to that that went 
down to the seas in ships. 

Until the fifth decade of the nineteenth century the 
sailing vessel was the only ship employed in ocean com- 
merce, the various kinds being classified according to 
the number of masts and the rig of the sails. At the time 
of the settlement of America early in the seventeenth 
century the largest ocean vessels were the full rigged 
ship and the bark, but the brig of less than 100 tons 
burden was more frequently used. 

In 1713 the first schooner with two masts was built 
at Gloucester, Mass. The lines of the schooner were 
sharper than its predecessors, it could sail faster and 
closer to the wind and required fewer hands than the 
square rigged ship. Its efficiency and economy were soon 
recognized in America in the coasting trade and the rig- 
ging of the trans-Atlantic vessels were modified along its 
lines—schooners were the favorite privateers of the revo- 
lution and the war of 1812. 
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After the war of 1812 came the development 
packet lines and the schooner advanced from two o1 
three masts to the seven masted steel vessel, 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the sail 
ing vessel was still relatively small, 300 tons being con 
sidered a large register for a full-rigged ship. The largest 
ship in the merchant fleet as late as 1825 was 400 tons. 

Vessel tonnage is of three kinds: displacement, gross 
register and net register. The displacement tonnage of 
a vessel is its weight and is equal to the weight of the 
water displaced by the ship when floating. The gross 
register tonnage is obtained by dividing the number otf 
cubic feet in the capacity of the ship by 100; hence a 
vesse] has one gross ton for each 100 cubic feet of 
capacity. The net register tonnage is obtained by divid 
ing by 100 the capacity in cubic feet of the space available 
for cargo and passengers. 

The traffic between New York and England first led 
to the construction of the large sailing ships as it has 
later caused the largest steamers to be built. 

The size increased from 400 tons in 1825 to 1,000 tons 
with the double decks—in 1849 came the first three-decker 
of 1,419 tons—from 1850 to 1860 the tonnage ranged from 
1,500 to 2,500 tons, 

In the merchant marine of the world the tonnage of 
steamers did not: exceed that of sailing vessels until 1893, 
but in 1906 only one-fourth of the world’s tonnage was 
sail and three-fourths steam, but on account of regularit) 
and speed the latter carried nine-tenths of the world’s 
tonnage. The sailing vessel gives way to the steamer 
because the latter is more efficient and economical, for while 
the motive power of the sailing vessel] costs nothing and 
a smaller crew can operate it than would be necessary on 
a steamer of equal tonnage, these advantages are 
more than offset by the slow time of a ship depending 
upon winds and currents—the efficiency being rated ai 
3 to 1 in favor of the steamer. 

On account of the spherical shape of the earth, the 
shortest distance between any two places on the earth’s 
surface is the are of a great circle connecting the two 
points. The steamer can always take the short route 
using ship canals as cut-offs, while sailing vessels depend 
ent on trade winds and certain currents must travel twice 
as many miles—and speaking of canals as cut-offs—when 
the Panama canal is finished it will reduce the mileage 
from New York to San Francisco 8,415 miles, New Or 
leans to San Francisco, 9,416 miles and from Liverpool 
6,046 miles, with corresponding reductions to the ports of 
Yokohama, Shanghai and Sydney. 

While Robt. Fulton demonstrated the practicabilit; 
of using steam to propel ships when he ran the Clermont 
from New York to Albany in 1807 it was 30 years be 
fore it was demonstrated that the steamship could be 
used with commercial success in the trans-oceanic service 
True, in 1819 the Savannah, a sailing packet of 380 tons 
with a ninety horsepower horizontal engine and with 
paddle wheels, crossed from Savannah to Liverpool in 
25 days, during 18 of which she used steam, but the 
following year the engine was taken out. The first to 
eross the ocean all the way under steam was the Royal 
William in 1833. 

These were wooden vessels with paddle wheels, and 
time forbids my even outlining their evolution to pro 
pellers, to iron and then steel huijls and rigging, or at- 
tempting to describe the modern time and labor-savinz 
machinery used for loading and unloading, or those so- 
called “self unloaders,” vessels that with their own power 
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can discharge their cargo of stone or ore from their hold 
into freight cars 60 feet away almost as fast as a locomo- 
tive can set and replace cars. 

But immense as is the tonnage carried by all these 
ships to and from our shores, it is estimated that the 
volume of traffic handled within our borders is twenty 
times the amount of our foreign commerce, of which the 
major share is carried by our railroads, the mileage of 
which is greater than the mileage of all Europe. 

Inland water ways, both rivers and canals, made it 
possible for the pioneers to open up, civilize and settle 
this great country of ours. Later the railroad came along 
and developed it into the greatest nation of the world. 
Popular interest in commercial life, however, fickle like 
a child with a new toy, intent only on getting the almighty 
dollar and getting it quick, only had time to think of its 
new transportation agent, the railroad, and allowed the 
development of its water ways almost to die, and now it 
is confronted periodically with congestions, car famines 
and excessive freight rates and is turning again to its 
old friend, the water ways, for relief. 

In Europe the water ways were largely used and of 
all the ways used to transport man and for the convey- 
ance of things from place to place, waterways and water 
craft have held the largest place in history and literature. 
But early transportation by river was expensive on ac- 
count of heavy and frequent tolls. Along the Rhine the 
barons in feudal days built their castles and stretched a 
chain across the river. The traveler or merchant paid 
the toll with the alternative of having his throat cut and 
his cargo confiscated. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century boats sailing the Elbe paid toll fourteen times 
between Hamburg and Magdeburg. On the short react 
of the Main from Hamburg to Mayence were thirty-three 
toll stations. Cologne went one better and aemanded that 
all passing traffic be unloaded on its wharves and loaded 
again to secure the fullest tribute. 

But in the nineteenth century tolls on vessels navi- 
gating the Rhine were forbidden and it became the first 
great commercial thoroughfare, not only of Germany, but 
of Europe, and I give you this historical incident of reduc- 
tion in transportation expenses to consider in connection 
with the recent statements of some of our ‘railroads thai 
the way to stimulate business and secure prosperity would 
be to permit them to increase freight rates. 

Excessive freight rates were in effect in Egypt 1800 
years according to a manuscript recently obtained by the 
University of Pennsylvania from Theodelphia, a small 
city in Egypt. The manuscript is the report of the 
Sicologus or collector of revenue who represented thu 
local government at Alexandria, who worked on a per- 
centage plan. He was not popular with the common peo: 
ple, but as there were no elections in those days, the 
Sicologus did not mind. The people had been exploitea 
for 5,000 years and were used to it. This district in ques: 
tion was about 20 miles west of the Nile, which formed 
the trunk line in those days. 

The most interesting feature was disclosed in u 
paragraph partly mutilated, covering complaint by one of 
the tax payers who complained of high taxes and excessive 
rates, It does not appear to have done him any good for 
there was not in Egypt at that time an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The Sicologus corrected his figures 
in the report to cover up his profit. 

In looking over a scrap book kept by my father ft 
found a newspaper article written by him, published in the 
Lyons (N. Y.) Republican, entitled “Our Canals and Our 
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Railroads.” It is dated Sept. 20, 1850, and was in reply 
to a magazine article very largely circulated and thought 
to have been inspired by the railroads, for the purpose 
of influencing the people to vote against a proposed bond 
issue of two and a half million doliars to complete the 
Erie Canal—I will not quote the reply, only stating that 
it defended the usefulness of the canal in making it 
possible to open up and develop a virgin country, and 
its possibilities for the transportation of heavy ton- 
nage at low rates, also the element of water competi- 
tion—and if you are interested in New York rates 
you will find to-day that the New York Central publishes 
certain intrastate tariffs between, say Syracuse and New 
York City and other points touched by that same Erie 
Cana] that are so much reduced as to be entirely out of 
line with rates on the same commodities from other ter- 
ritories. In 1903 the state of New York woke up and au- 
thorized $100,000,000 to improve the Erie, Oswego and 
Champlain canals. When completed they will be 12 feet 
deep, 75 feet wide and it will be possible to use barges 
drawing 10 feet of water, carrying 1,000 tons and pro- 
pelled by mechanical power at a speed of six or more 
miles per hour. This is what we shippers of the Ohio 
Valley can do by assisting the Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association in its fight for a nine-foot stage from Pitts- 
burgh to Cairo, which would open up for modern naviga- 
tion a waterway 2,200 miles in length. 

In a scrap book kept by my father I found an article 
entitled “The Pro Rata Freight Bill,” from which I quote: 
“While the farmers of western New York pay 60 cents per 
barrel for carrying flour to New York City, the farmers of 
Illinois are charged only 30 cents to the same place, mak- 
ing the flour actually worth 30 cents more in Chicago than 
in Rochester.” Again, “no other reasonable explanation 
can be given of the policy of the railroads (for they carry 
through freight at a loss, according to their own reports) 
than their hostility to, and evident intention to ruin the 
canals. If for no other purpose the canals should be 
completed and preserved as a great regulator of the price 
of transportation through the state.” The report just 
published by the commissioner of corporations on “Trans- 
portation by Water in the United States” says that 90 
per cent of the canal traffic of the United States is in the 
hands of the railroads. 

The prime reason for the lack of success attending 
Napoleon’s march on Moscow was the lack of transpor- 
tation facilities and the miring of his army in swamps. 
The success of our country has been due to the develop- 
ment of transportation facilities, in which the steam 
railroad has played the leading part. 

Overland transportation was by pack horses in the 
middle ages, and in 1658 a regular stage coach line was 
cperated in England, the coaches at one time numbering 
over 3,000. 

There is record of a wooden r&ailroad from a colliery 
to a river in Europe in 1676, and of others in Germany 
100 years earlier. 

Tramways operated by stationary engines and horses 
were operated in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania in 1826, 
and a steam railroad was operated in England in 1825, 
but real railroading properly dates from the invention of 
the locomotive in 1829, when Geo. Stephenson built the 
“Rocket.” The Baltimore & Ohio was the pioneer in that 
it was the first line for the general use of the public, and 
the first rai] of the historic line was laid July 4, 1826, by 
Chas. Carroll, the only man then living, who had signed 
the Declaration of Independence. Thus one man’s life 
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formed the connecting line between the political revolu- 
tion of the 18th century and the industrial revolution of 
the 19th. 

The 
in 1858: 


following passenger advertisement was issued 
NOTICE, 
Ohio & Mississippi—Broad Gauge Railroad 
Passengers Going East 
having a moment to spare will do weil to call at the office 
of the above-named road, exactly at the corner of Fourth 
and Chestnut streets, where they will find that rarity of 
railroad literature, an honest map prepared by honest 
draftsmen for the honest use of honest agents. 

If they have time they will do better still to cross the 
river, examine such roads as they may find diverging 
from its bank, note their directions, construction of track, 
breadth of gauge, character of equipments, and all other 
particulars usually set forth in handbills; make their own 
draw their own inferences, and 
upon their judgment 


comparisons, 
own tickets, depending 
to buy. 

By Taking the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad You Will Gain 
comfortable seats with plenty of elbow room for your 
and families in new luxurious saloon cars 12 feet 
wide. Civil usage from obliging conductors and employes; 
an easy transport over a well-settled road; good meals 
at seasonable hours, cut short by no angry conductor be- 
hind time, uniform speed and sure connections, and that 
freedom from care and anxiety imparted by the general 
evidence of efficient and experienced management. 


You Will Avoid 
narrow seats, a circuitous route, an unsettled road and 
country, care and change of baggage, frequent change of 


own where 


selves 


cars at the dead of night, trips for experiment and local 
accommodation, involving the traveler in a loss of meals, 


connection and patience. 
For -all reliable information, please cal] at the office 


under the Planter’s House, Nos. 28 and 30, corner of 


Fourth and Chestnut streets, exactly on the corner. 
ISAAC WYMAN, 
General Ticket Agent. 
Again: 
Travelers Take Notice. 

The Ohio & Mississippi Railroad is the only 
gauge road out of St. Louis; does not change cars at night; 
every passenger train arrives at Terre Haute and St. 
Louis on card time, and is quicker and runs in less time 
than the Haute & Alton Railroad, and all state- 
ments to the contrary are base falsehoods sometimes 
used by the agents of an inferior road in their extraordi- 
nary exertions to keep pace with a superior enterprise, 

The railroads did not demonstrate their ability to 
handle the traffic of this country until 1850; since that 
time they advanced with marvelous strides, fairly 
keeping pace with the requirements of commerce until a 
very recent period when there was a lull due to a 
panic, and the refusal of the public to stand for an in- 
crease in freight rates of 10 per cent or 20 per cent. 

The railroads have progressed in Europe also, but 
not to the efficiency of American roads from a shipper's 
or traveler’s standpoint. Not only are the small passenger 
ears still used, but freight cars of 10 and 20 tons capacity 
are common. 

Some years ago a German manufacturer, while in 
the United States, was shown our 40 and 50 ton steel 
cars and asked why he did not introduce such cars in 
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Germany. On returning he took up the matter with the 
railway minister, urging the use of 25 or 30 ton ears, if 
no more. The minister replied that only large shippers 
could make use of such large cars and to introduce them 
would give to the large shippers an advantage over the 
small ones that wouid be a discrimination that could not 
be tolerated. 

But the Germans have other regulations—freight un- 
loaded by consignees must be moved in 12 hours, 
than-carload freight in 24 hours—railroads are required 
to move quick freight in 24 hours, and handle at rate of 
198 miles per day—ordinary freight must move in two 
days and at a rate of 66 miles per day. 

In case of delay of more than 12 hours the railroad 
must refund a portion of its earnings, unless it can prove 
no loss was sustained by the delay. 

Time precludes my even tracing the evolution of the 
roalroads to their present state of efficiency luxury, ca- 
pacity and comparative safety. 

Transportation has always existed, the methods onl) 
having been changed to meet local conditions or the 
growth of a country—the people of Brussels are served 
with milk by dog carts, our large American cities require 
special milk trains; health department inspectors to see 
that no water gets in it and that the temperature is not 
over 50 degrees, and a little later the milk put in hermetic- 
ally sealed bottles, is rushed to your door in a motor. 
This is necessary because it is America. In Naples the 
same sanitary effect has always been obtained through 
the simple method of driving the goats through the streets 
and up the stairs in apartment houses, where they are 
milked on the customer’s door mat. 


less- 


IOWA RATE HEARING 


5241, the Iowa State Board of Railroad 
Commissioners vs. the Arizona Eastern Railroad et al., 
was called before Commissioner Prouty in this city on 
January 22, Chairman Thorne for the Iowa Commission 
made the opening statement. In this complaint they 
allege that rates from Iowa points to Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Kansas, Nebraska, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Nevada, and to points in Washington, except 
those which take Pacific Coast rates, both east bound 
and west bound are unjust, unreasonable and unduly 
discriminatory. They further say that these 
specifically discriminate against Iowa points for the 
combined charge from points east of the Indiana-Illinois 
line, shipped to Iowa points and then reshipped to points 
in the territory between the Missouri River and the 
Pacific Coast, as well as on combinations from points 
immediately west of the Mississippi River and reshipped 
Iowa points. 
Mr. Thorne 
case attack the inbound 
their complaint in this case 
these as a combination. 

Mr. Thorne was assisted in the 
Attorneys Henderson and Lewis of the Iowa 
and Attorney W. F. Dickinson of the Rock 
conducted the defense for the carriers. 

Because of the large amount of. testimony int! 
duced in. this case it was not concluded before the hc 
set for the hearing in the weighing case, number 46 
and as Commissioner Prouty desired to hear at lea 
the beginning of that case, it was postponed until « 
Friday. 
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The Transferring of Freight at Terminals 


Some General Considerations as to Rail and Water Terminals and the Conditions that Must Be 
Fulfilled by Freight-Handling Equipment 
By H. McL. Harding, Consulting Engineer Department of Docks, New York City.* 


The importance of terminals, not only for water, but 
also for rail transportation, has only lately been fully com- 
prehended. When it is stated that of the $1.59—the trans- 
portation expense of a ton of freight of a certain classifica- 
tion between New York and Galveston, a distance of two 
thousand miles—eighty cents represents the terminal ex- 
penses, and the remaining seventy-nine cents all the car- 
rying expenses, the subject is well worth attention. 

When the cost, at the New York and Washington 
freight terminals in rail transportation is at least double 
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penses employing manual labor from the boat up the levee 
to the top of the bank was more than the saving of water 
over rail carriage, evidently the question of terminal im- 
provements, especially on our inland rivers, cannot well 
be postponed for future consideration. 

In one case where the material was fioated down the 
river on a raft belonging to one of these men and costing 
nothing for carriage, the terminal expenses were more 
than the saving effected by no cost of carriage. 

Most remarkable figures have been submitted as to 


| 





Mechanical Equipment of Water Terminals—Trolley Hoist Handling Everything in Sight. Notice a Piano in the Foreground, 


Barrels, Bars and Boxes; Packages, 


all the costs of carrying between these two cities, it is 
of some interest to secure full information. 

Finally, when in these days of agitation against high 
transportation rates, it is stated by two of the most im- 
portant business men in a western city located on the 
banks of the Mississippi, who are most friendly to water 
transportation, that after repeated trials, the terminal ex- 





*Extracts from a paper presented before the National Riv- 
rs and Harbors Congress, Washington, D. C., December 4, 1912. 


Long, Short or Round, Light or Heavy. 


the influence of the cost of transportation upon the cost 
of living, and, as has been proverbially asserted by the 
president of the New York Central Railroad, “the cost of 
transportation affects every man, woman or child who 
wears clothing or eats food.” None can escape it, the 
greatest nor the least. 

As the total of terminal charges as shown, is such a 
large proportion of the transportation charges, terminals 
should no longer be regarded as the appendix of transpor- 
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tation, but as of equal value with the channel and the 
steamship, the rail and the locomotive. 

Although reference to the economy of terminals has 
been given first, yet by most transportation managers 
economy at terminals is subordinated to rapidity; that 
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Mechanical Equipment of Water Terminals—Overhead Convey- 
ing and Hoisting of Boxes and Barrels, 


is, rapidity of movement is considered even more essen- 
tial than economy. 


Conditions to Be Fulfilled by Any Freight Transfering 
Machinery. 


The Three Principles—There are three great princi- 
ples in cargo-transferring or freight-handling which must 
pertain to any machinery to fulfil all terminal conditions. 
These constitutes the touchstone by which any machinery 
should be tested to determine its value. 

1, That the machinery itself should be’ able to serve 
every cubic foot of space (which is to be utilized). 

2. That the machinery should do this without any 
rehandling by manual labor. 

3. That there should be continuous rapidity. 

If, due to peculiar conditions, all these cannot be ful- 
filled, then as many as possible. 

By the first principle is signified that the machinery 
should be able to transfer and to raise and lower freight 
over any portion of a designated terminal space, to dis- 
tribute to designated consignment piles including tiering, 
as, for example, at an outbound freight house, a pier shed 
or storage yard. 

The whole space should be served, vertical as well 
as horizontal, not merely between any two points or under 
overhead lines, thereby leaving unserved space between. 
Valuable floor storage space should not be wasted, but 
utilized to the greatest possible extent. 

As to the second principle, the load. must be raised 
from the floor by the machinery and not be lifted by man- 
ual labor. When it reaches its destination, it must be 
placed upon the floor or tiered to the desired height by 
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machine power. If there are two extra handlings, or tw 
rehandlings, the economy of the machanism is lost, Eac 
rehandling averages in cost from fifteen to twenty cen 
per ton, depending upon the bulkiness of the freight. Ur 
necessary rehandling must be eliminated. 

As an example and in explanation of these first tw 
conditions of service and no manual rehandling, the fami 
iar traveling shop crane installed in every machine sho; 
will fulfil them most successfully.It will raise, transfe 
lower or tier anywhere within its parallel side tracks wit! 
out manual labor for rehandling. Also little floor spac: 
is necessarily left unoccupied, 

Although the first two conditions are accomplished 
by the crane, yet there is the third condition which thé 
shop crane does not fulfil and which is vitally essentia 
to terminal work. This is rapidly of movement and als« 
continuous rapidity without delay or congestion. 

By continuous rapidity is meant the following of on¢ 
load after another so successfully that there will be no de 
lay at the starting point and no congestion during transit 
or at the receiving end. 

Now, this can be best attained, or possibly can only 
be attained, by a three-fold division of the transporting 
mechanism into tractors, trailers and containers. A tractor 
corresponds to the locomotive, the trailer to the freight 
ear, and the container consists of flatboards, slings, nets 
hooks, light trucks or even hand-trucks containing or hold- 
ing the freight or articles to be transported. 

By applying the above simple principles to any new 
proposed freight transferring mechanism, possible mis- 
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Mechanical Equipment of Water Terminals—All Kinds of Ma- 
terial Being Transferred by Traveling Cranes, Includ- 
ing Boxes, Barrels, Logs and Boards. 


takes may be avoided. The vertical movements are often 
of more value than the horizontal. 


Freight Movements. 

Before referring to the adaptation of any type of 
mechanism, the terminal freight movements or operating 
conditions may be briefly described, at transshipment 
sheds, bulkhead and transfer sheds and warehouses. 

A modern terminal comprises more elements than 
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ese, but the operations are enumerated at these to in- 
cate the principal movements. 

Freight movements consist in the receiving, inspecting, 
issorting, scribing, starting, calling, weighing, routing, dis- 
tributing, checking, stowing and rechecking. 

At transshipment sheds, the movements are between 
the ship’s hold or the side of the pier, to or from any por- 
tion of the pier shed, transfer sheds, the cars, the dray- 
rea or the warehouses, with the usual operations of as- 
sorting and distributing. It is often necessary to serve 
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generally averages far greater than the above, For out- 
bound steamship freight, little or no attention is paid to 
consignments, the stevedore stowing according to the char- 
acter of the goods, heavy material below and light mate- 
rial above, also as to the safety of stowage and avoidance 
of injury to fragile materials. 

Inbound cargoes must be distributed according to the 
marks.and cross marks, and frequently assorted not only 
according to the shipments, but according to the grades. 
In one case, when the labor costs for outbound freight was 





Mechanical Equipment of Water Terminais—Transferring Freight from the Lighter into the Second Story of the Warehouse. 


by the machinery the second or third floors and open stor- 
age yards for coarse freight. 


Consignments. 


The operations of assorting and distributing: are con- 
trolled by the number of consignments or separate ship- 
ments. The greater the weight of each consignment, the 
heavier the individual loads. 

The average weight of separate consignments at Bos- 
ton is given at about one thousand pounds; at New York 
at the New York Central and Erie freight stations at apout 
eight hundred pounds; at Providence at one thousand 
pounds, and at Worcester at sixteen hundred pounds, 

From figures at various freight stations it may be as- 
sumed that the average weight of miscellaneous or pack- 
age freight is from eight hundred to one thousand pounds 
per consignment. 


At steamboat terminals, the weight of consignments 


36e per ton, the cost for inbound freight was nearly 40c. 

As railroad and steamship lines are to-day connected 
so closely as to mutual freight transference from vessel to 
car or ear to vessel, the railway terminal is of equal in- 
terest with the steamship. 


Assorting and Distributing. 


The assorting, wherever possible, should be done at 
the beginning of the movement, so that the distribution can 
proceed rapidly without interruption, 

As the machinery should be able to distribute to every 
cubic foot of space which it is desired to serve, the com- 
parative value of different types of machinery should de- 
pend upon the extent of this cubic service. This can be 
used as a unit of value. 

It is evident that the assorting and distributing must 
be performed correctly to fulfil the third principle of con- 
tinucus rapidity. 
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Types of Machinery. 

The types of machinery to which reference is here 
made are those which pertain to miscellaneous or package 
freight, such freight as must be moved quickly and which 
at present is largely handled by the hand-truck. 

These machines consist of moving platforms, slot con- 
veyors, portable conveyors, tiering machines, link belt 
conveyors, rubber belt conveyors, overhead chain and hook 
carriers, ramps, horse, motor and derrick trucks, winches, 
elevators, cranes such as the fixed jib cranes and pillar 
cranes, or the movable cranes as the gantry, walking or 
traveling shop crane, transporters, overhead carriers, tel- 
phers, man-trolleys, transfers and many others. 

The general construction of the movable crane con- 
sists of a jib which can be raised and lowered and swung 
in a circle, a hoisting motor for raising and lowering the 


Mechanical Equipment of Water Terminais—Projecting Wall, 
Jib Crane, Traveling Type, 10,000 Pounds Capacity. This 
Type is Used Attached to the Outside Edges on 
Roof of Railway or Pier Sheds. 


loads, and a traveling motor by which the whole crane 
can be moved, These are called gantry cranes, and are 
of the whole or half-arch types. There is generally a sep- 
arate motor for each movement. 


Later Types. 

Attention is called to the latest types, especially to 
those used at German and English terminals. These de- 
vices consist in overhead trackage and transferring and 
hoisting machinery, There are two leading types which 
will be described. 

The power is electricity, preferably of direct current 
of 250 or 500 volts, and can be rented economically from 
the local electric light and power companies, 

In one type, the overhead tracks consist of an I-beam 
supported from the structure of the building, or if out- 
side, upon bents. Upon the I-beam or upon one side of 
the lower flange, with an intervening strip of wood be- 
tween, is placed a T-rail upon which travels the convey- 
ing mechanism. 

In another type, the rails are placed upon the lower 
flanges of the I-beams, but although this type has many 
uses, it is difficult to serve the whole area between the 
fixed side tracks. 

In the sheds, the whole of the main side-trackage is 
fixed in a permanent position; but the cross trackage is 
fixed or movable, and when movable, is attached to a trav- 
eling crane and so arranged that the hoisting and trans- 
ferring mechanism can pass from any point of the fixed 
side tracks to the movable cross track, and then upon 
the fixed track on the other side, and thus complete the 
circuit of the movements. 

This eofveying mechanism consists of a _ transfer- 
tractor which draws after itself from one to four trailers, 
each trailer supporting an electric hoist. This transfer- 
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tractor constitutes the traveling conveying mechanism, 
having a speed up to nine miles an hour with its com- 
plement of trailers and six tons of freight. It is controlled 
in the same way as an electric trolley car, by a transfer 
man in the transfer tractor cab operating a drum con- 
troller; the current being taken by a contact wheel from a 
wire or other conductor located parallel to the track in 
the most convenient location, or in some special cases by 
a storage battery attached to one of the trailers. 

Each trailer has suspended beneath it an electric hoist 
which might be called a traveling electric winch. It has 
all the functions of the winch except that it is movable. 
The normal load of each hoist is two tons at a speed of 
sixty feet per minute. There is a reserve capacity of fifty 
per cent. The hoists, when coupled together in pairs, 
can lift four tons. One ton would be hoisted at a speed 
of approximately one hundred and twenty feet per min- 
ute. 

The three hoists would therefore have a combined 
capacity of six tons, not including the reserve. The hoists 
are also equivalent to traveling elevators. This convey- 
ing and hoisting machinery contains no new mechanism, 
and can be furnished by a number of manufacturers, 

This transporting machinery consists of two essential 
features—one mechanism which conveys, and another 
which hoists, and this mechanism is able to transfer the 
freight with one conveying movement. 


Methods of Operation. 


Unless it is too large, each hoist takes only one con- 
signment, so that there are at least three consignments 
hoisted and conveyed at a high rate of speed. All of these 
are under the charge and direction of one transferman; 
and, not only so, but as the goods are already assorted, 
as described, at the outbound platform, no later assort- 
ing, or only a limited amount will be necessary. 


Mechanical Equipment of Water Terminals—Transferring 
Freight from the Barge Through the Warehouse Over 
Five Railroad Tracks to the Platform. 


In order to obtain a greater load for each hoist, it 
often happens that there can be assembled on each filat- 
board or in each net or sling or other container, many 
goods of one consignment. At inbound stations, when 
the goods reach their destination, they are either left upon 
the flatboard or in slings in separate piles, according to 
the marks, or else are lowered, each consignment being 
kept by itself, upon the inbound platform if a drayman 
should be waiting or expected. 
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This leaving the freight in slings has been adopted 
at several terminals of importance, so that when the load 
is ultimately wanted, there will not be required any man- 
ual rehandling. 

If the freight is to be delivered to cars, it is either 
transported directly to the designated platform of the 
cars to gravity rollers, or if there are no cars to receive 
it, it is placed where it can be held, while still in the 
containers, until the arrival of the cars to be loaded. 

It may be said that the method of operation consists 
in direct transference, by one vertical and one horizontal 
movement, to any space, and without any rehandling. 


Transferring Capacity. 


The speed of hoisting with average loads is about one 
hundred feet per minute, and the average speed of con- 
veying nine hundred feet per minute. The average load 
under the usual operating conditions of separate ship- 
ments is about one and one-half tons per train, although 
the tractor and hoists have a normal capacity of six tons, 
and a total excess capacity of three tons additional, mak- 
ing a possible nine tons, A large consignment of many 
tons can be divided between the different trailer hoists. 

To make a complete cycle, that is the hoisting of the 
load about twenty feet, traveling five hundred feet, lower- 
ing twenty feet, hoisting twenty feet, again returning five 
hundred feet and lowering twenty feet, it is estimated that 
about twenty trips per hour per transfer-train can be made, 
that is, thirty tons per train per hour. 

Five trains would therefore transfer one hundred 
and fifty tons per hour, the assorting being accomplished 
by means of the trailer-hoists. Four times this amount can 
be transferred if the rated capacity of the hoists can be 
utilized, 

The number of trains can be increased, operating 
upon the same or different loops, thereby attaining the 
greatest possible capacity. Should assorting not be neces- 
sary, as with cargoes of cement or iron, there being few 
separate consigrments or marks, this capacity per hour 
can be greatly increased with the same number of trains. 

The tracks are so laid that the transfer-tractors and 
trailer-hoists can be concentrated upon any of the loops 
in any of the sheds. 

It is essential for rapidity and to avoid congestion 
that the transporting mechanism should not wait for its 
loads, If the flatboard or other container be delayed, there 
is no loss of tractor time; also that one unit of power 
tractor can be attached to one or more units of carrying 
capacity. This gives a freedom of movement which can 
never be attained where each power tractor is perma- 
nently attached to its own carrying container. 

It is for similar reasons that locomotives are never 
permanently attached to freight cars. 


Operating Costs by Machinery. 


The sections of a terminal as they are developed will 
be connected by overhead runways, so that the same trans- 
fer-tractors and trailers can be used upon different sec- 
tions. 

Although the cost of transferring freight will largely 
depend upon its character, that is upon the relative pro- 
portion of its bulkiness to its weight, yet the actual cost 
of hoisting and transferring should not average more than 
six cents per ton for a complete cycle. This does not in- 
clude the expense at each end of the movement, that is, 
before the hoist-hook is attached, or after the load is de- 
posited, which on the average should add from six to eight 
cents additional. 
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The six cents for hoisting and transferring may be 
divided as follows: 

Labor, 15 per cent of transferrence costs. 

Interest and amortization, 30 per cent of transference 
costs. 

Electricity, 20 per cent of transference costs. 

Maintenance, 20 per cent of transference costs. 

Incidentals, 15 per cent of transference costs, 

It must be emphasized that all such figures must vary 
under different conditions or locations; but there will not 
be, on the average from many places, a wide variation. 


Manual Labor Costs, 


The cost of manual labor per ton for miscellaneous 
freight is from thirty-six cents upwards. The following 
figures, although often used, will serve as,a general guide 
as to the expenses at the most expensive seaport in the 
United States. 


Present Manual Labor Costs Handling 2,000 Tons in 
17 Hours, 


Loading costs per ton, labor only, including tiering. .36.6 ¢ 
Discharging cost per ton, labor only, including tiering.36.15¢ 
Mechanical Operating Costs for 2,000 Tons in 17 Hours, 
Loading costs per ton, labor only, including tiering..13.028¢ 

Discharging costs per ton, labor only, including tier- 
ing 
Advantages of Mechanical Transference. 


1. Greater rapidity of loading, unloading and dis 
tributing. The time of transference can be reduced by one- 
half or less in comparison with manual labor. 

2. Economy per ton handled. A saving effected of 
more than one-half, 

3. Increased holding or storage capacity. 

4. Greater working capacity. 

5. Less car detention and demurrage, meaning fewer 
cars to transport a given tonnage. 

6. Saving in terminal investment. 

7. Improved dray service and reduction in damage 
claims for breakage. 

8. Reduced yard switching charges: 


Conclusions, 


From the above illustrations and descriptions it may 
be deduced that a complete terminal for water transporta- 
tion should consist of a combined water and rail terminal 
with large land and water areas, with many feet of lineal 
water frontage, piers or quay walls, of sheds, warehouses, 
car-tracks, dray-areas and platforms, 

There should be industrial and residential sections and 
trade markets, closely allied to the terminal. 

All of these should be so equipped with modern trans- 
ferring machinery that cargoes can be rapidly, economically 
and continuously transferred without rehandling, from one 
terminal element to any other, 





DESTRUCTION OF ELECTRIC RECORDS 





The Commission has issued an order to the Electric 
Railways giving them the necessary authority for the de- 
struction of their accumulated records for which they have 
no use, 60 days after they have been properly audited. 
This will include used or canceled passenger-fare tickets, 
chair-car tickets, sleeping-car tickets, milk tickets, dining- 
chair checks, exchange tickets, permits to ride on freight 
trains, mileage coupons and storage checks, the order to 
become effective January 31, 1913. 
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Galveston, Texas, the Export Marvel 


Some Facts about a Great Shipping Port, Not Commonly Known, Supplied to the Traffic 
World by the Traflic Manager of the Galveston Commercial Association. 


who do not know 
that the port of Galveston more foreign business 
than any United States port except New York. In other 
words, that the total of our export and import business 
exceeds the total of such business done by such old 
established ports as New Orleans, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, San Francisco, and even staid old Boston. We 
sometimes find that this when. thrown at a 


“Perhaps you are one of those 


does 


statement, 


Galveston on the 


the work of Galveston, is 
nevertheless it is true.” 
one of several of very in- 
teresting letters written informally to THe TRAFFIC 
Wortp by H. H. Haines, traffic manager of the Gal- 
veston Commercial Association. They tell so many 
things of value to business men the country over that 
the facts of general interest have been gathered from 
the correspondence, and are here presented to make the 
remarkable business progress of this Texas port better 
known. In the letter from which the opening paragraph 
was taken Mr. Haines goes on to say: 

“It is astonishing that a city. with only 40,000 people 
in its population should be next in rank with the total 


man who is unfamiliar with 
received with incredulity, but 
This is a quotation from 


of its foreign business to New York, which has a 
lation of 4,000,000. 

“Galveston has not done much publicity work in the 
last ten Her people have been busy building a 
place for a city. The the grade raising, the 
causeway, good roads, million-dollar hotel and the many 
things that have been accomplished by public or quasi 


public subscription, have all taken time, and we did not 


popu 


years. 


sea wall, 


Gulf—A Harbor Scene. 


have the time available to tell other people of what we 

were doing, but now that these things are completed it 

may be interesting to you to occasionally hear from us. 
Commercial Organization Well Financed, 

“We have in this city of 40,000 people one of the 
most active, progressive and resourceful commercial or- 
ganizations in the country. Somewhere between 700 
and 800 members contribute almost $50,000 per year, or 
an average of almost $2 per white person per capita 
of the population, to our annual funds, and we doubt 
very much whether there is any city in the Union that 
does as much proportionally in this line as Galveston 
does, or that has as complete and effective an organiza- 
tion. 


t 
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Cotton Exports Greatest in World. 
“Galveston is the greatest cotton port in the world. 
hat is, more cotton is exported through the port of 
Galveston than through any other port in the world. 
\way back in 1857 an enterprising printer published a 
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69,000 bales of cotton and New Orleans about 500,000 
bales. This year Galveston will handle nearly 5,000,000 
bales. Coupled with this astonishing increase in busi- 
ness has come an equally astonishing growth of local 
handling facilities. 





Galveston on the Gulf—Galveston Causeway Just Recently Opened to Traffic, Connecting Galveston Island With 


the Mainiand. 


city directory of Galveston. In the foreword of that 
directory the publisher called attention to the fact that 
there were people living in Galveston so sanguine of 
the outlook for that city and port that they prophesied 








Cost $2,000,000. 


“Some six or seven years ago Galveston operated 
her local handling facilities under disadvantageous cot- 
ton concentration rules. The Galveston Chamber of 
Commerce (of which H. H. Haines, the writer of these 
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Galveston on the Guif—A Cotton Scene. 


that the time would come when Galveston would handie 
as much cotton as New Orleans. During the year in 
which this directory was published Galveston exported 


letters, was then secretary) inaugurated a mowement and 
filed and prosecuted several suits in Texas courts for 
the elimination of these disadvantageous cotton concen- 
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tration rules, and the establishment of such rules as 
would permit Galveston to operate on an equality with 
competing cities in Texas. ‘ 

“In this they were successful, and since the estab- 
lishment of these new concentration rules cotton hand- 
ling facilities in Galveston have materially increased. 
Last year facilities handling more 


with a capacity of 


Galveston on the Gulf—A Residence Scene, Showing the Char- 
acter of the Vegetation at Galveston. 


than a million bales per year were established in Gal- 
veston, including a new modern compress, making the 
fifth compress in Galveston, that city enjoying the dis- 
tinction of being the only city in Texas with more than 
two compresses. 


New Ejighteen-Acre Cotton Handling Plant. 


“Announcement is now made by the Galveston Cot- 
ton Compress & Warehouse Co. that a contract has been 
let for the construction of a new plant, which will 
cover 18 acres of ground, containing two compresses, a 
number of handling sheds and warehouses, containing 
all modern improvements and within itself capable of 
handling more than a million bales of cotton per year. 
The addition of other ports on the Texas coast seems 
to encourage the movement of cotton through Galveston 
rather than to decrease it. During the present fiscal 
year, which began Aug. 1, 1911, Galveston has broken 
every record that she ever made for the handling of 
cotton, and reached, among other things, the 2,000,000- 
bale mark 40 days earlier than ever before in her his 
tory, or the history of any other American port. 


Cotton Exports Valued at $200,000,000. 


“The value of cotton exported through Galveston 
annually amounts to more than $200,000,000, and this 
rapid increase in her cotton business, and the wonderful 
growth in the cotton-handling facilities at Galveston, are 
largely due to the activities originally begun by the Gal- 
veston Chamber of Commerce and since continued by 
the Galveston Commercial Association after consolida- 
tion of the various commercial organizations in Galves- 
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ton under that head. This organization sees to it that 
Galveston enjoys the same advantages as is accorded 
communities in Texas on like business, and, 
mented by the natural advantages of the port and city, 
in the matter of climate, transportation facilities 
terminal facilities, has caused that port to make the 
wonderful record that it now enjoys of being second in 
the list of American ports in the total of its foreign 
business.” 


supple 


and 


ALTON, THE TOWN THAT CAME BACK 


Alton’s Board of Trade, organized in 1858, 
of the first bodies of its kind in Illinois, according to 
a writer of a full-page illustrated article in a recent issue 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. The article is headed 
by the interesting line, “Alton, the Town That Has Come 
Back,” and the credit for the recent strengthening of 
the city’s resources and reputation is given to the new 
Board of Trade, organized in 1911. Eben Rodgers is the 
president. The good work started with get-together meet- 
ings of business men. The Board of Trade engaged 
George H. Mosser, a former St. Louis newspaper man, 
to act as secretary and manager of the board. Member. 


Was one 





Galveston on the Guif. A Very Peculiar Picture, Being Nothing 
But the Masts and Funnels of Some Fourteen Steamers, So 
Situated That They Were Taken in This Peculiar 
Fashion at One Time. 


ship, good feeling, enthusiasm for a stronger and better 
city were developed. Alton went out into the market 
for new institutions and new industries. The Globe-Dem- 
ocrat article tells of the success won in the following 
words: 

“The first victory of the new Alton and its dynamic 
Board of Trade was securing the new Illinois State Hos- 
pital for the Insane, a $1,500,000 institution. Alton was 
pitted against 78 other Illinois cities, all straining thei! 
every resource for the coveted prize. The victory cam 


BUSINESS STATISTICS OF GALVESTON—THE GREATEST COTTON PORT. 


Total value of foreign exports for year 1912, $288,107,189, an increase over 1911 of $91,757,486. 
Total number of bales of cotton exported in 1912, 4,294,290, an increase over 1911 of 1,291,959 


bales. 


Bank clearings for Galveston in turn were $1,030,959,000, an increase over 1911 of $123,025,000. 
Increase in exports of wheat in 1912 over 1911, 8,249,847 bushels. 
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at the end of one of the briefest campaigns on record. 
When Secretary-Manager Mosser assumed charge of the 
work he had just 12 days in which to analyze Alton and 
pres@nt its advantages to the Illinois State Board of Ad- 
ministration. A brief was prepared and submitted, show- 
ing Alton’s location as a center of 32 counties wholly 
or in part lying within a belt embracing one-fourth of 
the entire state, with a population of 1,028,000 inhabitants, 
in which zone there was not only no state hospital, but 
no stafe institution of any kind. The triumph was a 
tribute to the unity of purpose with which the organiza- 
tion worked. It was the first fruit of the new Alton 
idea. Before the hospital is completed the state will 
have expended within the next five or six years between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000. The institution will accommo- 
date 1,600 patients, 300 doctors, nurses and attendants. 


“Tt will cover 1,200 acres of beautiful land, and will 
have its own farm, dairy, light plant, water system, post 
office; in fact, will be a city in itself. 

“Figures are dry reading, yet there is romance in 
these superlative phrases. Alton has the largest hollow- 
ware glass plant in the world; the largest oil refinery 
in the Mississippi Valley; largest brick plant in 
the state; largest meat-packing plant in [Illinois out- 
side of Chicago and East St. Louis; one of the largest 
paper-box board plants in the world; largest mining 
tool works in the West; a smelter producing one- 
seventh of the country’s entire lead output; two of the 
largest powder manufacturing concerns in the West. It 
is fifth among American cities in production of flour, 
possesses enough limestone to supply the Mississippi Val- 
ley for a thousand years; has an inexhaustible sand supply 
and a great plow works. These and the adjacent coal 
fields are Alton’s cardinal commercial points. The in- 
dustries mentioned are either in Alton proper or in what 
is known as the Alton manufacturing district, which ex- 
tends from the northern limits of Alton to Edwardsville 
Crossing on the south, and is six and one-half miles long 
and two miles wide. In this district, according to last 
official reports of state factory inspectors, are employed 
8,729 persons. There are 784 industrial, professional and 
mercantile establishments in the district. The district 
is fifth in the state in value of finished products. Its 
annual output ranges from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000. 


“The [llinois Glass Co., covering 67 acres, employ- 
ing 4,000 persons, and turning out more bottles than 
any other plant in the world, is at the head of this family 
of industries. Next in importance is the Wood River 
Refinery of the Standard Oil Co., at the southern end 
of the district. Less than three years old, this refinery 
has been developed into one of the Standard’s biggest 
institutions. It refines oil, makes fuel oil and oil by- 
Products. Next comes the Federal Lead Co., just west 
of the Standard’s refinery. It is the most modern and 
biggest producing plant of the Guggenheim system. In 
less than three years, due to modern machinery and the 
very best method of smeltering, it has grown until it 
now makes one-seventh of the entire lead output of ‘the 
United States. The Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. and the 
Sparks Milling Co. have raised Alton to fifth place among 
cities of the United States in the production of flour. 
Their combined output is near 1,000,000 barrels a year. 
The Alton Brick Co. has only one rival in Tlinois, a plant 
at Galesburg. The Alton company’s daily output is 1865,- 
000 paving brick. The Western Cartridge Co. and the 
Equitable Powder Manufacturing Co., operated by the 
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same interests, are two of the very largest industries of 
thc!r kind in the West. And so on, the powers of a busy 
city might be extolled. Most of these plants have come 
to Alton within the last ten years, since its awakening, 
and the biggest of them within three or four years. 

“For the immediate future Alton has large plans. 
Under the encouragement of the Board of Trade many 
of the existing industries have planned extensive im- 
provements, and a number of new plants will make their 
appearance, in addition to the great state hospital. Among 
the important improvements will be a new plant to 
make hoop steel, to be erected by the Alton Steel 
Co., costing $750,000. The plant will employ 500 men 
at the start and 800 within a year. It will increase the 
town 3,000 people. The monthly pay-roll will be $40,000. 
This plant will be in operation by July 1. The Illinois 
Glass Co. is spending more than a million dollars in 
improvements. The company has already advertised 
Alton all over the world, and is planning greater things. 
A great undertaking is the reclamation from the bottom 
lands of 2,500 acres in the Wood River Drainage District, 
betwen Alton and East Alton. This work means an outlay 
of $187,000. It will afford future factory sites. The thing, 
however, that puts the sparkle in the Altonian’s eye, is 
the plan of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
to build a bridge across the Mississippi at Alton, giving 
a 35-minute passenger service at St. Louis for Alton com- 
muters. . Congress has granted a charter for the bridge 
and one public meeting has been held. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy plans to build through Alton, con- 
necting its north and south lines on the Illinois and Mis- 
souri sides of the river, and eventually extending to Bir- 
mingham and the rich Alabama iron fields. Another idea 
that makes the Alton man chuckle, especially if he owns 
an automobile, is the plan for a state road from Chicago 
to St. Louis, via Alton. Other cities of the state are 
talking such a highway, but Alton is acting. The first 
link in the proposed road will be from Springfield to 
Alton. In co-operation with the Alton Automobile Club 
the Board of Trade is heading a movement with towns 
along the Chicago & Alton Railroad for a route from 
Springfield via Carlinville to Alton; also one from Jack- 
sonville to Alton via White Hall. 

“Among other assured things for 1913 are the Schues- 
sler casting foundry, representing an investment of $50,- 
000, and employing 40 men at the start; Western 
Cartridge Co., spending $200,000 in enlarging plant; Piasa 
Light and Power Co., to erect a $250,000 plant; construc- 
tion of the A., J. & P. electric railway, opening up 22 
miles of new territory; Sparks Milling Co., to install 
$65,000 new electrical equipment; Alton Gas and Electric 
Co., to double capacity of plant at a cost of $300,000; 
new freight houses for Illinois Terminal Railway, follow- 
ing the recent completion of new shops; Luers Bros., 
largest packing and ice plant in Illinois outside of Chi- 
cago and East St. Louis, to spend $30,000 in enlarging 
capacity. 

“In civic improvements there will soon be launched 
an effort to erect a new City Hall. The present City Hall 
is an ancient historic structure, in its prime before the 
Civil War. It was the scene of one of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates in 1858. 

“Alton has a slogan. It is, ‘Alton—the city that knows 
no panics,’ because in a century’s existence the city 
never has known a financial crisis and its banks have 
never failed to pay cash on deposits and pay-rolls.” 
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What the Panama Canal Means 


An Authoritative Statement of the Meaning of the Canal to Commerce and Industries of 
the United States and the Central and South American Republics. 


By JOHN BARRETT, Director-General Pan-American Union. 


What does the Panama Canal 
mean? What does it mean to the 
United States, to Latin America, 
to Europe, to Asia, to Australia, 
to all of the world? 
These questions 
man the 
ress of the world fail to 
turn over constantly in his mind. 
No other great engineering un- 
dertaking in the history of the hu- 
race, not even the construc- 
the Suez Canal, the build- 
ing of the transcontinental rail 
ways of North America, the con- 
struction of the Wall of 
China, has had any such effect on 
the power, prestige, commerce and 
opportunity of one or of a 
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but there is practically no choice in actual distance be- 

tween the Panama and Suez routes in the steaming 

distanee from New York to Hong Kong, China, and 

Manila, the capital of the Philippines. 
The Great Latin-American Pacific Coast. 

In foreign trade and general opportunity of inter- 
course, acquaintance, and business, the Panama Canal 
means much good to the United States if it will take 
advantage of this new route to vast southern fields of 
commerce, capital, and industry yet in the infancy of 
their development. I refer particularly to that resource- 
ful, remarkable, and even fascinating Pacific coast line 
of Latin America which reaches by the wanderings of 
its seaboard for nearly 8,000 miles from the California- 
Mexican line southwest to Panama and then directly 
south to Capt Horn. These are 8,000 miles of a won- 
derland of potentialities. Such a description is no exag- 
geration if based on actual facts and the knowledge of 
persons who look beyond mere present conditions, and 
who, remembering the history of the development of 
other parts of tne world, picture ahead perfectly rea- 
sonable possibilities. 

I indulge in no foolish or ill-advised prophecy when 
I predict that the twelve Latin countries or their western 
shores bordering on the Pacific Ocean will experience 
in the decade following the opening of the canal, a 
development of commerce, agriculture, industry, timber, 
and mineral wealth, railway construction, harnessing of 
waterpowers, population, cities, and towns which will 
astonish the world, and,rival the Pacific coast and moun- 
tain states of the United States following the comple- 
tion. of the transcontinental railways. It is quite logical 
that the Panama Canal means as much in the long run 
to the Pacific coast of Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama in North 
America, and to Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and 
Chile, in South America, as it does to the United States, 
either in pert or in whole. In otler words, these ccun- 
tries will feel the quickening influence of the canal even 
befure and to a greater extent than will the United 
States, because they will secure at once direct access 
by a short cut to the great buying and selling markets 
of the Unitel States and Europe. 

The saving of the Panama over the Magellan route 
for yessels running not only from New York, New Or- 
leans, and neighboring ports but from England and 
northern Europe to the principal ports of the west coast 
of Couth America is one of the best illustrations of the 
value and meaning of the canal. The first northern 
important port of the Pacific coast of South America 
is Guayaquil in Ecuador. A steamship bound from New 
York to Guayaquil going through the canal will be 
obliged te steam only 2,810 miles instead of 10,215 miles 
via Maccllan, a saving of 7,405 miles, or between twenty 
and thirty days, according to the power of the vessel. 
The steamship from New Orleans making the journey 
would save 8,400 miles; from Liverpool, 5,198 miles; 
and from Hamburg, 5.060 miles. Callao, the principal 
port of Peru and the next important port south of 
Guayaquil, via the canal, is only 3,363 miles from New 
York, or equal to about the average distance across the 
Atlantic Ocean from New York to England. By the 
Magellan route it is distant 9,613 miles, so that‘ the 
steamer going from New York to Callao via the canal 
Saves 6,250 miles. From New Orleans the distance 
Saved is 7,245 miles; from Liverpool, 4,443 miles; and 
from Hamburg, 3,905 miles. 
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Valparaiso, the chief port of Chile, is generally 
considered the principal terminal point for steamships 
which will go via the canal to the west coast of South 
America. Through its harbor, not only is the large 
trade of Chile reached but to some extent that of the 
great Argentine Republic, whose capital, Buenos Aires, 
is connected with Valparaiso by rail. By the canal, 
Valparaiso, which according to our old ideas seemed 
far away from New York, is only 4.633 miles distant 
via the Panama Canal. Although it is the nearest port 
of the west coast to the Straits of Magellan, it is 3,747 
miles nearer New York via Panama than via Magellan. 
A vessel from New Orleans to Valparaiso saves via the 
canal 4,742 miles; from Liverpool, 1,540 miles; and from 
Hamburg, 1,402 miles. 


There are two facts not generally appreciated in 
the matter of distances. On account of the curvature 
of the earth’s surface a vessel en route from Liverpool 
to the Panama Canal taking the great circle route can 
by only one extra day’s steaming, or a detour of be- 
tween three and four hundred miles, include New York 
City as a port of call, enabling it to call there or get 
additional cargo. Correspondingly, a vessel en route via 
Panama to Yokohama, or vice versa, by only a slight 
detour of less than two days’ steaming can include 
San Diego, Los Angels, or San Francisco as ports of 
call for both cargo and coal. 


Toe critic who is skeptical about the future of 
western Latin-America and the effect upon it of the 
Panama Canal should consider, for example, what these 
countries are doing without the canal and what is their 
foreign commerce in their present isolated relation to 
the great commercial routes of the world. 


Commerce is often described as the life-blood of na 
tions. If this is true, these twelve too-little-known and 
appreciated Latin American countries bordering on the 
Pacific are certainly full-blooded and lusty. Last year 
without the canal they conducted a foreign trade valued 
at the magnificent total of $740,000,000. This, in turn, 
represents an increase of over 100 per cent during the 
last fifteen years. If the foreign trade of these countries 
can reach that volume without the canal, it should 
grow quickly and easily to $1,500,000,000 within ten 
years after the canal is opened. In this present com- 
merce, with many advantages to Europe in the shipping 
which comes through the Straits of Magellan, the share 
of the United States is $277,000,000 or 37 per cent. 
After the canal is completed and there are new short 
distances between the principal ports of these countries 
and tuose of the United States, look to see the share 
of the United States grow quickly to 50 per cent i.1d 
even to 60 per cent of their total commerce. 


This situation, however, must not be yiewed sel- 
fishly. The United States should want to see all of 
its Latin-American sister republics prosper and grow 
just as fast as it prospers and grows. It should strive 
to provide a market for their exports as much as it 
expects them to develop a market for its exports. Tne 
Panama Canal, therefore, should mean vast mutual ben- 
efits to all the American nations using it. 

In view of the direct bearing on the meaning of 
the Panama Canal of the twelve Latin-American coun- 
tries bordering on the Pacific Ocean, let us note some 
further interesting facts about them. They occupy a 
combined area of 2,500,000 square miles, which is only 
a little short of the total connected area of the United 
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States. They have a present population of 37,000,000. 
Their Pacific seacoast extends approximately 8,000 miles. 

In this review are omitted the eight other important 
Latin-American countries—Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Brazil, Venezuela, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and 
Haiti. They have no Pacific seaboard, but still each, 
directly or indirectly, will feel to a greater or lesser 
extent the quickening influence of the Panama Canal. 
Including these, all of the twenty Latin-American coun- 
tries occupy a total area of 9,200,000 square miles, or 
three times that of the United States proper, and they 
have a population approximately of 70,000,000. The for- 
eign commerce last year of these twenty countries 
reached the magnificent total of approximately $2,500,- 
000,000, of which the share of the United States was 
about 30 per cent. This United States’ trade with all 
Latin America, following the opening of the Panama 
Canal, should rapidly grow to 50 per cent of the total, 
provided we always bear in mind the purchase of their 
products as well as the selling of our own. 

The opening of the Panama Canal will mean that the 
Pacific coast of Latin-America will want in increasing 
quantities our iron and steel manufactures; our steam 
and electric railway materials; our structural iron and 
steel; our sewing machines, typewriters and cash regis- 
ters; our cotton cloth; our wood and lumber; our flour, 
butter, cheese and lard; our agricultural implements; 
boots and shoes; jewelry; furniture and hardware; drugs 
and medicines; automobiles; coal; illuminating and crude 
oils; news print paper; binder twine; clothing; books 


and maps; and numerous other articles demanded by a 
developing country and population. 

The Panama Canal means that we will have a new 
route to bring back from them in increasing quantities 


sugar, coffee, rubber, bananas, cocoanuts, cacao or choco- 
late, nitrade of soda, hides and skins, chinchilla, hene- 
quen, sisal wool, Panama hats, ivory nuts used for but- 
tons, tin, copper, quinine, tobacco leaf, honey, and jerked 
beef, 

To fully understand the meaning of the Panama 
Canal in the relations of the United States to the coun- 
tries of the west coast of South America, let us make 
some few comparisons as to area. The great state of 
Bolivia, which expects splendid results from the Panama 
Canal, could hold Germany, France, Italy and Spain com- 
bined, or the states of California, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Ari- 
zona, Oregon, and Washington. Into Chile, which has 
a coast line of 2,500 miles on the Pacific directly south 
from Panama, could be placed the state of Washington 
four times over, or California and Montana combined. 
Peru, which is eagerly awaiting the opening of the canal, 
is equal to the combined area of France, Germany and 
Austria, or those of Texas, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. Into Ecuador could be put the larger part 
of Italy, or the greater portion of Missouri and Arkansas. 
Colombia, with a resourceful coast line of 400 mfes 
directly south of Panama, has an area twice that of 
the German empire. Into it could be placed Texas, 
Kansas, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

Little Panama, chiefly known as the home of the 
canal, could take care of both West Virginia and New 
Jersey. Mexico could hold in its borders Germany, France, 
and the British Islands, or the combined area of Texas, 
California, Nevada, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
mala is equal to Kentucky and New Jersey; Honduras, 
to Pennsylvania and Rhode Island; Nicaragua, to Ver- 
mont, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Mas- 


Guate- 
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sachusetts; and Costa Rica, to Maryland, Massa¢}msetts, 
and Delaware, foe: 

With the opening of the Panama Canal, thgge will 
be an influx to these countries of capital and pagmalation 
which, acting with the more ambitious and progressive 
element of population already there, must bring about 
a new era of greater prosperity and a larger trade 
which will benefit not only them but all the countries 
doing business with them, 

Having myself, as United States minister to three 
Latin-American capitals and as executive oificer of the 
Pan-American Union, carefully studied for many years 
the varied resources and potentialities of South Ameriéa, 
and having made, in 1906, when I was United States 
minister to Colombia, a long overland journey through 
the Andean mountains, plateaus, and river valleys of 
Colombia and Ecuador, on the western coast of Latin- 
America, I sincerely believe that the Panama Canal 
will initiate in all those countries a general movement 
which will have a most important bearing upon the com- 
merce and civilization of all the world. 

Considering the future of the Pacific coast of Latin 
America, there comes up the question of the character 
of the peoples controlling the policies and destinies of 
the countries bordering on it. From personal knowledge 
of them, I must frankly state that I have great admir- 
ation for the quality of men who are in the forefront 
of the statesmanstip of these governments. The high- 
class Chileans, Bolivians, Peruvians, Ecuadoreans, Colox 
bians, Panamanians, Central Americans, and Mexicans 
are worthy of the fullest confidence and co-oyeration 
of the corresponding men of the United States. During, 
for example, my experience as United States minister to 
Colombia, I met not ouly in Bogata, its capital, but in 
the principal towns on the Pacific side of that country, 
a remarkably large number of scholarly, able men, who 
are earnestly desirous of developing in Colombia ideal 
progress and stability of government. And certainly, 
if there is any country in all Latin America entitled to 
get benefits from the canal it is Colombia. While my 
official position prevents me from discussing in any way 
the differences between Columbia and the United States 
over the Panama question, I do most sincerely hope 
that that issue may be soon and amicably settled in 4 
way acceptable to this sister republic of South America. 

In considering the meaning of the canal, we must 
go beyond our own Pacific coast and that of Latin 
America and consider the whole Pacific Ocean and 
the countries bordering on it. According to the latest 
available figures, the annual ocean-carried foreign trade 
of Australia amounted approximately to $672,000,000; of 
China, $568,000,000; of Japan, $461,000,000; of New Zea- 
land, $196,000,000; of British Columbia, $33,000,000; of the 
Pacific coast of the United States, $154,000,000; of the 
Philippines, $76,000,000; of Hawaii, $70,000,000; of Alaska, 
$31,000,000. This makes a grand total of approximately 
$2,250,000,000. If we add to that the $750,000,000 of the 
twelve Latin-American countries bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean, we have a Pan-Pacific foreign sea-going trade 
of approximately $3,000,000,000. 

Think what it means, that the day the canal is 
opened the whole Atlanta and Pacific seaboard of the 
United States and the great manufacturing and indus 
trial central and eastern sections of the country wil! 
have, for the first time in the history of modern com: 
merce, direct access to this vast volume of international 
business. 
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Efficiency a Hobby--Traffic Real Business 


Waste by Industrial Corporations Through Lack of Management in Their Freight Handling 
and Distribution Departments Cause of Big Deficiency in Available Profits. 


By JOHN M. GLENN, Secretary Illinois Manufacturers Association. 


Some men accumulate 
so much faster than they 
waste that the waste cuts 
no figure. even if it is 
outrageously extravagant. 
Other men, who pay little 
attention to the accumula- 
tion, and who accumulate 
slowly, get rich because 
they take care that there 
is no waste. The latter 
class are the men who fol- 
low the old-time principle 
of “take care of the pen- 
nies and the dollars will 
take care of themselves.” 
The man who represents 
the first-mentioned class 
always goes to New York 
on the eighteen-hour train, 
and the man who repre- 
sents the latter class never 
pays any excess fare unless 
there is a death in the 
family or the exigencies of 
the business are such as to 
make it apparent that it 
willl be money saved to pay 
excess fare. Some men 
never pay any attention to 
the amount of freight they 
pay on either the goods 
they manufacture or the 
raw material they buy for their plants. 

Days of “Scalping” Gone By. 

In the “good old” rebate days the middle western 
manufacturer, the man representing the territory in 
which we live, used to insist on buying his goods 
f. o. b. place of purchase, and selling his goods f. o. b. 
place of sale. In other words, he wanted to play with 
the freight both ways. He bought his goods with the 
price of the freight figured out, and immediately com- 
menced to dicker with the carrier to get a reduction 


When we add to this fact, moreover, the considera- 
tion that the ports of northern and eastern Europe ard 
Great Britain will, through the canal, get more direct 
access than they have by the Suez Canal, to a considera- 
ble portion of this trade and that, in turn, Australia, 
the Philippines, China, Japan, Hawaii, Alaska, British 
Columbia and the Pacific coast of the United States 
will have a new and competitive route to the Atlantic 
and Gulf coast of the United States, to the Caribbean 
countries, to the Atlantic coast of South America, and 
to the eastern and northern coast of Europe, we will 
realize that the Panama Canal means, indeed, the mak- 
ing anew of the commercial map of the world. 





JOHN M. GLENN, 
Secretary, IIlinoig Manufacturers’ Association. 


on the regular amount it 
would take to get them 
home. He sold his goods 
on exactly the same prin- 
ciple, only with the freight 
figured in, and then started 
out to see how much he 
could beat the rate down. 
In other words, there were 
a lot of business men in 
this section of the country 
who got a good portion of 
the profit of their business 
by scalping the freight rate. 

The interstate com- 
merce law amendment re- 
moved a good deal of this 
sort of “kiting,” but there 
are people yet who have 
enough of the Yankee in 
them to be able to skin the 
freight rate some. They 
do not belong to the class, 
however, who hire a traffic 
man and place him at the 
head of the department, 
establish the policy under 
which he is to conduct the 
business and then see that 
he works in harmony with 
the general policies of the 
house. 

Traffic Better Hobby Than “Efficiency.” 

There are a good many principals who do not know 
what a juicy place a traffic department is from which 
to squeeze a profit. This class of managers or execu- 
tives generally have an efficiency hobby or some other 
feature that commands all their attention. They pare 
the quick off in one place and leave a rind so thick in 
what should be the traffic department that it would 
almost pay a profit on the entire capitalization if the 
meat were properly picked from the bones. 


TRAFFIC CLUB LUNCHEON 





At the special luncheon given by the Traffic Club 
at the Hotel La Salle, on January 21, Prof. P. G. Holden, 
director agricultural extension of the International Har- 
vester Co., gave a very interesting talk on “Greater Effi- 
ciency in Agricultural Production.” Professor Holden 
discussed principally the great movement which is now 
under way in Iowa, Illinois and other states for the in- 
crease in corn production. 

Commissioner Prouty was among the notable guests 
of the occasion. 





THE 


WASHINGTON DEMURRAGE RULES 


Reciprocal Regulations Said to Give General 
Satisfaction to Shippers and Public 


Some years ago the legislature of the state of Wash- 
ington passed a reciprocal demurrage law, but upon the 
passage of the law creating a public service commission 
the former law was repealed and authority vested in the 
commission to prepare and promulgate rules of this char- 
acter. This action was on the theory that greater elas- 
ticity could thus be secured and amendments. and modifica- 
tions be made to the rules as judgment or necessity might 
require or future developments suggest. 

Hon, George A. Lee, chairman of the Public Service 
Commission, to whom we are indebted for the informa- 
tion contained herein and for copies of the rules, states 
that the carriers did not appeal from the order promulgat- 
ing the rules, that they are being generally complied with 
and that it is seldom that the Commission is called upon 
to construe them. 

The rules, given as follows, were issued on October 11, 
1912, and became effective on November 5: 


Reciprocal Demurrage Rules. 


Rule 1. All cars for carload freight, or for freight car- 
ried at carload rates, or for freight in cars whether fuil 
carloads or not, taking track delivery, shall be subject to 
the demurrage charges prescribed in these rules. 

Rule 2. In computing the time under these rules, 
Sundays and legal holidays shall be excluded. When a 
legal holiday falls on Sunday, the following Monday shall 
be excluded. 

Rule 3. When a shipper makes written application to 
a railroad company for a car or cars, not exceeding ten 
cars in number during any one day, to be loaded with any 
kind of freight embraced in the tariffs of said company, 
stating in such application the character and approximate 
amount of the freight and its destination, the said railroad 
company shall furnish the same within six days from seven 
a. m, of the day following the receipt of said application; 
and when a shipper making application specifies a future 
date on which he desires t0 make a shipment, giving not 
less than six days’ notice thereof, computing from seven a. 
m. the day following the receipt of said application, the 
railroad company shall furnish said cars on the date speci- 
fied in the application: Provided, In those cases where 
less than daily service is afforded, the six days’ time above 
specified shall be extended to ten days; and, provided 
further, that at terminal points the six days’ time above 
specified shall be reduced to three days. 

In case the shipper in his written application requests 
notification of the date of placement of the car or cars for 
loading, it shall be incumbent upon the railroad company to 
notify such shipper not less than twenty-four hours prior to 
the day and date upon which the car or cars will be placed, 
stating the day and date of placement. When the ap- 
plication does not contain such request, it shall not be 
obligatory upon the company to give such notice. 

For failure to furnish cars or to give notice within the 
time prescribed in this rule, the railroad company shall 
forfeit and pay to the shipper applying for car or cars the 
sum of one dollar per car per day, or fraction thereof. 

Rule 4. Whenever freight of any character proper for 
transportation, whether in carload lots or less than car- 
load lots, is tendered to a railroad company at its custom- 
ary time and place for receiving shipments, and correct 
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shipping instructions given, the railroad company’s age! 
must immediately receive the same for shipment, and 
sue bill of lading or shipping receipt therefor; and whe: 
such shipments have been so received by any railroad 
company, they must be carried forward at a rate of not 
iess than fifty miles per day of twenty-four hours, comput 
ing time from seven a, m. of the day following the receipt 
of the shipment: Provided, That when the regular freight 
service of the railroad company is less frequent than dai 
the day or days upon which service is not performed shal! 
not be counted; and provided further, that where main 
line and branch line service are both employed, the railroad 
company shall be allowed twenty-four hours for delays 
junction points; and provided further, that where freight 
in transit passes through a freight division terminal th: 
railroad company shall be allowed twelve hours for 
terruption to local service at such terminal; and provided 
further, that where an interchange is made between two 
earriergs twenty-four hours shall be allowed to effect such 
interchange when through car service is provided, 
forty-eight hours where a transfer of freight is made from 
one car to another. For failure to receive or transport 
such shipment within the time above prescribed, the rai 
road company so failing shall forfeit and pay to the ship): 
or consignee the sum of one dollar per car per day, or fra 
tion thereof. 


and 


Rule 5. The period during which the movement ot 
cars or freight is suspended or delayed on account of a 
cident, sudden congestion of traffic, unavoidable detention 
in other states or in other places within this state, or an 
other cause not within the power of the railroad compan) 
to prevent, shall be added to the time allowed in 
rules and counted as additional time, 


Rule 6. Railroad companies shall, within twenty-four 
hours after the arrival of shipments, give notice by mail 
or otherwise to consignees of arrival of shipments, to 
gether with the weight and amount of freight 
thereon, subject to correction; and where goods or freight 
in carload quantities arrive, such notice shall contain also 
the identifying numbers, letters and initials of the car 0! 
cars, and if transferred in transit, the number and initials 
of the car in which originally shipped. Any railroad com 
pany failing to give such notice within the time above 
prescribed shall forfeit and pay to the consignee the sum 
of one dollar per car per day or fraction thereof. 


Rule 7. The railroad companies shall place loaded 
ears at an accessible place for unloading within twent 
four hours after arrival of the same, computing the tim: 
from seven a, m,. of the day following the arrival of th: 
freight: Provided, That when cars contain freight subjec' 
to state inspection, this rule shall not apply until said i! 
spection has been completed. Carload shipments for trac! 
delivery at loca] stations where no switching service is 
maintained shall be placed at an accessible point for un 
loading by the conductor of the train in which the ca! 
arrives, except that cars may be set out by through, syn 
bol or manifest trains, and in such cases said cars shall b: 
“spotted” by the next local freight. 

For any delay in the placement of cars within the tin 
above prescribed the railroad company shall pay to 
consignee one dollar per car per day, or fraction thereof 

Rule 8. Notice as prescribed in these rules may 
either actual or constructive. Constructive notice sha 
consist of posting notice by mail to shipper or consigne‘ 

Rule 9. No railroad company shall be relieved fro 
furnishing cars for the transportation of live stock 
perishable freight within reasonable time after the 


these 


charges 
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mand therefor, even if such time is less than the time 
preseribed in these rules, 

Rule 10. In case any railroad company shall fail to 
furnish car or cars, or to transport and deliver freight, or 
to give notice, within the time prescribed in these rules, 
or in any other manner fail to comply with the provisions 
thereof, by reason of which failure demurrage charges be- 
come due and payable to a shipper or consignee, as pro- 
vided for in these rules, such railroad company shall pay 
such charges to such shipper or consignee within thirty 
days from and after the receipt of a written demand 
therefor. 

Rule 11. If any shipper or consignee accepts payment 
of the charges imposed herein, for failure of the carriers 
to comply with these rules, such payment shal] be in full 
of any and all claims for damages growing out of such 
failure, 

Rule 12. When any dispute or controversy arises be- 
tween shipper, consignee and carrier, with reference to the 
application or operation of any of these rules, or the col- 
lection or payment of demurrage charges thereunder, com- 
plaint must be made to the Public Service Commission, and 
its decision thereon shall be binding and conclusive upon 
all the parties. 


DEMURRAGE IN CANADA 





As has been noted previously in The _ Traffic 
World, the application of the Canadian carriers for 
authority to increase demurrage charges has been granted. 
The following is the text of the recommendation and order 
of the Honorable D’Arcy Scott, assistant chief of the 
Board of Railway Commissioners: 

The railway companies, under the jurisdiction of the 
Board, apply for a temporary increase of the demurrage 
charges permitted under the Canadian Car Service Rules, 
for $1.00 per day beyond the free time, to $2.00 for the first 
twenty-four hours, $3.00 for the second twenty-four hours, 
and $4.00 for the third and succeeding twenty-four hours, 
of car detention after the free time allowed by the rules. 

It cannot be denied that a car shortage equal to, if 
not greater than, that of last year is imminent; and, un- 
less some steps are taken to secure an adequate supply of 
cars, traffic will be seriously handicapped during the ap- 
proaching winter and spring, until the opening of navi- 
gation. Evidence was submitted to the Board by the ap- 
plicants showing an unreasonable detention of a large 
number of cars at many of the principal traffic centers of 
the country. It is urged by the railway companies that 
the unnecessary detention of cars by shippers and con- 
signees, not only handicaps the railway companies by de- 
priving them of cars which would otherwise be available 
for traffic, but also causes congestion by blocking team 
tracks and private sidings in terminals. It is also con- 
tended that at least fifty per cent of what is called railway 
detentions, that is, the unnecessary holding of cars in ter- 
minals by the railway companies, is due to the blocking of 
these terminals by the unnecessary detention of cars by 
shippers and consignees. 


The Board is fully alive to the very unsatisfactory 
methods adopted by some of the railway companies for the 
handling of freight traffic. It has had its expert officials 
examine and report on the terminal and transportation 
facilities of the railway companies for some time. It 
has had the railway companies and the representatives of 
the shippers before it, and has discussed with the former 
the necessity for increasing the facilities and rolling stock 
of the railways, in order to overcome the unsatisfactory 
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condition of freight traffic, by increasing their facilities in 
the way of enlarging their yards, double-tracking, provid- 
ing more cars, and adding to their motive power. 

We are all] thankful to realize that the traffic of the 
country is increasing at a far greater rate than was an- 
ticipated but a few years ago. 


I believe there is much yet for the railways to do to 
equip themselves to handle the business of the country 
properly; but, as I have said before, I am satisfied that 
they are making an honest effort to do so; and they now 
ask, in a time of congestion of traffic, that those whose 
merchandise they carry do what they can to assist by load- 
ing and unloading cars as promptly as possible, in order 
that they may be available for the use of shippers. 


The practice of consignees holding cars and using them 
for storage and warehousing purposes, undoubtedly exists. 
In many cases it is cheaper for a consignee to pay $1.00 
a day demurrage and use the car as a warehouse, than 
to unload the car promptly and store his goods in some 
other place. Many merchants and traders whose business 
has materially increased within the last few years, have 
not sufficient shed capacity to take care of their goods. 

The applicants in order to induce prompt release of 
cars; ask that the demurrage charges be so increased that, 
because of the expense of holding a car beyond the free 
time, shippers and consignees will be prompted to load 
and unload cars with the utmost dispatch. 

The object of Car Service Rules is not to supply rev- 
enue for the railway companies, but to insure prompt re- 
lease of cars, that they may be available for other ship- 
pers. The $1,00 for each twenty-four hours’ detention over 
the free time, is apparently not a sufficient inducement to 
secure the prompt release of cars in many cases; and I am 
of the opinion that temporarily, during the present short- 
age of cars, the demurrage charges should be so increased 
as to insure the prompt release of cars in all cases. 

When a congestion occurred some time ago on the 
Ontario Government Railway (T. & N. O.), ‘the demur- 
rage charges imposed by the Government was increased 
from $1.00 to $3.00; and, from the uncontroverted evidence 
submitted to the Board, it proved to be beneficial in se- 
curing a more prompt release of cars. The Pacific Car 
Service Bureau, having jurisdiction in the state of Cali- 
fornia, made a protracted experiment by increasing demur- 
rage charges gradually from $1.00 to $6.00 per day over 
the free time; and it has recently fixed the rate at $3.00 
per day, as being the most satisfactory amount. 

Being of the opinion that the railway companies have 
made out a good case for a temporary increase of demur- 
rage charges, I have come to the conclusion, bearing 
in mind the facts above stated, that the increase should not 
exceed a maximum of $3.00; and I would increase the 
charge to $2.00 for the first twenty-four hours, and $3.00 
for each subsequent twenty-four hours beyond the free 
time as provided in our. Car Service Rules. 

The railway companies are on record as stating that 
if they get this temporary increase, which I think should 


be granted, there will be very little congestion, and few, . 


if any, delays in the placing of cars. It will now be in- 
cumbent upon them to carry out their undertaking. This 
temporary increase in demurrage charges may be taken 
as a substantial contribution by the shipping public to- 
wards the relief of the difficulties, and it will be for the 
railway companies to do the rest. Unless greater effort is 
made by the railway companies, with the view of more 
prompt transportation and handling of traffic, I do not 
believe that the increase in the demurrage charges will 
make any substantial difference. 





A er 


,has recently issued a statement to the 


THE 


“RATHER BEAR THE ILLS WE HAVE——” 


The committee on Railway Mail Pay, representing 268 
railroads operating 214,275 miles of lines, which has been 
for some months engaged in an educational campaign on 
the relations of the postoffice department toward the rail- 
roads in the matter of payment for carrying the mails, 
effect that they 
would perfer the present system of payment to any the- 
oretical or untried plan, if the serious inequities of the 
present law were corrected. The gist of the statement is 
contained in a letter from Ralph Peters, president of the 
Long Island Railroad and chairman of the committee, to 
Senator Bourne in answer to the question, “Do you deem 
the present plan of compensation an equitable one as be- 
tween the government and the railroads? If not, in what 
respects and as to what classes of railroads is it inequit- 
able?” 

The reply follows: 

“The existing law has never worked to the disad- 
vantage of the government, but has failed to do justice 
to the railways by reason of infrequent weighing; absence 
of pay for nearly 40 per cent of the space occupied as 
traveling postoffices; the performance, without pay, of 
side and terminal messenger service, and the unjustifiable 
reduction in pay by the act of Congress dated March 2, 
1907, supplemented by Order No. 412 of the postmaster- 
general, changing the divisor. 

“The present law is based upon correct principles, but 
should be so amended as to provide 

“(a) For the repeal of the act of March 2, 1907. 

“Notwithstanding the large increase in every other 
item connected with the administration of the postoffice 
department, the railroads’ pay has been singled out as the 
one element in these operations .for concentration of econ- 
omies. This, too, in the face of the fact that the operating 
expenses of the railroads have been greatly augmented 
by the requirements of the law with reference to steel 
equipment, and a general increase in cost characteristic 
of all busines operations. 


“(b) For annual weighings, and a definite and just 
method for ascertaining daily average weights. 

“Under the quadrennial weighing all increased weight 
of mail during the next succeeding four years is carried 
by the railroads without any compensation whatever, which 
is manifestly unfair. 


“The railroads must provide car space and facilities 
for the maximum weight offered at any time, yet they 
are paid only for the average weight carried. The post- 
master-general’s order covering the divisor has unfairly 
reduced this average. 

“This provision is essentially necessary in view of the 
bill establishing the parcels post, effective Jan. 1, 1913, 
which will result in taking from the express service traffic 
for which the railroad companies now receive compensa- 
tion and transferring it to the mail service; the bill re- 
ferred to containing no provision for payment to the rail- 
road companies for the increased tonnage to be handled 
in mail cars, although such provision was made for the 
star routes and the city wagon service. 

“(c) For pay for apartment cars on some basis that 
will compensate for the service. 

“That the postmaster-general has himself recognized 
the justice of such a change, is indicated in the following 
quotations from page 3 of House Document No. 105: 

"Ss * * an additional amount may be allowed for 
railway postoffice cars when the space for distribution pur- 
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poses occupies 40 feet or more of the car length. No ad 
ditional compensation is allowed for space for distribu 
tion purposes occupying less than 40 feet of the car length 
This distinction is a purely arbitrary one and without any 
logical reason for its existence.’ 

“(d) For a fair allowance to the railroads for the 
side and terminal messenger service which they perform 
for the postoffice department, according to the value of 
this service to the postoffice department, 

The necessity for this is also emphasized by the es- 
tablishment of the parcels post, which will undoubtedly 
add greatly to the expense of the service. 

“(e) That all rates of pay should be definite and not 
subject to the discretion of the officers of the postoffice de- 
partment. 

“Other inequities exist under the present law, but 
are due to the administrative methods rather than to the 
law itself.” 


SOUTHEAST LEADS IN COTTON 
President Finley of the Southern Railway, comment- 
ing upon the record of cotton mill construction during 
the calendar year 1912, said: 

“The southeastern states led all other sections of the 
country in cotton mill development in 1912. There were 
37 new mills built in the United States during the year. 
Of these 20 were in the southeastern states. Out of 533,- 
100 new spindles, 427,000, or 80 per cent, were in south- 
eastern mills, and out of 9,774 new looms, 6,450, or 66 per 
cent, were in southeastern mills. These figures refer only 
to new mills and take no account of the large additions 
made during the year to existing plants by which the man- 
ufacturing capacity of the section was largely increased 
The aggregate increase has been so great as practically to 
insure the maintenance of the record made by the cotton- 
producing states in the year ended Aug. 31 1912, when the 
mills of the south consumed more cotton than those of all 
other sections of the United States.” 


NEW TAP LINE ORDER 


The Commission on 


Tuesday made a supplemental 
order with respect to the principal defendants in the order 
of Oct. 30 and the following tap lines: Warren & Ouach 
ita Valley, Eldorado & Wesson, Thornton & Alexandria 
Fourche River Valley & Indian Territory, Prescott & 
Crittenden Railroad, North Louisiana & 
Gulf, Arkansas Southeastern, Red River & Gulf, Tremont & 
Gulf, Nacogdoches & Southeastern, Texas & Southeastern 
Shreveport, Houston & Gulf, Groveton, Lufkin & Northern, 
Trinity Valley & Northern, Trinity Valley Southern, Caro 
Northern, Butler County Railroad, Deering Southwestern 
Mississippi Valley, Paragould & Memphis. 

The object of the supplemental order is to prevent 
the same rate being made from the more distant point on 
tap lines, in territory where graded rates prevail, as are in 
effect from the junctior point. 

When the original order was made the fact that 
there are tap lines that parallel trunk lines was not em 
phasized, if brought out at all, so that the effect of the 
order, if literally followed in the graded rate territory, 
would be to enjoin violations of the long-and-short-hau 
clause of the Fourth Section. When the order was issued 
there was no thought of requiring the tariffs of April 30 
1912, to be maintained, in the form in which they had been 
amended by the tap lines and tpunk lines while the inves 
tigation was going on. 


Northwestern, 
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' LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau, 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 


Colorado Bullding, Washington, D. C. 
Duty of Carriers to Furnish Cars Capable of Carrying 
" Minima Weights Described. 


Right of Shipper to Pay Freight Charges on Fictitious 
Weights. 

Connecticut.—“1. One of the railroad companies over 
whose lines we are shipping a large amount of cord wood 
from stations located on their roads to our different plants 
have issued a tariff on this commodity which places a 
minimum earload at 12 cords for green wood and 15 cords 
for the minimum carload of dry wood; the difference be- 
tween these two being that one has been cut for approx- 
imately from six months to one year while the other is 
fresh from the choppers axe. In at least 75 per cent of 
the cars that have been furnished us since the issuing of 
this tariff it has been absolutely impossible to get 15 cords 
of wood into them. The average amount of wood that can 
possibly be put in these cars is in the neighborhood of 12 
cords each and we have been obliged to pay freight charges 
on 15 cords for each and every one of these cars shipped 
in this manner. The point we wish to know is can the 
transportation company legally collect freight charges on 
the 15 cords if only 12 cords can possibly be put into 
the car? 

“2. We wish to find out also as follows: Under- 
standing of course that it is unlawful to underbill a ship- 
ment in order to obtain the advantage of a special rate 
of freight, would it be legal to load a car with 40,000 
pounds and bill it as 50,000 pounds in order to obtain the 
benefit of a special rate which necessitated shipping 50,000 
pounds in order to obtain the benfit of said rate? 

1. A carrier in defining a carload and fixing the rate 
should find a car adapted to carry properly the quantity 
designated. Rice, R. & W., vs. N. Y. & P. R. R. Co., 2 I. 
C. C. 298. Such carriers are by their tariffs allowed to 
charge no more than the rate. upon such carload, no mat- 
ter what equipment they may provide for its transporta- 
tion, except as the tariff in specific terms provides certain 
minimum weights for carloads in cars of certain lengths 
or capacities Pacific Purchasing Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co. et al., 12 I. C. C. 549. 

2. Assuming that the tariff rate on 50,000 Ibs. will 
be paid on the 40,000 Ibs. shipped on the basis of 50,000 
lbs., and that no false billing will be resorted to for the 
purpose of securing less than the regularly established 
rates, or resulting in any unlawful discrimination of rates, 
it would seem that the action proposed would not be 
irregular or improper, in accordance with Rule 152, Con- 
ference Rulings, Bulletin 5, and the cases of Swift & Co. 
vs. C. & A. R. R., 16 I. C. C. 426, and informal complaint 
No. 9926, Swift & Co. vs. Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. 
R. Co., which are to the effect that under a tariff provi- 
sion that entitled the shippers to the icing of a shipment 
on a prescribed minimum, that a shipper was entitled to 
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the icing of a shipment which actually weighed less than 
the minimum fixed, if transportation charges are paid 
upon the full amount of the prescribed minimum. 

* + ok 


Interstate Shipments Subject to 4th Section. 

Ohio.—‘‘We have occasion to ship car of coke to a 
point which has no commodity rate, and must be made 
intermediate to point beyond. This shipment crosses the 
state line, and then is brough back into the state before 
it reaches destination. Let us say that ‘A’ is point of 
shipment, ‘B’ is point across state line and ‘C’ is destina- 
tion. There is a published commodity rate to ‘B’, but ‘C’ 
lies adjacent to territory, which rate is less than rate to 
‘B’. Can ‘C’ carry a lower rate than ‘B’? This shipment 
is hauled to déstination by the initial carrier.” 


We are not sure that we exactly understand this 
question, but infer that shipment originating at “A” and 
destined to “C” must pass through “B” en route, and that 
the point involved is whether the shipment is interstate 
and subject to the long and short haul clause. If ship 
ment passed through “B” en route to “C”, a shipment to 
either “B” or “C” is interstate, and subject to the Act 
and jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The 4th section of the Act provides that the carrier must 
not charge a greater compensation for a shorter than for a 
longer distance over the same line in the same direction, 
and unless the Commission has expressly authorized the 
higher rate to ‘“‘B”’, in this instance, either the rate to 
“B” is prima facie unreasonable as being excessive, or 
the rate to “C” is prima facie unreasonable as being in- 
sufficient. 


* * * 


Minimum Rate and Weight Established by Express 
Companies, 


North Carolina.—“Please advise through the columns 
of your paper if there is a rate of one cent per 
ounce on interstate express shipments weighing four 
pounds and less, valued $10.00 and under, the minimum 
being fifteen cents. The writer knows of cases where 
the express company here has received shipments on this 
basis, but they have discontinued the practice lately, say- 
ing that it was against the interstate commerce laws.” 


The various express companies have in effect a rate 
of one cent per ounce on interstate shipments valued at 
$10.00 and under, minimum charge of fifteen cents. There 
is no maximum weight of either four pounds or any 
be found in official express classification No. 21, I. C. C. No. 
greater weight. This rate and regulation has been in 
effect for years and is still effective. Tariff authority will 
633, effective Dec. 1, 1911. 


* * * 


Invoice Price, Not Market Value, Determines Value of 
Shipment Under Uniform Bill of Lading. 


Wisconsin.—“Can you inform us if the Supreme Court 
has ever passed upon the Uniform Bill of Lading, or, what 
we really want to know, has it ever ruled on Paragraph 
2 of Section 3 of that bill? 

“It frequently happens that the price charged on in- 
voice is not the real or market value but the contract 
price which contract may have been entered into a long 
time prior to the time of’shipment and at a time when 
the market value was considerably higher or lower than 
it was at the time the shipment went forward. We know 
of commodities which are contracted for and delivered 
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gradually during a period of two and three years after the 
date of contract. Should a shipment, therefore, forwarded 
towards the end of that period, say possibly three years 
later, be damaged en route and the market value be con- 
siderably higher or lower than at the time the contract 
was entered into, it would hardly seem fair that the in- 
voice price should govern.” 

The United States Supreme Court has not passed upon 
the precise points you make in the interpretation of para- 
graph 2 of section 3 of the Uniform Bill of Lading. In 
our opinion, however, the fact that the invoice price may 
be a price contracted for at a period long prior to the 
transportation of the shipment would have no material 
bearing on the question as to the amount of loss that the 
shipper sustained by reason of damage or destruction 
of the shipment. The damages sustained by the shipper is 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk 
(*) are new and have not been carried in the publication 
during the preceding week. 


Jan. 25—Hearing at Los Angeles, Cal., before Special 
Examiner Flynn. 

Case No. 5273—R. W. Pridham Co. vs. So. Pac. Co 
et al. 

Jan, 25—Hearing at New York, N. Y., before Commissioner 
Lane: 

*Case No. 5130—W.N. White & Co. vs. Western Union 
Telegraph Co. 

Jan, 27—Hearing at El Paso, Tex., before Special 
Examiner Gibson: 

Case No. 5023—Tuttle Paint & Glass Co. vs. So. Pac. 
Co. et al. 

Case No. 5033—Momsen, Gus, & Co. et al. vs. P. C. 
C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5112—Ramsey, Bert & Co. et al, vs. Rio 
Grande & El Paso R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5302—El Paso Refining Co. vs. Rio Grande 
& El Paso R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5082—Mesilla Valley Produce Exchange vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

Jan. 27—Hearing at Los Angeles, Cal., before Special 
Examiner Flynn. 

I. & S. No. 180—Advances on tin cans and other com- 
modities between points in California and points in 
other states. 

Jan. 28—Hearing at San Francisco, Cal., before Special 
Examiner Flynn. 

Case No. 5303—Puget Sound Iron & Steel Works et al. 
vs. C. R. lL. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5325—Yuba Construction Co. vs. C. St. P. 
M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 

I. & S. No. 192—Advances on empty freight equip- 
ment from eastern shipping points to California termi- 
nals. 

Case No. 5343—J. G. Johnson et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 
Jan. 28—Hearing at New York, N. Y., before Commis- 
sioner Prouty: 

Case No. 4895—Boston Chamber of Commerce et al. 
vs. A. T. & 8S. F. et al. 

Fourth Section Application No. 349. 

*Case No. 5265—L. Werthein Coal & Coke Co. vs. 
ews By ae. OM, 

Jan. 29—Hearing at San Antonio, Tex., before Special 
Examiner Gibson: 

Case No. 5053—Eagle Pass Lumber Co. vs. G. H. & 
S. A. Ry. Co. 

Case No. 5249—Arkansas Pass Channel & Dock Co. 
vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. 

I. & S. No. 173—Withdrawal by carriers of rules and 
regulations governing the reconsignments of lumber and 
articles taking lumber rates at Eagle Pass, Tex. 

Jan. 31—Hearing at Portland, Ore., before Special Exam- 
iner Flynn. 
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precisely the amount at which he sells the goods to the 
consignee and not at the market value to some one els: 

It was for the purpose of changing the common law 
rule, which fixed the measure of damages at the market 
value of the goods at destination point, that Section 3 
of the Uniform Bill of Lading was adopted. This Section 
fixed the measure of damages at the value of the goods 
to the shipper, regardless of what the market value is 
And as damages for the breach of a contract can never 
exceed the benefit which would accrue to the party from 
its performance, and as the shipper’s benefit in the per. 
formance of the contract with the consignee is the for 
mer’s invoice price to the latter, the matter of time at 
which said invoice price was agreed upon, and the market 
value of the goods at destination at the time of their 
delivery, cease to have any material weight. 


Case No. 5256—Allen & Lewis et al. vs C. B. & Q 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5317—J. K. Gill Co. vs. Ore.-Wash. R. R 
& Nav. Co. et al. 

Jan. 31—Hearing at Houston, Tex., before Special Ex- 
aminer Gibson: 

Case No. 3774—Houston Packing Co. vs. Texas & New 
Orleans R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5294—Kirby Lumber Co. vs. Gulf Colo. & 
Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. 

Feb. 1—Hearing at Beaumont, Tex., before Special Ex- 
aminer Gibson: 

Case No. 5242—Port Arthur Board of Trade vs. Abi- 
lene & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

Feb. 1—Hearing at Seattle, Wash., before Special Ex- 
aminer Flynn: 

I. & S. No. 163—Advances on lumber and shingles 
from North Pacific Coast territory to points in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and other states. 

I. & S. No. 193—Advances on lumbér and shingles and 
other articles, from points located on the Washington 
Western Ry. to points in Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana 
and other states. 

Feb. 3—Hearing at Fort Worth, Tex., before Special 
Examiner Gibson: 

Case No. 4967—Austin Mill & Grain Co. vs. Gulf, Colo. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

Feb. 4—Hearing at Dallas, Tex., before Special Ex- 
aminer Gibson: 

Case No. 5251—Swanson, Axel W., vs. Tex. & Pac. 
Ry. Co. 

Case No. 5275—Swanson, Axel W., vs. M. La. & Tex. 
R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Feb. 4—Hearing at Spokane, Wash., before Special Ex- 
aminer Flynn: 

Case No. 5066—Colburn Mercantile Co. vs. Gt. Nor. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5186—H. J. Shinn & Co. et al. vs. No. Pac. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5308—Northern Mercantile Co. Ltd. vs. Gt. 
Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 

Feb. 5—Hearing at Sherman, Tex., before Special Ex 
aminer Gibson: 

Case No. 5253—Birge Forbes Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

Feb. 5—Hearing at Helena, Mont., before Special Ex 
aminer Flynn: 

Case No. 5205—Gallatin Lumber Co. vs. C. B. & Q 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5211—Dillon Coal & Transfer Co. vs. O. § 
L. R. R. Co. et al. 

Feb. 5 and 6—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 
In the matter of allowances to terminal railroads. 
Feb. 6—Hearing at Helena, Mont., before Special Ex 
aminer Flynn: 

Case No. 5268—Retail Merchants’ Assn. of Montana 

et al. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
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Case No. 5272—Board of R. R. Commissioners of the 
state of Montana in behalf of L. H. Van Dyck Co, vs. 
No. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5199—Board of R. R. Commissioners of the 
state of Montana in behalf of Conrad Mercantile Co. vs. 
Gt. Nor. Express Co. 

Fourth Section Application No. 4467. 


Feb, 7—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 


Case No. 4053—In the matter of wharfage charges 
of the Galveston Wharf Co. at Galveston, Tex. 

I. & S. No, 157—Withdrawal of rules governing the 
concentration and reshipping of cotton and cotton 
linters at Memphis, Tenn. 


Feb. 8—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 


I. & S. No. 174—Advances in “Break Bulk” rates for 
the transportation of grain and grain products from 
Milwaukee, Manitowoc and Kewaunee, Wis., to Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other points. 

Case No. 4800—Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.et al. 
vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5000—Omaha Grain Exchange vs. C. B. & 


Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


Feb. 10—Hearing at Billings, Mont., before Special 


Examiner Flynn: 
Case No. 5206—Yegen Bros. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 


et al. 


Feb, 10—Hearing at Washington, D. C., before Special 


Examiner Gerry: 
*Case No. 4606—Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. et al. 


vs. P. & L. E. R. R. et al. 
*Case No. 4608—Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. et al. 


vs. L. S. & M. S. et al. 


Feb. 12—Hearing at Pierre, S. D., before Special Ex- 


aminer Flynn: 

Case No. 4984—Archie Floran et al vs. Wells Fargo 
& Co. et al. 

Case No. 5048—Livingston Bros. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5104—Dakota & Western Ry. Co. vs. Rapid 
City & B. H. & West. R. R. Co. et al. 

I. & S. No. 194—Advances in class rates and rates 
applying on emigrant movables between points in South 
Dakota and points in Nebraska and other states. 


Feb, 12—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 


I. & S. No. 116—Advances in commodity rates be- 
tween points in Texas common point territory and St. 
Louis, Mo., and other points. 

I. & S. No. 126—In the matter of the investigation 
and suspension of advances in rates for the transpor- 
tation of furniture in carloads from Burlington, Ia.; 
Fort Washington, Wis., and other points to St. Paul, 
Minn., and other points, 


Feb, 13—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 


Case No. 3243—Sioux City Terminal Elevator Co. 
et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No. 4722—Augusta & Savannah Steamboat Co. 
vs. Ocean SS. Co. of Sav. et al. 

Case No. 5169—Board of Trade of the City of Chi- 
cago vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 


Feb. 14—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 


Case No. 4744—Middlesborough, Ky., Board of Trade 
vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 4745—Middlesborough, Ky., Board of Trade 
vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 4746—Middlesborough, Ky., Board of Trade 
vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

I. & S. No. 170—Advances on excelsior from St. 
Paul, Minn., and other points to Chicago, Ill., and other 
points. 

I. & S. No. 182—Advances on flax tow, flax moss 
and flax fiber between St. Paul, Minn.; Winona, Minn., 
and other points and Chicago, Ill.; Peoria, Ill.; Kansas 
City, Mo., and other points. 


Feb. 15—Hearing at Sioux Falls, S. D., before Special 


Examiner Flynn: 
Case No. 5322—James C. Wright et al. vs. C. & N. W. 


Ry. Co. 


Feb. 15—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 


Case No. 3799—Santa Rosa Traffic Assn. vs. So. Pac. 


Ry. Co. et al. 
Case No. 3814—Mack Mfg. Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. 


Ry. Co. et al. 
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Case No. 4053—California Pole & Piling Co. et al. 
vs. So. Pac. Co. 

Case No. 4266—California Pole & Piling Co, et al. 
vs. So. Pac. Co. 

Feb. 17—Hearing at Minneapolis, Minn., before Spe- 
cial Examiner Flynn: 

Case No. 5240—Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co. 
vs. Minn. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5289—Curry & Whyte Co. et al. vs. Gt. Nor. 
Ry. Co. 

I. & §S. No. 188—Advances in linseed-oil cake, lin- 
seed-oil meal and flaxseed screenings in carloads from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., to Galveston, Tex., and 
other Gulf ports. 

Be Case No. 5158—Curry & Whyte Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. 
oO. 
Feb. 18—Hearing at Minneapolis, Minn., before Specia] Ex- 
aminer Flynn: 

I. & S. No. 163—Advances on lumber: and shingles 
from North Pacific Coast Territory to points in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and other states, 

Feb. 20—Hearing at La Crosse, Wis., before Special 
Examiner Flynn: 

Case No. 4919—Helleman Brewing Co. vs. C. B. & 
2 R. R. Co. : 

Feb. 21—Hearing at Dubuque, Ia., before Special Ex- 
aminer Flynn: 

Case No. 5315—Morris Johnson Brown Mfg. Co. vs. 
Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

Feb. 24—Hearing at Madison, Wis., before Special Ex- 
aminer Flynn. 

Case No. 4972—Martin & Son et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
Ry Co. 

Feb. 25—Hearing at Milwaukee, Wis., before Special 
Examiner Flynn: 

Case No. 4880—Thomas Produce Co. vs. C. M. & St. 
P. Railway Co. et al. 4 

Case No. 4900—Lindsay Bros. vs. Cinti. Bluffton & 
C. et al. 

Case No. 5006—Milwaukee Western Fuel Co. vs. C. 
& N. W. Ry. Co. 

Case No. 5073—Lindsay Bros. vs. G. R. & I. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

Case No. 5297—Pfister & Vogel Leather Co. vs. B. 
& M. R. R. Co. et al. 


COMPLAINTS 


—_—_ 


Digest of New Petitions Filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 





No. 5422. Arizona Corporation Commission against Atchi- 
son Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on crude pe- 
troleum oil, refined oil and engine distillate from 
Bakersfield, San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal., Gates, 
Tex., Sapulpa, Okla., and Coffeyville, Kan., Beaumont, 
Tex., to Arizona points. Ask for lawful rates. 

No. 5423. Arizona Corporation Commission against Ari- 
zona & New Mexico Railway Co. et al. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates 
on grain and grain products from points in Coloradc, 
Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma, to 
points in Arizona as contained in R. H. Countiss’ Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau Westbound Special Tariff S. 
R. 1013, I. C. C. 955. Asks that such rates shall be de- 
clared unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory, and for 
the application of just and reasonable rates for future 
shipments. 

No. 5424. Colorado Chemical & Spray Manufacturing Co. 
of Grand Junction, Colo., against the Indiana Harbor 
Belt Railroad et al. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable and excessive rates on 
shipments of arsenate of lead between Grasselli, Ind., 
and Grand Junction, Colo. Reparation asked for. 

No. 5425. National Coal Co. of Cleveland, O., against the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Complains of the rating applied to the Little Kate 
Number 2 mine, in the method of car distribution ap 
plied by defendant, leading to severe financial loss, 
owing to the inability of the owners to keep the mine 
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working as many hours per day or as many days per 
week as its competitors. Ask for different method of 
ascertaining correct number of cars required and rep- 
aration. 

No. 5426. The Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. et al. of 
Denver, Colo., against the Colorado & Southern et al. 

Complains of first class rating on cotton or shoddy 
blankets from points in Atlantic seaboard territory to 
Denver and other Colorado common points. Ask for 
the commodity rating which is in effect on cotton piece 
goods, any quantity, and reparation. 

No. 5427. Daugherty, McKee & Co., of 
against Florida East Coast Railway Co. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments 
of lumber from Jacksonville, Fla., to named points of 
destination, the rates charged being in excess of com- 
binations of the locals. Maxima rates asked for and 
reparation. 

No. 5428. Dunbar-Hansen Co., of San Francisco, Calif., 
against Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad et al. 

Alleges excessive rates on shipments of potatoes from 
Chicago to California points. Reparation asked for. 

No. 5429. Freight Bureau of Chamber of Commerce of 
Macon, Ga., against Central of Georgia et al. 

Alleges excessive, unjust, unreasonable and discrimi- 
natory rates for the transportation of shoes, rail and 
water, from Boston and New York to Macon, undue 
preference being shown to Atlanta. Ask for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 


Valdosta, Ga., 


MOTIVE POWER IN GOOD SHAPE 


The Public Service Commission of New York, second 
district, during the past year has devoted a large amount of 
attention to the motive power equipment of the steam rail- 
roads of the state. There are engaged in this service 
6,373 locomotives, of which the commission’s representa- 
tives have made inspection of 4,213, or 62.2 per cent. The 
commission’s inspectors found that 87.7 per cent of the 
full number of locomotives were in service or available 
for service, the balance awaiting repairs. 

The equipment inspectors aso made inspections of the 
175 mechanical department terminals located in different 
parts of the state, at which general heavy or running re- 
pairs are made. At these terminals, special inquiry was 
made as to the system of inspection and repair records, 
responsibility for such inspection and repairs, and the 
adequacy and efficiency of repair facilities. 

In the last report of the commission attention was 
called to the unsatisfactory motive power conditions exist- 
ing on the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
which was caused principally by the combination of labor 
troubles and shortage of locomotives. The condition was 
discussed in a conference between the commissioners and 
the principal operating officers of the railroad and definite 
arrangements were made for adequate motive power for 
this winter. A recent inspection shows conclusively that 
the agreement between the commission and the New York 
Central officers has been fully kept and that the motive 
power conditions on this line have been greatly improved 
and are now in thoroughly satisfactory shape. Large ex- 
penditures have been made for new locomotives, heavy 
repairs of locomotives in outside shops, and by extra 
effort in the principal repair shops of the company, to- 
gether with active and efficient supervision by New York 
Central executive and mechanical officials. 

The commission states that as a result of the year’s 
work, it may be safely stated that the New York Central 
lines within this state have entered the winter with their 
locomotives in better shape than they have been during 
the period covered by the supervision of the commission, 
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and the management is commended for the effort which 
has been made to secure this result. 


COMMISSION WANTS ALL COAL DATA 


As an outcome of the hearing held in Washington on 
Monday last, the Commission has issued an order calling 
upon the principal anthracite coal carrying roads, which 
includes the Central Railroad of New Jersey; the Dela- 
ware & Hudson; the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
rie; Lehigh Valley; New York, Ontario & Western: 
New York, Susquehanna & Western; Northern Central: 
Pennsylvania, and the Wilkesbarre & Eastern, to file with 
the Commission, on or before February 15, copies of 
all agreements or arrangements showing division of rates 
between common carriers named as a party to each and 
every tariff issued by the said common carriers naming 
interstate rates on anthracite coal, in effect on Jan. 1, 
1911, and also all agreements or arrangements of similar 
character respecting each and every tariff making inter- 
state rates on anthracite coal issued by said carriers since 
that date. 

The conference on Monday did not clear up all the 
questions the hard coal carrying roads raised in respect 
to the formal queries propounded to them late in No- 
vember, so another conference will be held in the custom 
house in New York on Monday, January 27. The first 
ten questions will be answered practically in full, because 
the railroads have the data required by 
the Commission. 


or can obtain 


FATE OF THE COMMERCE COURT 


Impeachment, conviction and removal of Judge Arch- 
bald, it now seems, will prove a blessing in disguise to all 
those who hope for the continuance of that court. His 
removal creates a vacancy in the number of circuit judges, 
as well as an original vacancy in the Commerce Court 
bench, to be filled on nomination of the President. 


It is not hard to imagine that there are many men 
in public life who deem themselves fitted to fill the place 
made vacant by the removal of Judge Archbald. It: might 
be possible to conceive that there are members of the 
House and of the Senate who would incline an attentive 
ear to a proposal to remove one of them from the legisla- 
tive to the judicial branch of the government. 

Governor Wilson is taking an interest in the subject, 
on presentation of the proposition that the jurisdiction of 
the court should be extended so as to enable the court to 
review negative orders of the Commission which appear 
to involve errors of law. At his request, Representativ« 
Broussard of Louisiana, author of a bill to so extend th¢ 
jurisdiction, discussed the subject with him on Thursday. 
While Broussard will not indicate what the President-elect 
said to him, there is reason to believe the influence of 
the incoming President will be exerted for the retention 
of the court at least to the end of the fiscal year. Th 
amendment made in the Senate, allowing the money needed 
to keep the court going, will be probably agreed to by th 
House practically without debate. It is believed th 
there will be no discussion of the subject in the Hous 
committee on appropriations, so well is it coming to b: 
understood that Governor Wilson is opposed to abolition 
by strangulation. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 
other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 
device or method mentioned in this department. 


NOTHING BUT CORRESPONDENCE 


P. G. & M. Railway. 
Rausmittem Station, Sept. 10, 1912. 
Mr. James Brown, Division Superintenden.. 

Dear Sir:—A complaint has come in from one of our 
largest shippers from this point about the condition of 
the freight station platform. As you know, the Kesk Say 
Cereal Co, a few years ago established a factory here 
and the business has developed to such an extent that the 
company has become one of our best patrons, as our 
line is a little more convenient than our competitor, the L. 
A. & T. V., especially in the matter of C. L. shipments, which 
is the company’s principal business, they having distribut- 
ing branch houses at various points. As you were noti- 
fied, the platform was damaged a few days ago when 
No. 3 overran its signals and wrecked a freight car stand- 
ing at the loading platform. I spoke about it to the assist- 
ant general freight agent when he was along here yes- 
terday and he suggested that the matter should be taken 
up through you in the regular channel. 

Very respectfully, 
William Maloney, Agent. 





P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of Division Superintendent, 
Yastern Division. 
On the Road, Sept. 11, 1911. 
Mr. T. A. Henderson, General Superintendent, Chicago, Il, 
Dear Sir:—Please note attached communication from 
our agent at Rausmittem station in which he calls atten- 
tion to the condition of the freight platform at that point. 
You will notice that he says that complaint has been made 
by one of our largest shippers from that station and 
on account of close competition there, with the L. A. & 
T. V., as I am informed through our traffic department, 
we may be in danger of losing business. 
Very respectfully, 
Encl, James Brown, Division Superintendent. 





P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of General Superintendent, 
Chicago, Sept. 12, 1911. 
Mr. James Brown, Superintendent Eastern Division. 

Dear Sir:—Yours of the 11th inst. received with the 
accompanying communication from our agent at Rausmit- 
tem station, in which he states that complaint has been 
made by a shipper from that point concerning the con- 
dition of the freight platform, which he says was dam- 
aged a few days ago when No. 3 ran into a freight car 
standing at the platform. I note also that you suggest 
we may be in danger of losing business unless the plat- 
form is repaired. The agent, however, does not state 
which platform is damaged. Please ask him to specify 
which platform it is that is in need of repairs and that 
the matter will receive attention in due course through 
the proper channels. Yours truly, 


TAH—MB_ T. A. Henderson, General Superintendent. 


P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of Division Superintendent, 
Eastern Division. 
Sept. 14, 1911. 
Mr. William Maloney, Agent, Rausmittem Station. 

Dear Sir:—Please note copy of communication from 
the General Superintendent in the matter of the platform 
at your station about which you wrote to me on the 10th 
instant, which communication was forwarded for the atten- 
tion of the general office. You will note that the General 
Superintendent desires to know which platform it is that is 
in need of repairs. Kindly send definite information at 
once and I wil] again take up the matter. Yours truly, 
Encl. James Brown, Division Superintendent. 





P. G. & M. Railway, 
Rausmittem Station, Sept. 15, 1911. 
Mr. James Brown, Division Superintendent, 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of Sept. 14 enclosing copy of let- 
ter from the Genera] Superintendent in the matter of the 
platform at this station about which I wrote to you on 
the 10th instant, is received. I note that the General 
Superintendent desires further information as to which 
platform it is that is damaged and in need of repairs. In 
reply I beg to state for the information of the General 
Superintendent that there is only one platform at this 
point. Very respectfully, 

William Maloney, Agent. 





P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of Division Superintendent, 
Eastern Division, 
September 17, 1911. 
Mr. T. A, Henderson, General Superintendent, Chicago. 

Dear Sir:—Please note attached communication from 
our agent at Rausmittem Station in reply to mine of the 
14th inst., with which I forwarded to him your communi- 
cation of Sept. 12, in which you desired him to specify 
which platform it is that complaint has been made about 
and on which he requested repairs be made in his letter to 
me of Sept. 10. You will note that in his reply Mr. Ma- 
loney says there is only one platform at that point. Trust- 
ing that this will be satisfactory, I remain, 

Very respectfully, 
Encl. James Brown, Division Superintendent. 
P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of the Genera] Superintendent. 
Chicago, Sept. 19, 1911. 
Mr. James Brown, Superintendent Eastern Division. 

Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of your communication of 
Sept. 17 referring to our previous correspondence on the 
subject of the complaint of the agent at Rausmittem Sta- 
tion about one of the freight platforms at that place which 
he says was damaged a short time ago by a minor col- 
lision, and enclosing the agent’s reply to your letter of the 
14th forwarding copy of mine of the 12th. I note that in 
his reply the agent says there is only one platform. He 
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is in error about this, as I know that there are two plat- 
forms. The plans in the office of the Chief Engineer 
show two platforms and I am personally familiar with 
the situation there. Please refer this matter again to the 
agent at Rausmittem station for more accurate informa- 
tion and a definite statement as to which of the platforms 
it is he wants repaired. Yours very truly, 
TAH—MB T. A. Henderson, General Superintendent. 


P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of Division Superintendent. 
Sept. 26, 1911. 
Mr, T. A. Henderson, General Superintendent, Chicago, Il. 
Dear Sir:—Reply to your favor of the 19th inst, about 
repairs to one of the freight platforms at Rausmittem Sta- 
tion which the agent at that point called to my attention 
in his letter of Sept. 10, forwarded to you in mine of 
the llth, and of which matter you requested further in- 
formation in yours of the 12th, has been delayed awaiting 
my return to this office. I have forwarded to the agent a 
copy of your communication and shall communicate with 
you again immediately on receipt of his reply. 
Very respectfully, 
James Brown, Division Superintedent. 


P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of Division Superintendent, 
Eastern Division. 
Sept. 26, 1911. 
Mr. William Maloney, Agent, Rausmittem Station. 

Dear Sir:—Please note attached copy of letter from 
the General Superintendent in the matter of the platform 
at your station which you say is in need of repairs. Kindly 
inform me at once how this is, Yours truly, 

Encl. James Brown, Division Superintendent, 


P. G. & M. Railway, 
Rausmittem Station, Sept. 28, 1911. 
Mr. James Brown, Division Superintendent. 

Dear Sir:—I hereby acknowledge receipt of your let- 
ter of Sept. 26 enclosing one from the General Superin- 
tendent in the matter of repairs to the freight platform 
at this station which I asked for in my letter to you of 
Sept. 10. I note that the General Superintendent says 
there are two platforms. I cannot find the other one and 
I do not know of any other, and I have been agent here 
for three years. Very respectfully, 

William Maloney, Agent. 

P. S.—I may add that the platform is not in usable 

condition. 


P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of Division Superintendent, 
Eastern Division. 
Sept. 29, 1911. 
Mr. T. A, Henderson, General Superintendent, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir:—Please note attached communication from 
our agent at Rausmittem referring to the matter of re- 
pairs to the freight platform at that place in regard to 
which he informed me in his letter of Sept. 10, and which 
you will remember has been the subject of correspondence 
between us. You will note that the agent says there is 
only one platform at that station. Trusting that this will 
be satisfactory, I remain, Yours truly, 

Encl, James Brown, Division Superintendent. 
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P. G. & M, Railway, 
Office of General Superintendent. 
Chicago, Oct. 3, 1911 
Mr. James Brown, Division Superintendent. 

Dear Sir:—Your communication of the 29th ult. re. 
ferring to our previous correspondence in the matter of 
the request of the agent of Rausmittem Station for re. 
pairs to the freight platform is at hand, together with his 
letter of Sept. 28, in which he again asserts that there js 
only one platform at that place. I have looked the mat- 
ter up and find, as I supposed, that he is in error. There 
always have been two platforms there according to the 
plans and they must be there now. My personal opinion 
in the matter is that an agent who, as he says himself, 
has been at a station three years and does not know 
whether there is one or two platforms there, or who at- 
tempts to mislead his superior officers about it, is not a 
suitable man for the place. I suggest you look around for 
a successor, Yours truly, 

TAH—MB T. A. Henderson, General Superintedent 


P. G. & M, Railway, 
Office of Division Superintendent, 
Eastern Division. 
Oct. 4, 1911 
Mr. T. A. Henderson, General Superintedent, Chicago, III. 
Dear Sir:—I have your favor of the 3d inst. in the 
Rausmittem platform matter upon which we have had some 
correspondence previously and in which you express the 
opinion that a man who has been at a station for three 
years and does not know whether there is one platform 
or two is not a suitable man to act as our agent. In gen- 
eral, of course, I agree with you fully, but I believe Ma- 
loney has been a very satisfactory representative and the 
business from that point has increased materially since his 
appointment. I have heard more than once in various 
ways of his popularity with the people of the place. 
Very respectfully, 
James Brown, Division Superintendent 


P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of General Superintendent. 
Chicago, Oct. 5, 1911. 
Mr. James Brown, Superintendent Eastern Division. 

Dear Sir:—Referring to our previous correspondence 
in the matter of repairs to the freight platform at Raus- 
mittem Station about which the agent at that point has 
been bothering us with complaints, and to yours of the 4th 
inst.. in which you refer to the agent’s popularity, I am 
this day referring the matter to the General Auditor with 
a request for information as to the business originating 
at that point before and since the appointment of Malone) 
as agent. Yours truly, 

TAH—MB_ T. A. Henderson, General Superintendent. 


P. G. & M, Railway, 
Office of General Superintendent. 
Chicago, Oct. 5, 1911. 
Mr. H. J. McFarland, General Auditor. 

Dear Sir:—Will you oblige me by letting me have tl) 
figures on the business of the Rausmittem station? 
want to know whether the business originating there bh 
increased or fallen off within a recent period—say, |t 
last three or four years. Yours sincerely, 

TAH—MB- T. A. Henderson, General Superintendent. 


T 
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P. G. & M, Railway, 
Office of the General Auditor. 
Chicago, Oct. 7, 1911. 
Mr. T. A. Henderson, General Superintendent. 

Dear Sir:—I have your valued favor of the 5th inst. 
asking for figures on the business of our road at Rausmit- 
tem station, You do not state in your letter whether you 
want figures on any particular class of business or whether 
you want a general statement of all business, both passen- 
ger and freight. Kindly let me know about this and also 
whether you want the statement of business arranged by 
months, or how. Very sincerely, 

McF—T H. J. McFarland, General Auditor. 





P. G. & M, Railway, 
Office of General Superintendent. 
Chicago, Oct. 8, 1911. 
Mr. H. J. McFarland, General] Auditor. 

Dear Sir:—Acknowledging receipt of yours of Oct. 7 in 
reply to my note of the 5th inst. asking for figures of the 
business of our road at Rausmittem Station, I note that 
you ask for more specific information as to the statement 


requested. I should like to get general figures by months 
on all freight business originating at that point, I do not 
care for a statement of the passenger business. I should 


like the statement of freight business classified under 
three or four of the leading heads. I think I have already 
said I should like the statement to cover the last three or 
four years. Very sincerely, 

TAH—MB _ T. A. Henderson, General Superintendent. 





P. G. & M, Railway, 
Office of General Auditor. 
Chicago, Oct. 9, 1911. 


_ Mr. T. A, Henderson, General Superintendent. 


Dear Sir:—Replying to yours of the 8th inst., I note in 
reference to the figures for which you asked on the busi- 
ness of this company at Rausmittem Station that you 
want a general statement covering freight business from 
that station for the last three or four years. I note also 
that you would like to have the figures arranged under 
three or four heads of the leading classes of freight and 
that you do not care for a statement of the passenger busi- 
ness. I will have the figures compiled as soon as possible 
and sent to you as soon as they are prepared. We are a 
little short-handed in this office just now and it may be 
some little time before I can get you the statement. 

Very sincerely, 


McF—T H, J. McFarland, General Auditor. 





P. G. & M, Railway, 
Office of General Superintendent. 
Chicago, Oct. 23, 1911. 
Mr. H. J. McFarland, General Auditor. 

Dear Sir:—You will remember that about two weeks 
ago I asked you for some figures showing the business of 
our road at Rausmittem station for the last three or four 
years, whether it had been increasing or falling off, etc., 
and had hoped to have them before this time. May I ask 
if these statistics have yet been compiled, and if not, how 
soon I may expect to get them? Yours sincerely, 
TAH—MB~ T. A. Henderson, General Superintendent. 





P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of General Auditor, 
Chicago, Oct. 24, 1911. 
Mr. T. A. Henderson, General Superintendent. 
Dear Sir:—Replying to your favor of Oct. 23, in which 
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you inquire about certain statistics on the business of our 
road at Rausmittem Station, I have been busy compiling 
statements asked for by the General Manager and besides 
have been very shorthanded, I regret that as yet it has 
been impossible to take up the matter, but will do so with 
as little further delay as possible. Yours sincerely, 
McF—T H. J. McFarland, General Auditor. 





P. G. & M, Railway, 
Rausmittem Station, Oct. 25, 1911. 
Mr. James Brown, Division Superintendent. 

Dear Sir:—May I take the liberty of again calling your 
attention to the condition of the freight platform at this 
station? You will remember that I took up the matter 
with you on Sept. 10 and from correspondence that fol- 
lowed I hoped the matter was going to be attended to. 
The platform is in such condition that it cannot be used 
and I have reason to suppose we are losing business on 
this account. I know that the party that first complained 
about it has been shipping over the L. A. & T. V., and I 
am afraid it may result in a permanent loss of the busi- 
ness, as he has not done any shipping before by that road 
for over two years. Hoping that the matter may be at- 
tended to at the earliest possible moment, I remain, 

Very respecfully, 
William Maloney, Agent. 





P. G. & M, Railway, 
Office of Division Superintendent, 
Eastern Division. 
Oct. 26, 1911. 
Mr. T. A. Henderson, General Superintendent. 

Dear Sir:—May I inquire what has been done about 
the matter which I took up with you some time since and 
on which we had some correspondence? I refer to fhe 
damaged platform at Rausmittem Station. The agent has 
written me again about it and seems to think we are losing 
business on account of the condition: of the platform. He 
again neglects to specify which platform it is that is in 
need of repairs, as you will note from his letter which I 
enclose herewith. Very respectfully, 

James Brown, Division Superintedent. 





P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of Division Superintendent, 
Eastern Division, 
Oct. 26, 1911. 
Mr. William Maloney, Agent, Rausmittem Station. 
Dear Sir:—Replying to your inquiry of the 25th inst., 
I have again written the General Superintendent about 
the platform at your station which I understand is out of 
order and in need of repairs. Yours truly, 
James Brown, Division Superintendent. 





P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of General Superintendent. 
Chicago, Oct. 28, 1911. 
Mr. James Brown, Division Superintendent. 

Dear Sir:—I have received your inquiry of the 26th 
inst. in the matter of the complaint about one of the plat- 
forms at our Rausmittem Station and the attached letter 
from the agent at that point complaining again about the 
same matter. I note that he still neglects to specify which 
platform it is that is out of order. I have been waiting to 
get figures from the General Auditor in regard to business 
at that point, to see whether, as you seem to think, this 
agent is a satisfactory man for the place. I have not 


. ae 
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yet received these figures. As soon as I do I will again 
take the matter up. Yours truly, 
TAH—MB _~ T. A. Henderson, General Superintendent. 
P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of General Superintendent. 
Chicago, Oct. 28, 1911. 
Mr. H. J. McFarland, General Auditor. 

Dear Sir:—wWill you please let me know about when 
you expect to be able to let me have the figures for which 
I asked you some time ago in regard to the condition of 
the company’s business at Rausmittem Station. 

Yours sincerely, 
T. A. Henderson, General Superintendent. 


TAH-—MB 


P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of General Auditor. 
Chicago, Oct. 29, 

Mr. T. A. Henderson, General Superintendent. 

Dear Sir:—Referring to your inquiry of the 28th inst. 
in regard to the compilation of figures showing the condi- 
tion of the company’s business at Rausmittem Station 
which you recently requested to have prepared: The state- 
ment will be ready in a day or two. 

Yours sincerely, 

H. J. McFarland, General Auditor. 


1911. 


McF—T 
P. G. & M. Railway, 
Rausmittem Station, Nov. 7, 1911. 
Mr. James Brown, Division Superintendent. 

Dear Sir:—In the matter of the repairs to the freight 
platform at this station, the necessity for which I called 
to your attention some time ago and the correspondence 
in which the General Superintendent inquired which plat- 
form was in need of repairs: On inquiry I find that at 
one time there was another platform, but at the time of 
the removal of the station when the longer siding was 
put in (in 1905) the other platform was removed and was 
never rebuilt. This is probably what the General Super- 
intendent has reference to. This change, as you will note, 
was before my appointment as agent at this station. 

Very respectfully, 
William Maloney. 
P. S.—The platform is still out of service. 


P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of Division Superintendent, 
Eastern Division. 
Nov. 8, 1911, 
Mr. William Maloney, Agent at Rausmittem Station. 
Dear Sir:—Yours of the 7th inst. concerning the other 
platform at your station is received. The same is referred 
to the General Superintendent for his information. 
Yours truly, 
James Brown, Division Superintendent. 


P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of Division Superintendent, 
Eastern Division. 
Nov. 8, 
Mr. T. A. Henderson, General Superintendent. 
Dear Sir:—Please note attached copy of letter from 
our agent at Rausmittem Station with reference to the re- 
moval of one of the platforms at that place. This is for 
your information. The date mentioned, as you will note, 
was prior to the agent’s assignment to that station as well 
as, also, before my appointment to my present position. 
Very respectfully, 
James Brown, Division Superintendent. 


1911. 
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P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of General Auditor. 
Chicago, Nov. 8, 
Mr. T. A. Henderson, General Superintenden -. 
Dear Sir:—In compliance with your request of rece: 
date, I beg to hand you herewith statement of the busi- 
ness of the company at Rausmittem Station covering th« 
last three years. This is arranged. by months as you d: 
sired. You will note that during the three years coverei 
by the statement there has been a satisfactory business 
and a gratifying increase of each month over the one pr¢ 
ceding up to about six weeks ago. From this time you 
will note there has been a marked falling off which would 
seem to have been due to some extraordinary cause. The 
figures strike me as being of such importance that I have 
taken the liberty to forward a copy of them to the Trat- 
Yours sincerely, 
McFarland, General Auditor. 


1911, 


fic Manager. 
McF—T H. J. 


P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of Superintendent. 
Chicago, Nov, 9, 
Mr. James Brown, Division Superintendent. 
Dear Sir:—I am forwarding to you herewith a state- 
Auditor prepared at my re- 


General 
1911. 


ment which the General has 


quest, showing the condition by months for the last three 
years of the company’s business at Rausmittem Station. 


You will note that the General Auditor says in the letter 
accompanying the statement, of which also a copy is hereto 
attached, and the figures show that there has been a 
very satisfactory and steadily increasing business from 
that station during the three years while the present agent 
has occupied the position, up to about six weeks ago, when 
there was a sudden and extraordinary falling off. Please 
ask the agent what explanation he has to offer. 
Yours truly, 


TAH—MB ~~ T. A. Henderson, General Superintendent. 


P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of Division Superintendent, 
' Eastern Division. 
Nov. 10, 1911. 
Mr. William Maloney, Agent, Rausmittem Station. 

Dear Sir:—Please note attached copy of letter from 
General Superintendent in which he refers to a statement 
giving the figures showing the business of this company at 
your station during the last three years. Please note that 
the figures show a very satisfactory and increasing busi 
ness from this point up to about six weeks ago, when for 
some unknown and apparently extraordinary reason there 
was a sudden and very great falling off. The General 
Auditor has thought the showing of sufficient importance 
to call it to the attention of the Traffic Manager and th¢ 
General Superintendent is himself greatly disturbed 
Please see if you can offer an explanation which will be 
satisfactory to them. Yours truly, 

James Brown, Division Superintendent. 


P. G. & M. Railway, 
Rausmittem Station, Nov. 11, 
Mr. James Brown, Division Superintendent. 
Dear Sir:—I have your letter of the 10th 
which you refer to the falling off in business at this sta 
tion during the last six weeks and ask if I can offer an) 
satisfactory explanation. I can offer a complete explan 
ation, but whether or not it will be satisfactory is not fo! 
me to say. The falling off in business is entirely owing 
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io the condition of the loading platform. You will remem- 
ber that I called your attention to the matter some time 
ago and stated that I feared we should lose business if 
the platform was not fixed so that it could be used. We 
have lost business. The Kesk Say Cereal Company, whom 
I referred to as one of our largest shippers, has for sev- 
eral weeks been shipping entirely over the L. A. & T. V. 
The busted platform is the reason. The Kesk Say Cereal 
Company has just bought a big motor truck to do the 
hauling between the station and the factory and their 
traffic manager told me just before I wrote you first that 
they were going to put in use what he called the “cage” 
system of loading and unloading so that he could keep the 
motor running practically all the time—leaving one cage 
at the station with a man to unload it into the car while 
the driver went back to the factory to get another cage 
which had been loaded in the meanwhile. In this way he 
said he could just about take care of the output and he 
figured he could save about 40 per cent on the teaming 
and loading business because there was no waste time for 
the team or the men. 


Now here is where the broken platform comes in and 
where we have been left out, When the truck backs up to 
the station the platform has to be in such shape that the 
men can run the cage out onto it and leave it there until it 
is unloaded into the car. If there is no platform, they 
have to unload directly into the car. Anderson, the traf- 
fic manager for the factory, is a good friend of mine, but 
he has figured out that if his scheme can be worked prop- 
erly he will make himself so solid with his company that 
he can’t afford to run any risks in putting it into effect just 
because we have no platform that he can set his cage on. 
So he has been shipping by the L. A. & T. V., as I said, 
and his plan appears to work very well. 

There is another thing. For every carload of manu- 
factured produce the Kesk Say Cereal Company ships out, 
they have to get approximately a carload of raw wheat. 
They naturally have this routed to come in by the same 
line on which the product goes out. It comes in over our 
line and is all right on the inbound business for this sea- 
son, because contracts are already made and routes speci- 
fied, but next year the wheat will come in by the same 
road as the manufactured stuff goes out, whichever road 
that is. As their wheat mostly comes from Northern Min- 
nesota and North Dakota it means a haul of from 700 to 
900 miles for us. The L. A. & T. V. can handle it almost 
as well over their connection with the Aberdeen & Mussel- 
shoal, Very respectfully, 

William Maloney, Agent. 





P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of Traffic Manager. 
Chicago, Noy. 11, 1911. 
Mr. C. W. Holmes, General Freight Agent. 


Dear Sir:—In looking over some reports of business 
from various stations I notice that there has been a de- 
cided falling off in business originating at Rausmittem Sta- 
tion. Please take up the matter with the agent at that 
point and see if he is able to offer a satisfactory explana- 
tion. Yours truly, 

C. Dean, Traffic Manager, 


P. S—Better have agent find out quietly how the 
L. A. T. & V. went about it to get the business away from 
us, as that is probably the way it has gone. There may 
be something here that will suggest a complaint by some 
one to the Interstate Commerce Commission. ©: PD. 
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P. G. & M. Railway, 
Office of General Freight Agent, 
Chicago, Nov. 11, 1911. 
Agent at Rausmittem Station: 
Note attached copy of letter from Traffic Manager 
about falling off in business at your station. What ex- 
planation have you to offer? C. W. H., Gen. Fr’t Agt. 





P. G. & M. Railway, 
Rausmittem Station, Nov. 12, 1911. 
Mr. C. W. Holmes, General Freight Agent. 

Dear Sir:—I have your note of yesterday calling at- 
tention to the recent falling off in business at this sta- 
tion and I beg to refer to the explanation which I have 
given to the Division Superintendent, a copy of which 
statement I enclose herewith. I believe this covers the 
ground fully. I may add that since writing that letter I 
have hired a carpenter and between us and with a few 
planks which fell from a load of lumber that went through 
in the night, and while the engine was stopping at the 
tank, we fixed the thing up in about three hours. I am 
now going up to see Anderson, traffic manager for the 
Kesk Say Cereal Company, and tell him about it. 

Very respectfully, 
William Maloney. 
P. G. & M. Railway, 
Rausmittem Station, Nov, 12, 1911. 
Mr. James Brown, Division Superintendent. 

Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find voucher for $1.80, cov- 
ering three hours’ work of Ole Johnson as carpenter. 
The platform, about which you may remember we have 
had some correspondence, is fixed. Please forward the 
voucher through the usual channel. 

Very respectfully, 
William Maloney, Agent. 








Moral: A Scandihoojian carpenter and three planks 
swiped from a carload of lumber will get more business 
than a ream of official stationery. 


PROPER PACKING OF FREIGHT 


In its honest endeavor to forward the cause of the 
proper marking, packing and handling of freight, THE 
TRAFFIC WoRLD welcomes the advancement of the cause 
which ought to be given by the following circular just 
issued by the Local Freight Agents’ Association of Chi- 
cago: 





Chicago, Ill., January, 1913. 
To the Shipping Public: 

The Local Freight Agents’ Association of Chicago 
has recently made an investigation in connection with 
“proper packing and marking of freight,’ and it was 
found that there was a surprisingly large number of in- 
fractions of what we would consider the ordinary precau- 
tions of the shipper to insure arrival of the freight at 
destination in-a safe condition, and its prompt delivery 
to the consignee. 

First—Heavy freight packed in containers not of 
sufficient strength to carry i securely and properly. 

Second—Shipments of fragile freight not properly 
crated or boxed to insure its safe delivery at destination. 

Third—Freight packed in second-hand cases and fail- 
ure to properly re-cooper and entirely remove the old 
marks. 

Without any comment from this association, you will 
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readily realize the importance of the above suggestions co-operation immediately the matter is brought to your 
and we feel that many of the principals of the firms in- attention, 

volved do not fully realize the conditions existing in Yours very truly, 

their shipping departments, and we think the matter is C. E. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
worthy of careful consideration, as you undoubtedly Approved: J. M. POWELL, President. 


as 


Handling Coal by Tractor Equipment—Leaving Loaded Truck for Unloading. 


desire that your freight reach its proper destination with THE TRACTOR IN COAL DELIVERY 

the utmost promptness and in first-class condition for 

your customer. Contrary to general public opinion, the margin of 
The importance of the above suggestions cannot be profit of retail coal dealers has grown steadily less 

too forcibly pressed, and one we would particularize, and with the increased cost of coal, so that an improved 

that is the absolute eradication of all old marks from system of delivery of this sort is fast becoming an 


Handling Coal by Tractor Equipment—Ready to Exchange Loaded for Empty Truck. 


second-hand cases, no difference how insignificant they absolute necessity to prevent a still greater advance; 
might appear, and remarking of such cases with legible and although the tractor illustrated herewith may not 
marks of the new consignee and destination. . be instrumental at present in actually reducing the 

‘nis association feels that we will have your hearty consumers’ cost on this commodity, it should at least 
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have a wholesome effect in checking tendencies toward 
a further raise as it becomes more widely used. 

The delivery of coal from the yard of the con- 
sumer is a troublesome and expensive proposition and 
is one in which the public is vitally interested at present 
with the high-soaring tendency in prices. 

The recent introduction of the tractor into this 
line of trade has made possible a considerably lower 
transportation cost as well as greater promptness in 
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namely the tractor, can be kept constantly at work with 
a high earning capacity; whereas, with either horses 
or conventional motor truck, a large amount of time 
is necessarily wasted during the loading and unloading 
process, with consequent increase in cost. 

Waterbury is noted for its steep hills, but the trac- 
tor is able to carry loads of six and seven tons up any 
of these hills without the slightest difficulty, thus over- 
coming another serious handicap of the old methods. 
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Outline Plan, Showing Relation of Rail and Shipping Platform Facilities to Shops, Studebaker Plant No. 1, Detroit. 


deliveries with consequent increase in efficiency and 
has been hailed by traction experts as one of the greai- 
est boons this industry has received for many years. 
As an instance of how the tractor is solving this im- 
portant problem may be cited the ideal system recently 
installed by the Citizens Coal Co. of Waterbury, Conn. 
This firm uses a tractor in connection with three 





Elevation of Studebaker Covered Shipping Platform. 


detachable body trailers of seven tons’ capacity each. 
Jacks are provided at the forward end of each trailer 
which can be let down to support the body when the 
tractor is withdrawn. The accompanying cut shows one 
of these trailer bodies arranged in this manner in front 
of a residence ready to be unloaded, the tractor having 
just been uncoupled by removing the king pin. 

It takes from 30 to 50 minutes to carry in one of 
these loads of coal. While this body is being emptied, 
the tractor has time to go back to the yard and haul 
out another body which has been loaded in the mean- 
time, subsequently returning and taking back the other 
*Mpty body to the yard for refilling. 

In this manner the expensive part of the outfit, 


MODEL SHIPPING PLATFORM 


On the acquisition of the several plants of the Flan- 
ders Manufacturing group at Detroit, notably the E. M. 
F. and Flanders factories, by the Studebaker Corporation, 
its officers discovered that they had practically no ship- 
ping facilities at the E. M. F., or what is generally 
known as Plant No. 1. 

The shipping facilities practically consisted of a 
shed, with a very limited floor space, on the Michigan 
Central tracks, and a similar shed on what is known as 
the Peninsular Branch. No storage space was provided 
for the automobiles, which were driven over tracks and 
up inclined runways to the shipping sheds. The result 
was that when the railroads were congested or unable 
to supply cars for shipment the automobiles were left 
out in the yards, subject to the elements, and in many 
cases the cars had to be washed and rubbed down again 
preparatory to shipment, increasing the cost of the fin- 
ished product. 

The railroads which are able to serve Plant No. 1 
of the Studebaker Corporation are the Michigan Central, 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the Peninsular 
Branch. 

When, the corporation realized this situation, it placed 
the matter for solution in the hands of Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., consulting engineers, Boston and Chicago. ‘These 
engineers, with the assistance of the corporation’s pro- 
duction engineers, Gunn, Richards & Co., and various 
members of the corporation’s own organization, laid out 
a comprehensive scheme for handling the shipping. 

The first scheme comprised a shipping platform 20 
feet wide by 910 feet long, double-decked, with tracks 
at each side and provision made for a third future track, 
paralleling the others, with outlets at John R. street 
to the main line and at Brush and Beaubien streets as 
well. 

This necessitated a bridge across John R. street and 
at Brush street. The platform was double-decked so as 
to utilize all the space underweath the tracks and the 
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platform to store finished cars preparatory to shipping, 
thus obviating the difficulties and drawbacks due to 
storing cars not under cover in the yards. Access to 
the elevators is, of course, provided underneath the plat- 
form, so that automobiles can either be stored under 
the platform or taken directly to the shipping platform. 
Provision is made for a bridge over the tracks from one 
or two of the elevators to the buildings (B and E), and 
coming in at the third floor level, thus giving access to 
storerooms direct from the shipping platform, without 
the necessity of going through the yard. 
Ingenious Elevator Arrangement. 

hydraulic elevators were called for in 
double-decked; that is, 
they have no overhead operating structure and the roof 
of the car forms a continuation of the shipping platform 
elevator is at the level, thus enabling 
whether the elevator is up or 
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made with the railroads on this scheme, and after con. 
siderable discussion the original scheme was revised, 
using the same construction, and same length of plat- 
form, with outlet at John R. street, and the bridge ar 
Brush street eliminated for the time being, with a cross. 
over put in over the inside track to the outside track 
at Brush street; and in order not to interrupt the con 
tinuity of the shipping platform an electrically operated 
roller drawbridge over the cross-over was installed. This 
be operated either the John R 
street side or the Brush street side of the platform, can 


drawbridge can from 


be rolled back out of the way for shifting of cars, be- 
ing controlled from the shipping platform. 

The stub for the track at Plant 10 was left 
out and hydraulic elevators of the capacity 
An additional 


inside 
two men- 
tioned above are provided for the present. 
ard 


ground level, is 


receiving platform 150 feet long 30 feet wide, pro 


vided with an inclined runway to 


Three Reynolds Trucks Loaded to 4,100 Pounds: Operatin 


a Chicago Warehouse. 


down. The roof or deck of the elevator is designed to 
carry the same load as the platform. Provision for turn- 
tables the approach to the elevators is made, so 
as to be able to swing the automobiles in any direction 


to go through 


near 
necessary to get on or off the elevator or 
the yard or storage space. 

Relation of Platform to Mixed Carloads. 
Finished automobiles are shipped at Plant 1, and it 
necessary to continue the shipping platform across 
Brush street at the rear of plant No. 10, for the reason 
that repair parts handled and stored at Plant No. 
10, and in most cases these repair parts and stock parts 
are shipped along with a carload of finished automobiles. 
With this arrangement, parts can be trucked the 
length of the shipping platform, either by means of hand 
trucks or storage battery baggage trucks, and loaded 
direct into the cars. This arrangement also takes care of 
the possible future development of Plant No. 10. 

Satisfactory arrangements, however, could not be 


was 


are 


these 


vided to take care of the receiving of certain mate! 
This platform bridges a drive underneath. 

The furnished by the Otis Elev 
Co. and the drawbridge by the LaSalle Engineering 
A part of the expense of this construction is born 
the railroad company, and the balance by the Stu 
baker Corporation. The railroad company’s eonstruct 
comprises practically the track of the 
which is on a fill, this being held in place by a new « 
crete retaining wall. The inside track is on reinfor 
concrete bents and wooden stringers, giving sufficien' 
head room for running automobiles underneath. Pr: 
sion is made in the railway company’s construction 
in the shipping platform construction for carrying 
in the future the original scheme, and eliminating 
cross-over. 


elevators are 


outside railr 


The present arrangement is not as good as the o 
inal scheme, owing to the fact that no outlet is 
vided to the main line at John R. street, and furt! 
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that the use of the shipping platform is interrupted oc- 
casionally by the operation at the cross-over, but never- 
theless it renders facilities which, for the time being at 
least, will take care of the corporation’s shipping at 
this point. 


NEW WAREHOUSE OF DODGE MFG. CO. 





The accompanying view shows the new five-story ware- 
house of the Dodge Manufacturing Co. at Mishawaka, Ind., 
representing a modern type of building for this purpose 
constructed under the supervision of one of the most effi- 


peg cL ere 





Operation of Siding, Dodge Mfg. Co. 


cient manufacturing organizations in the country. E. H. 
Ahara, general superintendent of the Dodge Manufacturing 
Co., in response to an inquiry from Ture TrArric WORLD, 
supplies the following information. 

“We have such a large variety of goods in our power 
transmission work that automatic conveyors are not 
adaptable. We have high-speed electric elevators to reach 
the various floors, and use especially devised trucks for 
handling the material from the bins, the trucks being run 
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end of the building, while our goods that we manufacture 
come in to the side of the building opposite to our loading 
track. 


“In this way we have it so arranged that the receipt 
of goods and the shipment may go on in separate gangs 
that will not interfere with each other, and a very large 
amount of goods can be received and shipped without 
special interference from the congestion.” 


THE INCLINED ELEVATOR 





The recent activity of transportation companies and 
traffic organizations in general, in studying and analyzing 
the costs and methods of freight movement, has re- 
vealed some interesting facts and figures, which show 
the economies and increased efficiency that can be ef- 
fected by proper equipment at the terminal station and 
in the warehouse or freight station. 

Many of the largest transportation companies, rail- 
roads and warehouses have found the inclined elevator 
a most useful and practicable device for the movement 
of freight to and from vessels and the pier, shipping 
platform and cars, and from warehouses to trucks. As 
a result of their observations and studies, certain con- 
vincing figures are available which show clearly the sav- 
ings in time, labor and money that the inclined elevator 
makes possible. 

The machine is extremely simple in construction and 
operation, so that it can be installed on almost any ship- 
ping platform and gangway, or in any warehouse and 
freight station to connect one floor with another. The 
dock type consists of an endless chain with projecting 
teeth or lugs, which travels in a steel channel over sprock- 
ets at each end. Where it is necessary to meet a variation 
in the height of vessels due to the rise and fall of the tide, 
a set of hinges of special design are furnished upon which 
the “inclined drop” may be raised or lowered. The plat- 
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Storage and Shipping Facilities. 


directly on the elevator, and on reaching the loading floor 
run off the elevator and taken to the car doors. Our load- 
ing platform runs alongside of the warehouse, having a 
length along the railway track of about 280 feet, so seven 
cars can be placed at once for loading purposes. Our local, 
or less car load, shipments go out the door at the end 
of the building, and special stuff received from outside 
for reshipment comes in on a special track at the other 


form type is a moving incline formed of hard maple treads, 
to which are fastened small leather covered cleats. At each 
end of the treads are projecting lugs which engage steel 
projections bolted to the bottom of the trucks. With this 
type, if trucks are not used, merchandise can be laid on 
the moving platform and carried up or down. Through 
suitable spur gear drive a low horse-power motor operates 
the inclined elevator at speeds varying from 125 to 250 feet 
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These speeds may be varied by an attendant 
The 


per minute. 
through the use of a controller operated by hand. 


truckmen bring their hand trucks to the inclined eleva- 


Otis Inclined Elevator—Platform Type. 


tor; the lug of the moving chain or platform, as the case 
may be, engages the axle of the truck, and the truck is 
earried on its wheels up or down the incline. The truck- 
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The current consumption is relatively small. When 
the inclined elevator is running without loads on a steep 
incline, say at an angle of 25 degrees from the horizontal, 
to operate the machine requires but one horse-power. 
Suppose the inclined elevator is loaded to carry 2,500 
pounds of freight continuously for one hour up an incline 
50 feet long at an angle of 25 degrees, the chain moving 
at a rate of 250 feet per minute. To have a constant load 
of 2,500 pounds on the inclined elevator at this rate, it will 
be reloaded every twelve seconds. In a minute, conse- 
quently, the inclined elevator will carry up five times 2,500 
pounds, or 12,500 pounds; therefore, in an hour it will 
earry 60 times this amount, or 750,000 pounds of freight. 

The cost for power, under these conditions, at current 
cost of five cents per kilowat hour, the manufacturer has 
figured out, approximates 42% cents per hour. In other 
words, 375 tons of freight can be moved in an hour at a 
power cost of 42% cents. This case is cited to show the 
enormous freight-handling ability of the inclined elevator 
Under ordinary circumstances it is not called upon to 
operate at full capacity, due to the fact that the trucks 
cannot be brought rapidly enough to the elevator. 

The capacity varies, of course, according to the speed 
at which it is driven, the type of truck employed, and the 
speed at which the truckmen move their trucks. Ordinary 
hand trucks can be carried about ten feet apart. At a 
speed of 250 feet per minute, the machine is capable of 
transporting 1,500 hand trucks per hour. Running at a 
decreased capacity, the power costs are proportionately 
smaller. Now when it is remembered that from actual 
experience, fully 25 per cent of the number of truckmen 
old-fashioned methods, can be dispensed 


required under 


Otis Inclined Elevator in Dock Service. 


men are relieved of the tiring strains at the incline, and 
the movement of the trucks is accomplished rapidly and 
easily. 


with, and that the remaining stevedores can individually 
perform the work of several men working under old-time 
methods, the savings in wages and time and the increased 
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freight handling capacity make the costs for power very 
small indeed. 

Albert Smith, general agent of the Metropolitan 
Steamship Company in Boston, Mass., has stated that 
the three inclined dock elevators which are operating 


on the Union Wharf not only have been the means of 


The Fiber-Board Package—Iits Use for Fragile Articles. 


considerable saving in the cost of handling the cargo, 
but that it would take at least 25 per cent more time 
to discharge the steamers without the elevator. 

A very desirable effect is produced on the truck- 
man. Because of the rapid movement of the ele 
vator and the ease in ascending the incline, the truck- 
man ascends at a trot. The platform type, as shown 
in the smaller illustration, allows the attendant to ride 


The Fiber-Board Package—Showing a Variety of Articles Con- 
veniently Packed in This Kind of Package. 


up with the load if he so desires. When the top is 
Teached he must not slacken, because of the line of 
trucks behind him. This has a tendency to speed up 
all the workers and keep them moving at a dog trot 
On the levels as well as on the incline. 
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As mentioned before, the dock elevator is so built 
that the variations in tide cannot materially affect the 
efficiency of the machine. Vessels can be loaded and 
unloaded at ebb or flood tide with almost the same dis- 
patch and ease. In some instances where the rise and 
ebb of the tide is very pronounced, the dock elevator has 
performed its work at a grade of approximately 45 
per cent. The elevator in many types is manufactured by 
the Otis Elevator Company of New York. 


CORRUGATED FIBER BOXES 
Cee 

Recently the corrugated fiber box has come in for 
considerable notice in the columns of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
and in various trade journals. We have noted with much 
interest the arguments of its detractors as well as the 
claims of its champions. To us it seems that this discus- 
sion of packing problems ought to be productive of good 
results, as it has brought out very clearly the necessity of 
good and serviceable packages, whether of wood or fiber, 


a 
The Fiber-Board Package—Stacking Packages so as to Utilize 
All the Room in the Car. 


and has emphasized the advisability of selecting the style 
of package best suited to the requirements of the com- 
modity to be shipped. 

In this connection it is worthy of repetition that the 
leading corrugated box manufacturers do not recommend 
their containers for all packing purposes and we know that 
it is largely to this conservatism that they ascribe their 
phenomenal] success in their own particular field. 

It is also generally recognized that the regulations im- 
posed by the railways, while protecting both the carriers 
and the public, have also materially aided the rapid de- 
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velopment of the corrugated box industry by directing 
it along the lines of real usefulness. Without this whole- 
some supervision, the inexperienced or unscrupulous pro- 
ducer of fiber boxes might have worked untold injury, not 
only to the shipper and the carrier, but also to the fiber 
box industry itself. 

But back of the fostering influences 
tioned is an actual and now generally recognized adapta- 
bility of the corrugated fiber box to certain shipping con- 
ditions. Take, for instance, fragile goods of moderate 
weight. There are many lines quite generally, and some 
almost exclusively, shipped in corrugated containers. In- 
deed, the annual consumption of these boxes by glass pro- 
ducers alone runs into the thousands of carloads, and 
when we consider the compactness of these cases, knocked 
down and baled for shipment to the user, some idea may 
be had of the present proportions of the corrugated box 
industry. 

Another broad and fertile field for the currugated 
shipping case is found among shippers of foodstuffs, where 
sanitation is a prime requisite. The one-piece construc- 
tion of the corrugated boxes used in this service insures an 
absolute cleanliness, the need of which has brought them 
favor as food containers. 


we have men- 


into general 


The Fiber-Board Package—in Trans:t from Factory to Train. 


The resiliency of the corrugated package is the quality 
that has recommended it to manufacturers of condiments 
and semi-liquids, food products, as also to shippers of 
liquids in glass generally. The saving of claims for break- 
age in transit effected by the use of corrugated boxes in 
these lines of shipping is now generally conceded. 

Any attempt at enumeration of the variety of uses to 
which the package may be put would necessarily be in- 
complete, but we have, perhaps, indicated the extremes of 
a rather wide range of adaptability. 

It is not to be inferred that the wooden box is obsolete 
or that any container yet invented can supersede it. Its 
future is as well assured as its past and it is greatly to 
the credit of the manufacturers of standard corrugated 
boxes that they have so thoroughly understood their limit- 
ations and so consistently and ably worked within them. 
We also believe that the magnitude of the industry they 
have developed under a thorough system of strict regula- 
tion is fair proof of an economic demand which they alone 
are satisfying. 
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THE CASE OF THE WOODEN BOX 


Relative Standing of the Wooden Box and Fiber- 
board Package to Be Determined 
by Commission 


A complaint »f unusual interest to manufacturers of 
wooden boxes and fiberboard or other so-called substitute 
packages, is scheduled for hearing at Los Angeles, Cal., on 
Jan. 25. The attitude of the lumber interests toward the 
subject matter of the complaint is well set forth in a paper 
prepared for a meeting of the Northwestern Association 
of Box Manufacturers held in Portland, Ore,, on December 
15, by W. R. Anderson, publisher of “Packages.” Some 
extracts from Mr. Anderson’s paper follow: 

“Four years ago at San Antonio, Tex., a delegation of 
box manufacturers and lumbermen appeared before the 
Western Classification Committee and in the discussion 
of this problem stated the case of the wooden box people 
informally and since that time when was organized the 
National Classification Committee of the lumber and 
wooden box interests of the United States, the subject 
has been kept continually before the Western Classifica- 
tion Committee, and recently before the Uniform Classifi- 
cation Committee. 

“The unjustness of the present classification of wood- 
en boxes and the substitute boxes is so apparent that vic- 
tory for the wooden box people seems near at hand. * * 

“The box manufacturers, either individually or through 
the National Association, have not attacked the substitute 
package itself, and few are so narrow-minded as to be- 
lieve that the fiber package should not exist and be used 
in carrying certain commodities. Their complaint has been 
that because of the lightness of the package whereby the 
railway people lose heavily in freight receipts and be- 
cause of the flimsy nature the substitute package requires 
preferred handling and is subject to looting, it should be 
considered a preferred piece of freight and classified 
accordingly. 

“The complaint of Pridham & Co. marks a new era 
in the fight of the National Classification Committee of 
the Lumber and Wooden Box Industries of the United 
States for the equalization of freight rates on all classified 
commodities regardless of the package used. The com- 
plaint in this case claims that Rule 14B should be applied 
on all commodities east bound from California points in the 
same manner as it applies on classified commodities west- 
bound to California. When Rule 14B was first made to 
apply in trahscontinental classification, the common car- 
rier had not had the opportunity of discovering the fal- 
lacies of the rule, nor its discriminating effect against th¢ 
wooden box manufacturer and the manufacturer of low 
grade lumber. Hence when he was called upon to put the 
rule into operation, on California fruit products east 
bound, he discovered by further analysis that Rule 14B was 
productive of enormous loss in gross tonnage, a vast vo! 
ume of increased damage claims, increased labor 
and in the last analyses, we found that Rule 14B directl) 
discriminated against the manufacturer of the wooden box 
and all producers of low grade lumber, and served to de 
feat the published tariff rates. Hence the refusal] of the 
common carrier to put Rule 14B into effect on California 
products bound east, 

The title of the case to which reference is made is 
R. W. Pridham Company vs, Southern Pacific et al, in- 
cluding 21 other lines together, covering substantially a! 
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sections of the country as far as New England points. The 
complaint is so complete and concise that little would be 
gained by an attempt at condensation, and it is given in 
full, as follows: 

The petition of the above named complainant respect- 
fully shows: 

That this complainant is a co-partnership composed of 
Richard W. Pridham, James C. Pridham, Stanton W. Fors- 
man and Harold O. Ayer, members thereof, and that this 
complainant is engaged in the business of manufacturing 
boxes, stiff boxes made of chip board and straw board of 
yarious kinds, commonly used in the trade, and is now en- 
gaged in installing a manufacturing plant for the manufac- 
ture of double-faced corrugated straw board, solid fiber 
and pulp board shipping cases, generally used and to be 
used for boxing and otherwise protecting in transit all 
kinds of goods and wares. 

That the place of business and manufacturing plant of 
this complainant is situated in the city of Los Angeles, Cal. 

That each and every one.of said defendants is, and at 
all the times hereinafter mentioned was,a corporation en- 
gaged in the business of transporting passengers and 
freight by railroad between California and points upon 
the Atlantic seaboard, lake ports, Missouri and Mississippi 
points and intermediate territory and particularly Los An- 
geles, Cal., and all eastern so-called terminal points, men- 
tioned in “Transcontinental Freight Bureau, East Bound 
Tariff No. 3 J,” pages 28 to 48 inclusive, which is said 
tariff is now on file with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

That on July 6, 1912, the defendants above named, to- 
gether with other carriers not herein mentioned, issued a 
tariff of rates designated ‘‘Transcontinental Freight Bu- 
reau, East Bound Tariff No. 3 J, C. R. C. No. 298, and 
I. C. N. No. 954,” which tariff went into effect Aug: 14, 
1912. ; 

That is and by said tariff said carriers have fixed and 
maintained and do now fix and maintain and exact a gross- 
ly unjust, unreasonable, excessive and unjustly extortion- 
ate and discriminatory tariff upon all goods whatsoever 
shipped east bound from Los Angeles, Cal., to all of said 
eastern points above named, where such goods are boxed 
and protected by fiber board, pulp board and double-faced 
corrugated straw board boxes. 

That said rates are discriminatory between east and 
west bound freight as against east bound freight, for the 
purpose, intent and design on the part of said carriers to 
protect, promote and stimulate the pine box industry of the 
Pacific coast, and which material is shipped over the lines 
of the Southern Pacific Company and Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. 

That the defendants above named, in and by said 
tariff, ship and transport all goods, boxed and baled, west 
bound, from said eastern terminals to California, where, 
boxed and protected by fiber board, pulp board and double- 
faced corrugated straw board boxes, at rates exceeding 25 
per cent less than when shipped east bound, between 
the same points, boxed and protected in identically the 
same manner. 

That the transportation charge of said carriers upon 
said east and west bound freights, so boxed and protect- 
ed, is not at all based upon the reasonableness of the 
rate or a compensatory tariff to said carriers, but for the 
sole purpose of discriminating unjustly between manufac- 
turing establishments, places and districts, and against the 
business of this complainant. 

That the purpose of illustrating the excessiveness of 
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said rate and its unjustly discriminatory character, this 
complainant shows that the following rates are estab- 
lished by said tariff, on east and west bound freights, be- 
tween said terminal points above named, boxed as afore- 
said, to-wit: 

On dried fruits, less than car loads, per 100 lbs., east 
bound, $2.65, west bound, $2.20. The same in carloads, 
east bound, $2.25, west bound $1.50. 

On canned goods, less than car loads, per 100 lbs., east 
bound, $2.25, west bound, $1.75. In car loads, east bound, 
$1.90, west bound, $1.10. 

Olives and olive oil, less than car loads, per 100 Ibs., 
east bound $3.70, west bound $1.50. In car loads, east 
bound $3.70, west bound $1. 

Dried vegetables, less than car loads, per 100 pounds, 
east bound $2.25, west bound $2.20. In car loads, east 
bound $1.90, west bound $1.50. 

And this complaint alleges that there is a similar un- 
just, unreasonable, excessive and discriminatory charge 
and regulation made as to other freights as against east 
bound and in favor of west bound freight, boxed and pro- 
tected in fiber board, pulp board and double-faced cor- 
rugated straw board boxes. 

Complaint further alleges that a similar unjust, exces- 
sible, extorionate and unreasonable discriminatory tariff 
and regulation exists as between the rules and charges for 
transporting east bound goods, boxed and protected in said 
fiber board, pulp board and double-faced corrugated straw 
board boxes, and in favor of similar goods, shipped between 
the same points and in the same direction when boxed 
and protected by wooden boxes, and, for illustration, shows 
as follows: 

Dried fruits, less than car loads, in wooden boxes, 


feast bound, $2.20, in fiber board, pulp board and double- 


faced corrugated shipping cases, $2.65. In car loads, east 


‘bound, in wooden boxes, $1.10; in fiber board, pulp board 


and double-faced corrugated shipping cases, $2.65. 

Canned goods, east bound, less than car loads, in 
wooden boxes, $2.25; in fiber board, pulp board and double- 
faced corrugated shipping cases, $2.25. Car loads, in 
wooden boxes, 85 cents; in fiber board, pulp board and 
double-faced corrugated shipping cases, $1.90. 

Olives and olive oil, in less than car loads, east bound, 
in wooden boxes, $1.50; in fiber board, pulp board and 
double-faced corrugated shipping cases, $3.70. Car loads, 
east bound, in wooden boxes, $1; in fiber board, pulp board 
and double-faced corrugated shipping cases, $3.70. 

California wines, not champagne, east bound, less than 
car loads, in wooden cases, $3.70; in fiber board, pulp 
board and double-faced corrugated shipping cases, $3.70. 
In car loads, in wooden boxes, 75 cents; in fiber board, 
pulp board and double-faced corrugated shipping cases, 
$3.70. 

The unreasonableness of the rate complained of and 
the unjustly discriminatory character of the rules and regu- 
lations of said defendants in reference thereto, is illus- 
trated in the above item of California wines, east bound, 
where the rate in wooden cases, in less than car loads, 
is $3.70 per 100 lbs., and in fiber board, pulp board and 
double-faced corrugated shipping cases, $3.70; while in car 
loads the rate in wooden boxes is only 75 cents per 100 
lbs., and in pulp board, fiber board and double-faced cor- 
rugated shipping cases the rate is $3.70 per 100 lbs. 

This complainant further alleges that the excessive- 
ness, unreasonableness and extortionate nature of the 
charge and tariff made by said defendants as aforesaid, 
upon east bound freight, boxed and protected by fiber 
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board, pulp board and double-faced corrugated shipping 
cases is illustrated by the circumstance and fact that the 
tariff rates of said defendants, on file with your honorable 
Commission, upon west bound freight, does not at all dis- 
criminate in regulations, rules or freights as between 
freight boxed in wood and in fiber board, pulp board and 
double-faced corrugated shipping cases, but the charges 
and freights so fixed by said defendants are uniform as be- 
tween said two methods of boxing and protecting said 
freight. 

Wherefore this complainant prays that the defendants 
herein be required to answer this complaint, and that a 
hearing be had thereon, and that this honorable commis- 
sion, upon such hearing, determine and fix a just and rea: 
sonable tariff of rates for goods shipped east bound, boxed 
and protected in said pulp board, fiber board and double- 
faced corrugated straw board boxes; and that this honor- 
able Commission may also abrogate and cance] all exist- 





The Four-Wheel 





Drive Electric Motor Truck Getting 





ing rules and regulations of said defendants herein by 
which .discrimination is made as between freight shipped 
east bound and west bound, boxed and protected as afore- 
said, and will likewise also abrogate and cance] all rules 
and regulations in and by which any discrimination 
made as between goods shipped east bound, boxed in 
wooden boxes, and goods boxed in fiber board and double 
faced corrugated straw board, and such other relief, upon 
such hearing and investigation, as this 
may seem meet and proper. 

This complainant refers to Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau, West Bound Tariff No. 1 M, page 23, rule 17, 
subdivision B, and to the note therein contained, and also 
refers for comparison to Transcontinental Freight Bureau, 
East Bound Tariff No. 3 J, page 72, rule 17, subdivision B. 
without said note or any similar note. 

The complaint is filed by Joseph H. Call and H. M. 
Barstow, attorneys for complainant, Los Angeles, Cal. 


is 


to Commission 


HAULING CARS A LOCOMOTIVE COULDN’T MOVE. 

The two accompanying illustrations show the use 
of a motor truck in the plant of The S. F. Bowser Oil 
Pump Works, Ft. Wayne, Ind. This plant is so laid 
out that its service track had to be constructed with 
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Its Load Around one of the Curves at the S. F. Bowser Factory. 


engines to move them, 
take care of the engines, and last, to purchase the cars. 


Vol. XI, No. 4 





some curves built on a very small radius, so that 
switching could not be performed with the ordinary 
locomotive, 


The solution of the problem, which has worked out 
in a way the company states to be very gratifying, 
was to use a motor truck of the type made by a Mich- 
igan company, with four-wheel drive accomplished by an 
electric motor working inside each of the wheels. The 
views indicate how this works out in practice. 


FAVORS POOLING 


In an address before the Traffic Club of Chicago re- 
cently, J. M. Daly, general superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Illinois Central, gave some interesting sugges- 
tions as to promoting car efficiency. He believes the dif- 
ficulty is not so much shortage of cars as inefficiency in 
handling. He said: 











“The railroads on Jan. 1 increased the per diem or 
car rental rate from 35 to 45 cents per day, which appears 
to have stimulated the movement of cars. They are con- 
sidering the pooling of equipment to avoid waste in re- 
turning empty cars to owners instead of using the cars to 
the best advantage. Even if the railroads had more cars 
in recent months of heavy traffic it is doubtful if they could 
have used all of them for lack of terminal facilities. 

“Car efficiency is dependent on terminal track facili- 
ties, ample team tracks and an adequate supply of locomo- 
tives to permit of prompt movement of the cars. It also 
depends on the co-operation of the shipper and the con- 
signee in prompt loading and unloading. 

“The records of the last three months on 80 per cent 
of the railroads show that they had all the cars that could 
be handled to advantage either for want of additional yard 
and terminal tracks or for want of additional engines to 
move them. Had such railroads been able to obtain all 
the cars ordered as required for loading, it would have 
created a serious congestion which would have resulted in 
the railroads moving less traffic than they did. It is neces- 
sary to provide facilities to promptly handle cars, then 
then shops and roundhouses to 
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American Kron Scales in New York Centra] Terminal, Thirty-third Street and Tenth Avenue, New York City. 


WOULD YOU CALL The bulk and tonnage 


of shipments is rapidly in- 


A THREE-STORY WAREHOUSE &i?" 
PR ACTIC AL? The same old warehouse 


will have to take care of them without increase in size. 


Capacity of many warehouses is being strained now, and the congestion leads to de- 
lays in movement, errors, and other sources of loss and inconvenience. 
THE WEAK POINT IS THE BEAM SCALE. 
It is just as impractical to continue to use a beam scale as to try to reduce congestion 


by running the warehouse up in the air. The sole result is to increase handling cost. : 
The modern way is to cut out the faults of old weighing methods by replacing their 


cause with a modern machine designed to obtain maximum warehouse efficiency. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, find and state that their Kron scale, recently in- 
stalled, reduces errors made with the old beam scale by 25% in number and the errors in 
pounds were 60% less with the dial scale. . 

Write for list of some of the principal users and printed report on 

COMPARATIVE DATA ON WEIGHING EFFICIENCY 


Any make of dormant warehouse scale can be made 
automatic by installing a KRON dial attachment. 


SPENCER OTIS COMPANY 


Railway Exchange 
ST. LOUIS HICAGO DETROIT 
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“Car efficiency on one railroad is dependent on condi- phis, Tenn., to succeed Mr. Askew, promoted. All com 
tions on other railroads. Another factor affecting effi- munications relative to export and import business throug 
ciency on the road owning the cars is that of confiscation New Orleans, La., should be addressed to Roy Terre|! 
and misuse of its equipment by another road that is not as at present. 


Sa rc 


This Motor Truck, at the S. F. Bowser Factory, Ft. Wayne, Solved the Problem of Operating a Siding With Curves of Very Sma 
Radius. 


fully equipped with cars. This condition affects more par- Effective January 1, the following appointments hav: 
ticularly the roads that originate traffic, such as grain, lum- peen made by the Southern Railway: R. P. Kimbroug! 
ber, coal, cotton and other commodities that must neces- ‘ 
sarily find a portion of its market on the tracks of other 
roads.” 


freight soliciting agent, Atlanta, Ga., vice W. N. Hil 
promoted; J. H. King, freight soliciting agent, Atlant 
Ga., vice R. P. Kimbrough, promoted; W. N. Hill, co 


mercial agent, Dallas, Tex., vice William Humphri¢ 


Pp ERSONAI transferred: H. W. Watson, freight soliciting agent, Nas 


ville, Tenn., vice Emerson Lucas, promoted; J. C. Hex 
The following appointments are announced by the traveling freight agent, Nashville, Tenn., vice H. W. Wa 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad: I. W. Dudley, %°2, promoted; Emerson Lucas, commercial agent, Was! 
commercial agent, 516 Colman Building, Seattle, Wash. ington, D. C., vice M. M. Emmert, promoted; T. D. Mu 
effective January 15; J. H. Hogg, live stock agent, Na- aly, freight soliciting agent, Tampa, Fla. vice R 
tional Stock Yards, East St. Louis, Ill., effective February McGroarty, transferred; R. D. Miller, commercial ag¢ 
1, vice E. McGraw, resigned. Anniston, Ala., vice W. G. Crutchfield, resigned to engag 
Effective January 15, the following appointments have im other business; G. N. Lawson, commercial age! 
been made by the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Rail- Winston-Salem, N. C., vice R. D. Miller, transferred; E 
road: W. H. Askew, division freight agent, 1107 Whitney Ackley, freight soliciting agent, Savannah, Ga., vice J. C 
Central Bank Building, New Orleans, La.; A. C. Carper, Hext promoted. 
commercial agent, 304 Tennessee Trust Building, Mem- F. A. Miller, general passenger agent, has been 


Weigh ALL Your L. C. L. Freight 


With No Increase in Operating Cost, Over the Best Automatic Dial in the World 


We build the most durable and accurate Quick-Weighing Dial in existence. 
It is the most solidly and carefully constructed, has the most legible dial, and 
will maintain a high"degree of accuracy longer than any other. 


This is because of the fact that it is a spring controlled attachment for a BEAM 
SCALE, the most reliable weighing device ever invented. 


ASK US FOR PARTICULARS 


Streeter-Amet Weighing and Recording Co. 


Makers of Automatic Weighing Devices - Established 1886 
607 Hartford Building © CHICAGO 
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A Testimonial 










Here is a box used by 





one of our best custom- 






ers, and here is an 






extract from a letter he 







wrote to a friend of his 





about 


& D. Corrugated Fibre Boxes 









“Regarding the corrugated paper shipping case, would 
say that about six years ago, after long and severe tests 
of the several different makes of corrugated paper cases, 
we adopted the package manufactured by the HINDE 
& DAUCH PAPER CO. and have used this case on all 
articles that we ship in corrugated containers ever since. 
It has given good satisfaction and the breakage has been 
almost entirely eliminated.’’ 









This testimonial comes unsolicited. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 


Canadian Trade SANDUSKY, O. 


Address. ORONTO, ONT. 
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pointed passenger traffic manager of the Chicago, Mil- 
wauke & St. Paul Railway, with headquarters at Chicago. 
Mr. Miller began railway service in 1874 at Cairo, IIl., 
with the Cairo & Vincennes Railroad. He entered the 
passenger service of the C., M. & St. P., at Milwaukee, in 
1883. He was transferred in 1884 to Chicago, entering 
the general passenger agent’s department, and in 1886 
was appointed assistant general passenger agent. He 
was appointed general passenger agent in Chicago in 1900, 
which position he held up to the present time. 

On January 7 J. H. Cummings was appointed travel- 
ing freight and passenger agent Chicago Great Western 
Railroad, with headquarters at 195 Portage Avenue, East 
Winnipeg, Man., until March 1, 1913; after that date at 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


C. B. Sipes has been appointed traveling freight 
agent Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, with headquarters at 
Columbus, O., succeeding Howard L. Galleher, promoted. 


INDORSES POMERENE BILL 


The United States Chamber of Commerce, in its first 
annual meeting in Washington this week, indorsed the 
Pomerene bill of lading bill and directed a committee of 
five members of the board of directors to present a 
memorial to Congress asking for its passage at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

There was no discussion of the merits or demerits 
of the measure, the only questions at issue being as to 
the best way to get Congress to realize the great interest 
the business world feels in the matter. 

After the resolution was adopted some who question 
the wisdom of some parts of the Pomerene bill expressed 
‘doubt as to the expediency of hereafter giving any com- 
mittee, even if composed of members of the board of 
directors, power to deal with any subject in a plenary way. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


Statistical Bulletin No. 135 of the American Railway 
Association gives'a summary of car surpluses and short- 
ages by groups from Oct. 11, 1911, to Jan. 15, 1913. 

Total surplus Jan. 15, 1913, 53,230 cars; Dec. 31, 
1912, 50,659 cars; Jan. 17, 1912, 102,479 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is an in- 
erease in the total surplus of 2,571 cars, made up as 
follows: 6,701 box, 450 flat, 92 miscellaneous; and a de- 
crease of 4,672 coal car surplus. The increase in box 
car surplus is in Groups 2 (New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and eastern Pennsylvania), 3 (Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and western Pennsylvania), 4 (the 
Virginias and Carolinas), 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida), 8 (Kansas, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas), 9 (Texas, 
Louisiana and New Mexico), 10 (Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona) and 11 (Canadian 
Lines). The increase in flat car surplus is in Groups 1 
(New England Lines), 7 (Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas), 9, 10 and 11 (as above). The de 
crease in coal car surplus is in Groups 2, 3, 5, 7 and 
8 (as above). The increase in miscellaneous car surplus 
is in Groups 2, 3, 10 and 11 (as above). 

Total shortage Jan. 15, 1913, 24,791 cars; Dec. 31, 
1912, 33,601 cars; Jan. 17, 1912, 12,194 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is a de- 


The Traffic World’s 


Free Commercial Service 


The Traffic World has 


been impressed with the dif- 
ficulties which confront the man 
called upon to make an investiga- 
tion of technical problems involv- 
ing the possible purchase of equip- 
ment or supplies which will add to 
the efficiency of the traffic or 
transportation department. 


It often happens that some one 
firm may have just the device, or 
information needed, but through 
being unknown to the person mak- 
ing the search, his inquiries will 
never receive a satisfactory answer. 


The Short Haul Department will 
answer many such questions as 
naturally arise. The advertising 
pages will answer others. But we 
are now prepared to supply the 
demand for 


A Broader Service--Free 


The Traffic World will endeavor 
to put any person who places an 
inquiry with this department, under 
his business letterhead, in touch 
with individuals or firms best able 
to answer questions on the follow- 
ing subjects: 


Motor Truck Transportation 

Freight Handling Appliances and Methods 
Packing Materials and Methods 

Location of Industries 

Handling of a Shipments‘ 

Warehousing, F orwarding and Customs Brokerage 
Office Equipment and’ Methods 


This service will be conducted promptly, 
along broad lines, and absolutely without 
bias of any sort. Simply address an inquiry 
to The Traffic World, which is the natural 
clearing house for information on these sub- 
jects, and let us do the searching. 
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The young man with this 
finger on the Traffic Situ- 
ation can command his 


own salary today. 2 


rained Traffic Men 
Earn from $35 to $100 Weekly 


Expert traffic management cannot be learned from ex- 
perience only. You may be able to absorb much by actual con- 
tact with the traffic world—but the valuable man to-day is the 
man who is expertly trained. Such men are in demand, 
they are not obliged to compete with those thousands of other 
untrained men, who must work at low wages because of their 
lack of training. 

The history of railroading is filled with the stories of 
men who have risen from the ranks to the highly paid execu- 
tive positions—and in nine cases out of ten such men were 
specially trained men. In your own experience you can re- 
call the names of several who have come to the top by the 
traffic route. 


Become a Master of Trans- 
portation 


There is no need to struggle up laboriously, gaining a 
little mite of experience each day, and only by the dint of 
long waiting and much suffering reach the top—if you ever 
do. There is an easier and more modern way of becoming 
a master of transportation—learn by the experience of others. 
Save years of time by learning from practical experts who 
are successfully solving these problems in their everyday 
work. 


Home Study Course-- Thorough and 
Practical 


The Interstate Commerce Department of the La Salle 
Extension University makes it now possible to become a 


trained traffic expert by a fittle home study each day. This 
course is thorough and practical. It is under the supervision 
of practical trafic men of long experience—men who will 
teach you in a short while what it has taken them years to 
learn. By just a little effort on your part you can pull away 
from the crowd—you can become a trained man—indispensa- 
ble and highly paid. 


Many New Jobs Are Now Open 


Thousands of manufacturing and jobbing concerns are 
looking for trained men to take charge of their traffic de- 
partment. Your present experience combined with what we 
teach you will equip you to take up this work with every 
chance of big success and proportionately big pay. 


With this specialized training you can save your firm 
thousands of dollars every year—pay for your salary many 
times over by your own skill and training. When times are 
good trained men are well paid and when they are not so 
good, then it is the untrained men who are laid off. Only 
training can lift you above the struggle and the low-priced 
competition. 


SEND FOR FREE TRAFFIC BOOK. Start now to 
prepare yourself. The way to start is by commencing. We 
want to send you our free traffic book and a lot of FREE 
complete information on this subject. Those who enter this 
field early are sure to get the big openings. Write us freely 
explaining your situation—we will reply at once with a 
wealth of information; explain to you just how easy you can 
become a Traffic Expert at a high salary. 


j-— -—---=—=FREE CONSULTATION BLANK= === - = 


LA SALLE 
EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


La Salle Extension University, Dept. —, Chicago, III. 


I want to consult with you on the subject of Interstate 
Commerce, and would like to have more information and a full 
and complete explanation of the opportunities for success in 
this new field. Send me full information and free Traffic Book. 
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crease in the total shortage of 8,810 cars, of which 6,527 
is in box, 658 in flat, 1,227 in coal and 398 in miscel- 
laneous cars. The decrease in box car shortage is in 
all groups, except in 1, 5, 7 and 9 (as above). The de- 
crease in flat car shortage is general, except in Groups 
6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota), 10 and 11 
(as above). The decrease in coal car shortage is in 
Groups 2, 3, 7 and 10 (as above). The decrease in mis- 
cellaneous car shortage is general Group 1 
(as above). 

Compared with the same date of 1912, there is a 
decrease in the total surplus of 49,249 cars, of which 
3,332 is in box, 4,747 in flat, 30,619 in coal and 10,551 in 
miscellaneous. There is an increase in the total short- 
age of 12,597 of which 8,699 is in box, 1,908 in 
flat, 934 in coal and 1,056 in miscellaneous cars. 

Details follow: 


except in 


cars, 


SURPLUSES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
and 
Hopper. 
12,151 
16,823 
6,602 


Other 
Kinds. 
16,769 
16,677 
11,318 
10,077 


Total. 
53,230 
50,659 
26,614 
22,363 
17,289 
26,754 
36,047 
65,904 
70,731 
89,208 
136,776 
94,943 
46,028 
50,886 
142,316 
53.840 
45,290 
48,854 


Fla t. 


26,010 

, 29,377 

,800 22,843 

9,844 17,273 

464 20,200 

54,719 32,448 

20,662 17,535 

9,507 3, 16,398 16,344 
,487 3,66 16,496 18,210 
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SHORTAGES. 

Coal, 
Gondola 

and Other 
Hopper. Kinds. 
909 1,620 
,736 2,018 
403 5,275 

7: 7,502 
3,504 
1,973 
1,203 

173 

354 
,067 B45 168 
»454 5 697 
,oa7 ] 22% 3,349 
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Date. 
Jan. 15, 
Dec. 31, 
Dec. 14, 
Nov. 21, 
Oct. 24, 
Sept. 26, 
Aug. 29, 
Aug. 1, 
July 
June 
May 
April 
Mech. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Oct. 


Fiat. 
2.093 
2,751 
3,797 
4,794 
5,034 
3,569 
3,179 
2,245 
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SOUTHERN IMPROVES TRACK 


To provide facilities for the handling of increased 
freight and passenger business expected when the 
Chesapeake Steamship Co. inaugurates daily steamer 
service between Baltimore and West Point, in what is 
known as its York River line, the Southern Railway Co. 
will at once commence extensive improvements on its 
line between Richmond, Va., and West Point, Va., a dis- 
tance of 39 miles, according to announcement made re- 
cently. The entire line will be relaid with heavy section 
rail, replacing the old 54 and 60 pound rail now in use, 
and the track will be reballasted, sub-structures strength- 
ened and the entire roadway put in condition to handle 
heavier traffic. It is expected that the 
completed within six months. 

The daily steamer service, which will supersede the 
present tri-weekly sailings, will be started on completion 
of two new steamers now under construction. 

This additional and improved transportation service 
by the Southern Railway, in connection with the Chesa- 


work will be 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


POSITION WANTED. 


Commercial or Industrial Concern: Are you looking 
for a TRAFFIC MANAGER to improve the efficiency of 
your service and decrease operating expenses? I am 
thoroughly familiar with traffic conditions in New York and 
vicinity, rate making and interstate commerce regulation. 
Fourteen years’ practical railroad and forwarding ex- 
perience; proven ability as executive. Can produce re- 


sults. P 50, The Traffic World, Chicago. 
LL LET WR AE TT ae 


Wanted—Situation by a man 39 years of age; expe- 
rienced in railroad work and general office work with 
manufacturing concern. Seventeen years as TRAFFIC 
MANAGER, credit man, etc., for large manufacturing 
concern doing both domestic and foreign business. Ad- 
dress F-61, THe TRAFFIC WORLD, Chicago, III. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


Commerce Litigation 


a Specialty 


interstate 


FACTORY SITE 


FOR SALE 


Rochester, N. Y. 


(235,000 Population) 


Near N. Y. Central and Genesee River, 
within easy walk of workers’ homes. 


Send for maps and details about sites 
of all sizes, also buildings ready. 


Be | 
alee Vee le A 


| EXCHANGE ST-GARFIELD BLDG. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
EVERYTHING IN ROCHESTER REALTY 
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A COMPLETE TARIFF FILE IN ONE VOLUME 
HA FRTMAN’S 


NISTERN FRENGHT 







Mr. Shipper: 


If you are located in 





RAI 


Cc. J. BELL, EpitorR AND COMPILER 































Maine a necessary to your freight shipments 

New Hampshire as Dun or Bradstreet is to your credits 

Vermont This service gives you a book of 1300 

Massachusetts pages, 104%x12% inches in size. 

Rhode Island Issued in a loose leaf binder and re- 

Connecticut vised pages distributed monthly. 

New York Gives rates on classes and commodities 

Pennsylvania (Except Grain, Coal, Lumber and Live Stock) 

New Jersey Contains a reproduction of the Western 
Classification and exceptions applying in 

Delaware the various territories. 

Maryland Covers rates from Atlantic Seaboard terri- 


tory, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Peoria and St. Louis, 
to stations in 






West Virginia 


























Ohio Arizona Iowa Nebraska South Dakota 

. . Arkansas Kansas Nevada Texas 
Michigan California Louisiana New Mexico Utah 

° Colorado Minnesota North Dakota Washington 

Indiana Idaho Missouri Oklahoma Wisconsin 

e © Illinois Montana Oregon Wyoming 
Illinois ! ' 

: i Provides for basing rates from terminal points 
Wisconsin to stations on railroads where through rates 





do not exist. 


Names east-bound rates from Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Peoria, St. Louis and Mississippi 
River points to stations east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line. 













AND SHIP TO 












Points west of the Miss- 
issippi River or to Illinois 
and Wisconsin stations, 
you need this service. 










W. J. HARTMAN, Publisher, 308 S. Canal St. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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peake Steamship Co., is also being provided with the 
intention of assisting in the development of the farming 
and fruit-growing interests in the territory contiguous 
to York ‘River and along the Southern Railway between 
West Point and Richmond, and to increase trade and 
the exchange of traffic between eastern cities, Baltimore, 
Richmond and interior Virginia. 


DO NOT KNOW COST OR VALUE 


All the anthracite carrying roads appeared before 
Chairman Lane on Monday morning, by the heaviest men 
in their law departments, to tell Mr. Lane about the 
difficulties and the impossibilities they have encountered 
in their attempts to comply with the order of the Com- 
mission requiring them to present data on or before 
March 1, tending to show the original cost and the pres- 
ent value of every bit of property used by them in getting 
hard coal from the mines to tidewater and to Buffalo. 

The large central fact developed was that not a 
single railroad centering at Jersey City, which is the 
terminus for New York City, knows what its property 
cost it or its present value. 

“Apparently,” said Chairman Lane, “the item known 
as the ‘book value’ is a fiction and a purely arbitrary 
thing.” 

The Lehigh Valley is the only one of the roads that 


has made a valuation of its tangible property with a 
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view to ascertaining what its replacement would cost. 
The data with regard to that are contained in 14 large 
volumes, and those volumes, Mr. Lane told E. H. Boles, 
attorney for the Lehigh, to produce. Mr. Boles, in an- 
swer to a question by Mr. Lane as to whether the com. 
pany had the data in convenient form, blithely announced 
that they would be found in the 14 volumes. 

W. J. Jenney of the D. L. & W. asked Mr. 
whether it would be necessary for the company to file 
copies of the contracts it has with subsidiaries and with 
dealers. He suggested that perhaps a schedule of the 
contracts showing names and dates would be sufficient, 

“I don’t know,” said Mr. Lane; “perhaps we had bet- 
ter have copies of the contracts, because we can’t tell 


Lane 


now what we might find in them.” 

“Oh, of course, if we furnish a schedule, we will pur 
all the niggers in the woodpile right on top,” said Mr. 
Jenney. 

The objections to the questions were based mostly 
on the utter impossibility of finding amy records as to 
the Commission required the 
that would be intelligible to 


prior to 1907, when 


accounts 


cost, 
carriers to keep 
anybody. 
Assistant Comptroller Donaldson of the Pennsyivanta 
said it would be impossible for even the most competent 
civil engineers to take the books of that company and find 
out what had been the original cost of its hundreds of 


constituent parts. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 


“THE CITY THAT KNOWS NO PANICS” 
THE SITE FOR SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRIES 


Within the past five months the Alton Industrial District has secured three new manufacturing 
plants and institutions representing an initial investment of $2,300,000. More than $5,000,000 now is 
being spent for new projects and expansion of present plants, commercial establishments, terminal 


facilities and civic improvements. 


THE REASONS: 


Louis Industrial Zone, 


Alton, the choicest portion of the St 
Valley—85-cent 


enjoys the cheapest fuel of the Mississippi 
steam coal. 

One hundred and four varied industries in Alton district— 
6% miles long and two wide—30,000 population, with annual fin- 
ished products of $35,000,000. All industries within five-cent 
fare radius. 

Two big Public Utility Corporations furnishing power for 
manufactories. Hydro-electricity from the great Keokuk dam 
in 1913. 

Direct 
tion with five others. 
senger trains daily. 

Mississippi River freight rates—cheapest in 
Zone for general distribution. 

Mississippi River transportation facilities by steam packet 
connection to “all over the world.’’ This service will be greatly 
enhanced upon the completion of the Panama Canal. 

Two high-speed electric traction lines. Hourly service to 
St. Louis. 

All raw materials—coal, coke, building material, iron, cop- 
per, other minerals, lumber, either obtainable in the immedi- 
ate vicinity or readily secured at very cheap transportation 
rates. 


Railroads—belt line connec- 


Service of Six Trunk t 
Sixty-one pas- 


A total of 48,000 miles. 


the St. Louis 


> 

Unlimited supply of pure 
from city mains or driven 
22,000,000 gallons daily from own 
thousand gallons. 

Natural drainage, 
Annual mortality rate low, 14 persons to the thousand. 
seven miles of paved streets. 

Five banks; resources $5,500,000. 

in 95 years. 
Twenty-one churches, liberal public and parochial school 
system and six institutions of higher learning. 

State, county and municipal taxes combined $2 on the hur 
dred dollars, one-third valuation. Bonded debt only $62,000 
Best factory sites exempt from corporation taxes 

Good Labor Supply, with reasonable standard of labor an‘ 
hours. More available unemployed woman labor than an} 
other city of 25,000 in Illinois or Missouri. 

Modern theaters and amusements, country and city clubs 
hunting lodges, river yachting, fishing. 


Mississippi river filtered water 
wells. Three big plants obtain 
wells at cost of % cent per 


combined with modern sewerage system 
Thirty- 


Not a failure or suspen 
sion 


Markets are Always Within Easy Reach. 


Ideal Factory Sites at bargain figures. 
We stand ready to lend a hand in locating you right. 
If interested, call or write. All communications relative to 


proposed changes of location strictly confidential. 


BOARD OF TRADE 


Geo. H. Mosser, Secretary-Manager 


ALTON, ILL. 
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New Digest of Decisions 


UNDER THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


By H. C. Lust (Formerly of Haynie & Lust) and Ralph Merriam 


Ready for Delivery February 15, 1913 


ENDORSED BY 


Secretary Marble, of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and by leading traffic lawyers and experts, 
who have seen the proof 

The proof sheets were shown to Secretary Marble, who 
wrote that the book would be: 

“Useful to every person interested in the decisions arising 
under the Act to Regulate Commerce, either in the Com- 
mission or the Courts.” 


PREPARED ESPECIALLY TO ASSIST BUSINESS MEN 


as well as traffic experts, on the relations of shippers 
and carriers 


Over 7,000 principles of traffic law classified in an easy, 
logical manner, rendering them available for quick and sure 
reference. 


A birds-eye view of the law on every subject concerning 
Interstate Traffic. 


Indexes of commodities, localities, and®cases.—Over 3,000 
cross references. 


I,100 pages, bound in® the finest buckram. Price $8.00 
delivered anywhere in the United States. 


Send for sample sheets mentioning subject you are par- 
ticularly interested in. 


LUST & MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers 


9 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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LUST & MERRIAM 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


9 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
TELerHone CenTrRac 3607 CHICAGO 
The Traffic World, January 21, 1913. 


418 So. Market St., 
City. 
Gentlemen: 

Would you be kind enough to insert an announcement in your 
coming issue for the benefit of our subscribers who have ordered 
advance copies of our publication, "Digest of Decisions Under the 
Interstate Commerce Act?" 

We had expected to deliver this book long before now, 

Owing to the fact that we delayed to obtain some important decies- 
ione in the Supreme Court, which we knew would be handed down; the 
fact that the number of cross-references was over 3000, whereas 

we had figured on less than 10% that number, and the vast work in 
making the indexes of localities and commodities, have kept us back. 

The took will go to the bindery the let of February, and 
we are advised that we can promise delivery without fail by the 15th 
of that month. As it is almost impossible for us to anewer the 
number of inquiries we are receiving as to when this book will be 
ready for delivery, we ask you to kindly make the announcement to 


all our subscribers that their copies of the book will be sent to 


them not later than February 15th, 1913. 


Very truly yours, 








January 25, 1913 


Steamship Service 


Operating the only steamers sailing out of any American 
port constructed specially for service in the Tropics. 
Regular passenger and freight sailings between 


New York—Boston 
Philadelphia— Baltimore 
Mobile—New Orleans 


AND 


Jamaica—Panama Canal 
Colombia—Costa Rica 
Guatemala—Nicaragua 
Honduras—British Honduras 


CONNECTIONS : 


AT COLON — for Panama City and Pacific Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

AT PORT LIMON — for San Jose, Costa Rica and other 
points on the Northern Railway. 

AT PUERTO BARRIOS — for Guatemala City and other 
points on the Guatemala Railway. 


q The opening of the CANAL will see the greatest changes in 
the commercial routes of the world that have ever been known, 
and every Traffic Man owes it to himself to see it before the 
water is turned in. 


q Take one of the big, air-cooled steamers of our GREAT 
WHITE FLEET this winter and go to Panama. You will 
enjoy every moment of the trip. 


Our illustrated booklets tell the whole story. Ask any TICKET 
or TOURIST AGENT for a copy, or write to us 


M. HARTMANN, Western Passenger Agent 
444 Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y 


Pier 5 North Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. Pier 1 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY | 


John A. Droege’s new book is ready 


Freight Termmals and Trains 


It gives the latest material for a wide group of railroad men. 
For engineers who plan, build and maintain. 
For officers who operate the various plants. 


portant. 

For the yardmaster, trainmaster, and manager, and the be- 
ginner, it presents a vast amount ‘of practical os 

As superintendent, the Providence Division, N. Y., H. & H. 
R. R. Co., Mr. Droege has been able to get Gaismaties of 
the right kind. 

His book is not full of general statements. It gives facts— 
comparisons—conclusions. 

This big volume includes not only a revision of “Yards and 
Terminals,’”’ but a great mass of new material. The scope and 
treatment were broadened—in fact, it is a new book. 

It covers design and operation with practical data on methods, 
equipment, records, apparatus, etc., etc. 


CONTENTS 


Water Front Terminals. 

Coal. Piers and Storage Plants. 
Ore and Lumber Docks. 

Grain Elevators, 

Freight Houses. 

British Freight Service. 
Transfer Stations, 

ag Handling of 


The Terminal Problem. 

Terms and Definitions. 

General Requirements of Ter- 
minal Design. 

Track Construction and Main- 
tenance tails. 

Classification Yards. 

Operation of ae 





The Yardmaste Freight. 

eee ani Discipline. The Freight Agent. 

Loading Operations of Freight Houses. 
Making Up Sp Trains. Refrigerating, Ventilating and 
Time eight Service. Heating. 

Team Delivery Yards, The Engine House, 


Live Stock Handling. Engine Cooling Plants. 


Weighing Freight. Ash and Sand Plants. 
Records and Statistics. The Engine House Foreman. 


465 pages, 6 x 9, 208 illustrations, $5.00 (218.) net, 
postpaid. 
The Traffic World, Chicago. 


FOUR THOUSAND POUNDS 


PAPER—One of the uses of the Tapley Improved Elevating Truck. 


Transported at one load—no handling 
of material from the receiving to the 
working. 


No small wheels to trig—no heavy fifth 
wheel to move under load. 
Roller Bearing Casters 
Ball Bearing Swivels 


Direct lifting power applied to four 
smooth sliding cams—no loss of energy 
nor time. 


Investigate Now! 


Catalogue on Request 


Tapley Specialty Company 
531 West 37th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





For the agent whose responsibilities and methods are im-. 
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Complete Reference Work 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 


The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
between shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 


the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of the several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 
ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus 


trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


ee ned 


Soca gee Edition Nearly Exhausted 


Ue . 
ees P22) fm 


penn ee An Indispensable 


SRVENTION:~- 


oe Reference Work 
AN eRe aT 
The demand for this book has been so extensive 
"COURT DEcIsiONs that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
TER upsets a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This 
Tr represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur 
ee ae able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 
Fee Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 
This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms prescribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op 
portunity will soon pass. 


Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street, Chicago 


OF FED“ RA” 
ri 





RAILROAD TARIFFS # BLAKELY SERVICE 


Means correctly set, proper type display, good printing, and, 
finally, prompt service. We solicit a portion of your work 


THE BLAKELY PRINTING CO., 418-430 S. Market St., CHICAGO 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Charles Conradis H. R. Small 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Practices before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





John B. Daish Belt & Graves 


Attorneys at Law; practice before Interstate Com- 


Interstate Commerce cases onl 
y merce Commission and all Courts 


1410 Security Trust Bldg., Chicago f : 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 810-814 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











Walter E. Mc Cornack Wade H. Ellis 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion; Counselor at Law Interstate Commerce Commission cases 

Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


504-512 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Arthur B. Hayes 


Attorney at Law; former member of the Depart- 
ment of Justice as Solicitor of Internal Revenue; 
Interstate Commerce litigation a specialty. 


James A. Wagoner 


Specializing Interstate Commerce Cases 
1807 City Hall Square Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Cc. D. Chamberlin Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 


Mr. E. E. Williamson associated on traffic matters 

Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the 1002-3-4-5 First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
National Petroleum Association 

Rose Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Jean Paul Muller 


Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 


Richard J. Donovan 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials Expert Acct, and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs furnished; Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 
Correspondence invited. Rate Litigation. , 

170 Broadway, New York : Corcoran Bldg., Washington, D. C. 






H. C. LUST 


Formerly of Haynie & Lust. Traffic Cases Only. 
Evidence Compiled and Cases Prepared and Handled 
for Carriers or Shippers. 

Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. CHICAGO 


Emerson Bentley 


Attorney at Law; Special attention to commerce 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and Railroad Commission of Louisiana. 

224 First National Bank Bldg., Shreveport, La. 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 


and are reaching out for such trade. 


A competent Forwarding Agent can be 
of material assistance to manufacturers. 


We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., 


Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 


Warehousemen, 


Custom House Brokers, etc. 





Huguenot Express Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


634 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley. For- 
warders, truckmen for al] lines; bulk shipments from 
out of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage 
and distribution. 


Judson Freight Forwarding. Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to all rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 
western and Pacific Coast points. 


The Reading Truck Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


_ and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents 

for the Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways and for 
the Anchor Line steamers. Special attention given to 
distribution of carload freight for two or more parties. 
Merchandise delivered as ordered. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities” for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Oars 
promptly handled. Custom house entries attended ta 
Insurance, 18c. Track connections. 


We Will Take Care of Your Binding 


DON’T RISK LOSS OF VALUABLE BACK NUMBERS 
of The Traffic World 


They may never be missed until you need one on 
the instant for reference in some matter involving a 
considerable amount of money. The expense of 
binding a complete volume is a trifle compared to 
the value of the time saved in reference over the 
waste of handling a pile of loose numbers. 


Uniformity of bindings is always very desirable, 
and the best way to obtain it is to simply send your 
complete file back to The Traffic World every year 
and get the regular binding. You get good quality 


same kind of work. 


of binding at a reasonable price, because your order 
gets the advantage of being one of many for the 
Costs are as follows: 


Binding The Traffic World, complete set for 
one year, including tariff section, four vol- 


Binding The Traffic World, complete set for 
one year, tariff section omitted, two volumes. 2.50 


We pay no transportation charges. Forward your 
papers early and take advantage of quantity prices. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, 418 South Market St., CHICAGO 
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Subscribers to the 


DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD ano 
TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


have the privilege of communicating with our Washington office at any time concern- 
ing any tariff, new or old, or any other matter coming within the scope of the bureau 
which subscribers may wish to have looked up or personally investigated in Washing- 
ton by our representative in charge there. 
agents of subscribers m Washington, the service being free except in cases where 
unusual expense is incurred. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Subscribers are registered there and replies will be made by wire, if requested, 
on payment of telegraph tolls. 


Let us send samples of this Daily Publication 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


CHICAGO 


For this purpose we act ‘as the paid 








LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National tndustrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial. and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as mem- 
bers are traffic directors, managers, 
commissioners or other officials in 
charge of traffic of industrial or com- 
mercial organizations and traffic officers 
of representative shipping concerns in 
the United States. 


Officers. 
J. M. Belleville, President, 
G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. G. Wilson, Vice-President, 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau of 


Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oscar F. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer, 


T. M. Crane Co., 1214 So. Canal Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mgr., 
American Trust Bidg., Chicago, Il. 

Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association. 

In charge of traffic industries located 
st Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill 





E L@WFORNGS. 2.0.00 0c cctecese . President 
. BO Sree Vice-President 
Pe Pe | pee Sourcterr- -Treasurer 
We me EAMMBR aks 6b cates c Manager 
MINNESOTA, 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. 8S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI. 
Business Men’s League, P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 of Commerce Bldg., 
St. Louis. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres. ; . G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

ay ark Traneperiation Association. 


. Pres.; H. B. MacNiven, 
The Traffic Club of New York. A, F. 
Mack, Pres.; C. Swope, 
The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. F. B. Mont- 
gomery, Pres.; Guy S. McCabe, Secy. 
The Traffic Club o Dallas, Tex. TT. B. 
Jackson, Pres.; G. 8. Maxwell, me 

The Traffic Club *, es hia. F. 
Bedf rere. Pres.; C. eenccrtadde 








The Traffic Club _ > Louis. 
oe We o in Ghyemse 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. ~ 2 
Johnston, Pres.; D. L. ‘Wells Beep, Y 


The Transportation Club of Indi p 

v = eo lows, Pres.; L. HB. ew oy 
e Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 
T. E. Byrnes, Pres.; We c Brown, 


Ti Transportation Club of Cincinnati. 
W. Poysell, Pres.; J. H. Anderson, 
Seer 
= Transportation Club of Louisville. 
. C. Harris, Pres.; S. J. McBride, Sec. 
“an Transportation Club of Toledo. L. G. 
Macomber, Pres.; J, S. Marks, ° 
The Traffic Club of St. Paul. J. R. Jones, 
Pres.; A. L. Bowker, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Newark. John T. 
Rogers, Pres.; J. R. Cooke, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Seattle. F. W. 
Parker, Pres.; F. R. Hanlon, Secy. 
The Transportation Club of cro Mich. 
L. M. White, Pres.; W. R. » Secy. 
Transportation Club ‘of San Fran J. 
F. Burgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 


Secy. 

The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
James L. Marens, Pres.; Claude Man- 
love, Secy. 

The Transportation and Traffic Club, 
ree ae Ala. L. Sevier, Pres.; O. 


Redd, 
The Traffic Club of ere F. 8. 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, 
Salt Lake Transportation Club. C. J. 
MeNitt, Pres.; EB. Row A 
Traffic Club of. Milwaukee. C.J. 
schy, Pres.; R. M. Thayer, 
Trang portation Club of rat °. " Lioyd 
rrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 


rom 

G ae Rapids Traffic Club, Grand _— 
7 Chas. H. Lilley, Pres.; J 

Bale. Secy. 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS 


A Superior Location for Manufacturing, Importing 
and Distributing Houses 


DID YOU KNOW 


That the port of GALVESTON does more foreign business than 
any United States port except New York;? 


Taat the port of GALVESTON does more foreign business than 
all of the United States Pacific Coast ports combined,? 


That more than 60 lines of: foreign steamships ply regularly 
between GALVESTON and |jfforeign ports, including a 
splendid service to Cuba, Mexico,’ Porto Rico, Jamaica and 
Central America ? 


That 5 lines of American steamships ply regularly between 
GALVESTON and Atlantic Coast ports of the United! States,? 


That GALVESTON is 500 miles nearer than New York to the 


PANAMA CANAL? 


That the territory in the great southwest tributary to GAL- 
VESTON is rapidly developing, and needs new industries 
to keep pace with its growth? 


That you ought to have a branch factory or a distributing house 
in GALVESTON to get and hold your share of the trade 
of that wonderful country ? 


That GALVESTON has a delightful winter climate that rivals 
those of California and Florida ? 


If you have a meritorious proposition Galveston Capital will meet You half way. 

Galveston offers superior advantages to Importing and Wholesale Houses, especially for 
Drugs, Furniture, Dry Goods, Groceries, Agricultural Implements, Wines, 
Coffee, Fruits, Etc. 

Galveston offers unusual facilities tof factories, especially Furniture, Mattress, 
Broom, Twine, Bagging, Cotton Goods, Sugar, Steel, Boat Builders, Auto- 
mobiles, Gas Engines, Etc. 

Water Rates—The cheapest kind of transportation. 

ASK US—LET US TELL YOU ABOUT GALVESTON. 


The Galveston Commercial Association 





